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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It has been my object, in drawing up the following Treatise, to 
furnish my students, and others, with a useful manual, in a depart- 
ment of classical literature to which sufficient attention is not paid 
in many of the country schools of Scotland. 

In the first part of the work, I have endeavoured to state, with 
precision, the various rules which can be laid down for determining 
the quantity of Latin words; and in illustrating this part of my 
subject, I have proceeded upon a principle, the truth of which must 
be generally acknowledged, although, in so far as I am aware, it 
has never been acted upon in books devoted to this topic. Nothing 
is more certain, than that in every language, the pronunciation of 
many words is different at different epochs, and consequently, their 
quantity must be liable to'Qliiange: We know that this took place 
in Greek; we know that this has taken place in English ; and we 
shall easily be satisfied uponinvestj^tion, that the same was the 
case in Latin also. Yet in thigre^jer- number of books upon Latin 
Prosody, we find no distinction^ made between the writers quoted 
as authorities, whatever may have 'been their age, the purity of their 
style, or the comparative value of the MSS. upon which the received 
texts are founded. Ennius and Lucilius, Lucretius and Catullus, 
Tibullus and Horace, Statins and Martial, Claudian and Ausonius, 
are all thrown together at random, while no clue is afforded to the 
young scholar, by the aid of which he may thread his way through 
the labyrinth, and judge correctly of the value of their respective 
testimonies. Hence the multitude of dovhtfvl qiuirUitiea with which 
his memory is burdened, many of them called doubtful, when the 
contending witnesses are Virgil and Mai-tianus Capella, or Ovid and 
Sidonius Apollinaris. In every case I have taken as the rule, the 
practice of those poets who flourished during the golden age of 
Koman literature. I have not omitted to notice the variations 
from this standard, which are to be found in authors who wrote 
while the language still maintained some degree of purity; but I 
have never called the quantity of a syllable doubtful, when the 
practice of Yirgil and his contemporaries is uniform ; and I have 
thought it quite unnecessary to encumber my pages with more than 
a few passing allusions to the trashy verses poured forth by the 
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mistaken zeal of the early ChiistianB, wliich abound with the 
grossest solecisms, and are no more entitled to respect in matters of 
prosody, than the exercises of a blundering schoolboy in modem times. 
But in addition to these, there are some poems, classical in the 
strictest sense, whose evidence cannot be received at all, or must, at 
least, be viewed with suspicion. 

1. We can attach no importance, in controverted points, to those 
early bards of whom nothmg has descended to us except short and 
mutilated fragments, such as Ennius, Naevius, Lucilius, and the 
like. It is well known that these scraps are all collected at second- 
hand, from the old grammarians and others, who cited them for the 
purpose of proving or illustrating particular points, which seldom 
have any reference to quantity. The quotations, it would appear, 
were frequently made from memory, and therefore subject to every 
kind of change and corruption in the first instance, in addition to 
the subsequent mutilations which they suffered in transcription, 
arising from the strange and uncouth dialect in which many of them 
were expressed. 

2. The comic dramatists, Flautus and Terence, must also be 
excluded, and this for the best possible reason : we are still igno- 
rant of the laws by which their verse is regulated, if indeed they did 
think it necessary to confine themselves within the limits of any 
well defined rules. Notwithstanding the labours of such men as 
Erasmus, Scaliger, Eaber, Hare, Bentley, Heimann, and a host of 
others, the Latin comic metres are involved in the deepest obscurity, 
and the original text has, in numerous passages, been mercilessly 
mangled by the vain efforts of ingenious men, to force it into 
accordance with their systems. It is more than probable, that 
much time and talent have been wasted in seeking something 
which never can be found ; such at least is the conclusion at which 
we must arrive, if we adopt the opinion of Cicero, who was surely 
better qualified than we can be, to decide such a question. " At 
comicorum senarii propter similitudinem sermonis sic saepe sunt 
abiecti, ut nonnunquam vix in eis numerus et versus intelligi possit; 
quo est ad inveniendiun dij£cilior in oratione numerus, quam in 
versibus." — Cicero OrcU. LV., § 184. 

We may remark, in addition, that the individuals comprehended 
in the above classes, flourished at a period when the Eoman tongue 
was still in the process of formation, before the delicacies of its 
structure and pronunciation were fully established and recognized. 

3. We can put no fedth in those compositions which are known 
as the Tragedies of Seneca. Granting that they are really ancient, 
and this has been doubted by many able scholars, no one can tell 
who the Seneca was whose name they bear, or when he lived. It 
is certain that they are not all the work of the same person ; it is 
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not easy to determine how many different hands have been em- 
ployed in making up the collection; and it is impossible to fix 
the different periods at which they may have been severally 
produced. 

It will be useful to the student to give a catalogue of the Latin 
Poets, with the date of the birth and death of each, where these 
particulars can be ascertained, and a statement of their relative 
value as metrical authorities. 



Livius Andronicus, 


Born. 
. RC. — 


Flourished 

240 


Died. 
220 


Nakvius, 




235 


201 


En^ius, . . . . 


239 




169 


Plautus, . 


227 


__ 


184 


Oaecilius, 


— 


179 


168 


Aframius, 




159 




Pacuvius, 


219 


154 


130 (?) 


Terentius, 


195 




159 


Accros, 


170 


139 


alive 103 


LUCILIUS, 


148 


121 


103 


Lucretius, 


95 




52 


Catullus, 


87 




57(?) 


ViRGILIUS, 


70 




\ 9 

19 


HORATIUS, 


^5 




8 


TiBULLUS, 


59(?) 


1 — 


18 


Propertius, 


51 (? 




15 


OVIDIUS, . 


43 


— 


A-C. 17 


Comdiua GaUua, 
Pedo Albinovcmv^y 
Pvhlius SyrvSy 
Ma/rcu8 McmUms, 
GraJUvA Falucvjs^ 
Avlua Sabmua, 








Caesar Germaaiious. 








PHiEDRUS, 


. A.O. — 


48 




SiLTus Italicus, 


25 




100 


Persius, . 


34 




63 


LUCAIOJS, . . . . 


38 




m 


JUVENALTS, 


38 


.,— 


119 


MaRTTATiTS, 


40 


^^^ 


101 


Petronius Arbiter, 


... 


61 


_ 


Valerius Flaccus, . 


— . 


69 


89 


Statius, . . . . 


61 




96 


Sulpitia, . , . . 


^*^"** 


%% 


— 



VIU 
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Aviemis, . . . . 


Born. 


Floarished. 

160 (374) 


Died 


ZHonysms Cato, 
Serenus SammionvcuSy 




160 


212 


C&mmodiaTmSy . 
Nemedanusy . 




265 

284 




Caipy/mvu8, 
Porphyriua, 
JuveneuSy . . . . 


f^m^mm 


284 
326 
337 




AUSONIUS, 


309 




394 


Falconiay . . . . 




394 




Frudentiusy 


348 




4... 


OTiAUDIANUS, 


365 (?) 


400 


— — 


FcmlmuSy 


353 


416 


431 


Froaper AquitanuSy . 

SeduLiuSy . 

Mamhertnuiy 

Sidonius ApoUina/riSj 

DrcLCorvbiuSy 

Mcvrtiomua Capellay . 

AviktSy . . . , 


428 


450 

456 
474 
490 


463 

474 
484 


Boethius, , 
Yerujmtiua FortunatuSy 


\ 530 




524 



In the above list, those who precede Lucretius must be thrown 
out of consideration altogether, for the reasons already explained. 
Lucretius himself, although inferior in genius to none of his 
successors, scarcely occupies the first rank in the estimation of the 
Prosodian. For it must be borne in mind that the author of the 
De Rerv/m NaJtmra thought fit, like our own Spenser, to adopt a 
style much more antiquated than that in actual use among his 
contemporaries; and his poem may be said to exhibit the language 
in its transition state, at a period when much of the ancient roughness 
was removed; but when it had not yet received the last brilliant 
poIisL Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, are our 
great standards, yet even among these, slight differences may be 
perceived. The two former never admit the double % in the geni- 
tive of nouns of the second declension in mm and iuSy which is 
common in Ovid, and the shortening of final o in verbs, which was 
afterwards extended to nouns and adverbs, first begins to appear in 
the immediate successors of YirgiL Of the above, Ptopertius is 
the least valuable, on account of the small number and imperfec- 
tions of the MSS., which have, in many passages, baffled the acute- 
ness of the most practised editors. Of Catullus, also, there are 
very few trustworthy MSS., and hence his text is in several 
passages either certainly corrupt, or, at best, doubtful. 
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Next follows a group of seven, all of little moment. The pieces 
attributed to Cornelius Gallus, and Pedo Albinovanus, are by most 
persons deemed spurious; those epistles which bear the name of 
Atdus Sabinus, and the fhigments of paraphrases of Aratus, said to 
be by Gkrmanicus, are, at best, doubtful : of Publius Syrus nothing 
remains but some detached apothegms; and as to the lines on 
hunting by Gratius Faliscus, we are altogether in the dark. The 
Consolatio ad Liviam, and the Dirae in Ibin, which are printed 
along with the works of Ovid, probably belong to this period, but 
the authors are unknown. Critics have not yet decided on the pre- 
tensions of the astronomical treatise of Manilius, if that be his name. 
Vossius, in one work, confidently asserts, that he flourished imder 
the Emperor Theodosius : while, in another, published afterwards, 
he ranks him. among the contemporaries of Yirgil. This is the 
opinion of Bentley also ; but even if we admit the justness of his 
decision, which seems to be based on very feeble probabilities, the 
text is so full of corruptions and interpolations, that we can have 
little confidence in any conclusions founded upon it. The same 
remark may be applied to Fhaedrus ; the fables are now generally 
received as authentic, but the text is derived from one or two indif- 
ferent MSS., and is, consequently, in many places confused and 
unsatisfactory. With regard to those who come after, up to the 
end of the first century, we give it as a rule, that their authority 
may be admitted in points where we can obtain no information 
from purer sources, but must never be placed in competition with 
that of the great masters who went before. All the successors of 
Statins must be considered useless for our present purpose ; if we 
make any exception, it will be in favour of Calpumius, Ausonius, 
and Claudian, ^e latter of whom is not more remarkable for the 
purity of his diction, than for the glittering affectation of his tawdry 
style. 

In the examples adduced to prove the rules for long final 
syllables, wherever it was practicable, lines have been given in 
which the syllable in question is not Caesural. But this cannot be 
done in every case, without having recourse to indifferent writers, 
and if we find certain syllables, or classes of syllables, imiformly 
long, the legitimate inference is, that this is their proper quantity, 
though they may never happen to occur, except at the beginning 
of a foot. 

In treating of Latin Versification I have endeavoured to explain 
concisely, the structure of all the different kinds of verse employed 
by the best poets, and their combinations with each other, without 
touching, however, on the measures of comedians, since these would 
have required discussions of great length, and of a nature quite 
unsuited to an elementary work. The rules which have been given 
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in each instance, are intended as a guide to modem composers, and 
have been deduced from the study of the most approved models : 
Virgil in Heroic Verse, Ovid in Elegiac, Horace in Lyrics. In this 
part of the work, especially in all that relates to the Elegiac Distich, 
and to the Alcaic and Sapphic Stanzas, I beg to acknowledge the 
great assistance which I have received from various admirable papers 
by one of the first scholars in England, Mr. Tate, formerly of Rich- 
mond School, now a canon of St. Paul's. I may take this oppor- 
fcunity of expressing the obligations which I owe, in various parts 
of this book, to the Aristarchus of Vossius; and I do this the more 
readily, because I have frequently met with passages transcribed 
verbatim from that invaluable Treatise, without any intimation 
being made of the source from whence they were derived. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



My Manual of Latin Prosody having been out of print for 
several years, I have, at the earnest request of many eminent 
teachers, prepared a new edition. The work has been carefully 
revised throughout, and considerably enlarged; the Chapter on 
the History of the Latin Alphabet has been entirely rewritten, 
and a new Chapter has been added on Satumian Yerues. 

W. K 

Glasgow CJollvgb, Ist January^ 1869. 
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X- i- p Tristla. 

^* ^' ^•"' — Epiatolae ex Ponto. 

* • •• Propertiua. 

V*,- Persius, Satirae. 

Y^ Prudentius. 

P^rf'*«>,*« • Psychomachla. 

£!^ S""^ Hamartigenia. 

S3* w Contra Symmachum. 

^"*:, " HymnL 

Phaed. Phaedrua 

f o •* Siiitts Itallcus. 

gS- Statins, Sylvae. 

g- V Thebaia 

,%' t' j; Achilleis. 

^5* ^ Sabinus. Epiatolae. 

»««• Sedulius. 

5 •«• Tibullus. 

Z/ *; Virgllius, Eclogae. 

V* K Georffica. 

Z/-^ -fineis. 

^' ' Valerius Flaccns. 

When the old grammarians are quoted by pages, these refer to the edition of Putschin* 
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Gbahmab, or the art of using words properly, is usually divided 
into four branches : — 

1. Orthographyj by which we are taught the art of combining 
letters into syllables, and syllables into worda 

2. Prosody, by which we are taught the rules of pronunciation 
and versification. 

3. Etymology, by which we are taught the deduction of one 
word from another, and the various modifications by which the 
sense of the same word is diversified.^ 

4. Syntax, by which we are taught the art of combining words 
into sentences. 

With the two latter, we have no immediate concern in the 
present treatise. 

In regard to Orthography, it will be sufficient to state, that the 
Boman alphabet, in its most perfect shape, consisted of twenty-two 
characters, two of which, however, have a double power. 

The YowEis {vocales) or open, free-coming sounds, were ^yq in 
number, viz.. A, E, I, O, V. To these Y is sometimes added, but 
it never properly belonged to the Latin alphabet : it was introduced 
at a late period, and was employed only in words transplanted 
directly firom the Greek, as the representative of UpsUon. 

The CoNSONAin's (conaoncmtea), or sounds produced by compress- 
ing the organs of speech, were nineteen in number, viz., B, C, D, F, 
G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, V, X. Of these, X is 
called a dovMe consonant, because it was equivalent to OS, GS, or 
KS. The double consonant Z, equivalent to DS, or SD, like 
Y, was not recognized as belonging to the Latin alphabet : it 
was introduced at a late period, and was employed only in words 
transplanted directly from the Greek, as the representative of 
Zeta, 

It will be observed that I and V are placed above among both 



i 



^ See Grammar prefixed to Johii80ii*s JHctionary, 

B 
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the vowels and the consonants. The fact is, that each of these 
characters has, in some words, the force of a vowel, and in others 
the force of a consonant. 

Thus, lACIO is a word of three syllables, and was, probably, 
pronounced YACIO, the first I having the force of a consonant, 
and the second I the force of a vowel. It is common in those cases 
in which the Latin I has the force of a consonant to represent it 
by J (J AGIO), but this character was altogether unknown to the 
Romans; and as the employment of it has frequently led to false 
views and statements, it is now generally rejected in printing 
classical texts. 

Again, VOLVVNT is a word of two syllables; the first and the 
second V have the force of consonants, resembling, probably, in sound, 
our W ; while the third V is a vowel, corresponding, probably, to 
our U, as pronounced in the word fuU. Hence it is common to 
represent the Latin V in those cases in which it has the force of a 
vowel by the rounded TJ ; and although this form of the character 
nowhei-e appeai-s on the older monuments of the language, the 
employment of it is convenient, and rather obviates confiasion. 

L, M, N, R, are called Liquids, or Semi- vowels, because their 
sound is more flowing and open than that of B, C, D, F, G, K, P, Q, 
T, V, which are named Mutes. S, and the double consonant X, 
are generally placed by themselves, and denominated Sibilants, or 
hissing consonants. 

Again, consonants are classified according to the quantity and 
force of breath required to articulate them distinctly. Those which 
require most are called Aspirates, such are F, H, V; those which 
require less than the preceding are called Medials, such are B, D, 
G; those which require least are called Tenues or Thin consonants, 
such are C, K, P, T. 

Another classification of consonants is founded upon the consi- 
deration of what portions of the organs of speech are principally 
called into operation; those proceeding fix)m the throat and back 
part of the palate are called Gutturals, and sometimes Palatals, 
such are C, G, H, K, Q, R ; those produced chiefly by the action of the 
tongue upon the teeth ai*e called Dentals, such are D, T, N; those 
produced chiefly by the compression of the lips are called Labials, 
such are B, F, M, P, V. Sometimes more minute distinctions are 
introduced : thus, some writers designate D, L, I (consonant), as 
pcUcUo-dentcUs ; Faasilahio-deTUal; B,,Ij, ospcdato-gtUtv/rals. Indeed, 
since the consonants are formed in a regular progression advancing 
from the lower portion of the throat to the extremity of the lips, 
we might, if it were necessary or desirable, distinguish each letter 
by an epithet denoting the particiilar portion of the throat or mouth 
from which it issued. 
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The philological phenomena connected with these natural classi- 
fications are so numerous^ remarkable, and important, that the 
student ought to make himself master of the relations represented 
in the following table : — 





GUITUBAIA 


Dentals. 


Labials. 


AspisATsa. 


H. 


I (consonant). 


F, V. 




TMTlCpT AT Jl, , ^ ,„„„-,„ , 


G. 


D. 


B. 




Tenues. 


C, K,Q. 


T. 


P. 




T^QTJTngj .^^,.^^T,,„,^, 


R,L. 


N. 


H 




STPTTrANTilitttTtttttTtt 


S, X 


(Z). 







If we arrange the vowels in the order of formation, advancing 
from the throat towards the lips, they will stand thus, 

I, E, A O, V, 

it being understood that we give to I the soimd of ee in the word 
feetf to E the sound of a ia/cUe, to A the sound of a in /other, to O 
the sound of o in hope, and to V the sound of u ia/vU, According 
to the same principle, the liquids would follow each other thus, 

R, L, N, M, 

B being formed in the throat, L on the palate, N by the tongue 
and teeth, and M by the Hps. 

"We must remark that H is seldom regarded by grammarians as 
a true letter, but merely as the mark of a strong breathing, and in 
Latin Prosody it exercises no power whatever either as a vowel or 
a consonant. 

For remarks on the History of the Boman Alphabet, and of the 
changes and modifications which were introduced at difierent periods, 
see Appendix. 

In what has been said above, we have used the expression " organs 
of speech," in the popular sense to denote the throat, tongue, palate, 
teetJi, and lips. Those who wish to investigate scientifically the 
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mecbanism by which articulate sounds are produced, and their 
relations to each other, wiU do well to study the chapter (Part III., 
§ 3,) on " The Voice," in Sir John Herschel's celebrated ti-eatise 
upon " Sound," and the authorities to which he refers. Some most 
curious and original inquiries into the Vowel Sounds, by Mr. Willis, 
will be found in the third volume of The Cambridge FhUoaophical 
Trcmsactiona. 

PsosoDY^ comprehends, as wtB have seen above, the rules for 
pronunciation and versification. 

In order that a word may be correctly pronounced, three things 
are required : 

1. Each letter must be properly enunciated. 

2. Each syllable must have its proper accent. 

3. Each syllable must have its proper quantity. 

Our knowledge of the pronunciation of Latin, in so far as the 
true sounds of the letters and the accentuation of the syllables is 
concerned, is, fix)m the very nature of the subject, exceedingly 
imperfect The little that we can ascertain with precision, or 
conjecture plausibly, will be found in the Appendix, followed by 
some remarks on the difference between Accent and Quantity. It 
is to Quantity that we must now devote our attention. 

In pronouncing a word, the human voice has the power of 
dwelling upon any of the syllables of which it is composed, or of 
passing over them rapidly. The time during which we dwell upon 
a syllable, is called its Qua/rUity, 

A syllable upon which the voice rests, is called a Long SyUahhy 
and is distinguished by the mark [""] placed over it. 

A syllable over which the voice passes rapidly, is called a Short 
Syllable, and is distinguished by the mark [^ placed over it. 

In a few words, the same syllable is found sometimes long and 
sometimes short, in which case its quantity is said to be dovbtful. 

In all that relates to versification, the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a long syllable, is supposed to be just double of that 
occupied in pronouncing a short syllable, or in technical language, 

A short syllable contains one time (tempus — ^mora), a long syllable 
two times. 

Hence, all short syllables are considered eqtdvalent in time, or 
isochronous to each other, and so also all long syllablea' 

* Observe that TI^^h» in Greek refere to the accent only in prononnciDg a 
syllable. Thus Quintil. I. 0. 1., v. 22-— Adhuc diffidlior observatio est per tenores^ 
quos qaidem ab antiqois dictos tonores oomperi, ut -videlicet dedinato a Graecis verbo, 
qui tQvovi dicant, vd accerUus, quas Graeci Tpoff^hetg vocant. . . 

' '£» Zt rotf fitT^tKOig iihtvctt Ztt on x«ff« fi^etjcsttt hyit ^^^ r»a» fiUK^a Im. 
m^Longin, Prokg, in Hephaest, <)., p. 142, ed. Gaisf. 

Although this is true in versification, the ancient gnunmarians and rhetoricians, 
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Upon this principle, in some kinds of verse, two short syllables 
are substituted for one long syllable, and vice versa, as will be 
explained more fully in the proper place. 

By carefully examining the works of the Latin poets, and com- 
paring them with the statements of the old grammarians, we are 
enabled to discover the laws by which their versification is regu- 
lated, and the quantity of the syllables in the different words which 
form the lines. Pursuing the investigation, we perceive that, with 
a very few exceptions, the quantity of the same syllable in the same 
words is always the same ; and by classifying those which are ana- 
logous, we arrive, by induction, at certain fixed principles, which 
can be embodied in rules applicable to a number of case& In a 
great many other cases, however, we are unable to detect any 
fixed principle, and we must rest satisfied with saying, that we 
have the a/iUhorUy of the poets for making such syllables long or 
short. It must, of course, be understood, that we depend entirely 
upon the authority of the poets for the determination of quantities 
in eveiy case; but, according to the usage of prosodians, those 
syllables only are said to be long or short, by avJthorityy which can- 
not be reduced to rulea It is probable, that if we were better 

when treating of pronnndation, were in the habit of discriminating with great nicety 
between the comparative length of syllables. They took into account, not merely the 
proportion of two to one in the time of syllables, but distinguished syllables of two 
times and a-half, of three times, and even more,^ and thus speak of syllables shorter 
than short, and longer than long. Dionysius of Halicamassus, in order to exemplify 
this, produces' the words odo;, h^os, r^oTo;, ffr^e^or ; in all these the first syllable is 
short ; but he tells us that it is longer in h^os than in odo#, longer in r^oiros than 
in h^og^ and longer in or^(^o{ than in r^vog, 

Cicero probably indicates something of the same sort, though more, obscurely, when 
he says,' 

'* InclUtu dicimus brevi prima liters, Iiuainut products : Inkumoftut brevi, J^feUx 
longa.** 

Maximus Yictorinus has the following curious passage : * 

" In et con pnepositiones aliquando corripiuntur : sequentibus # vel /Uteris produ- 
cuntur, ut nutani, mfidus : et ceteris omnibus corripiuntur, nt inconstant inyntidens.^* 

Although our northern organs are not endowed with sufficient flexibility to enable 
us to pronounce the words given by Dionysius in such a manner as to make the 
difference of quantity perceptible to the ear, yet Mr. Foster illustrates the subject 
well, by pointing out such words BB/oUy^ domy^ in each of which, the first syllable 
is long, but manifestly much longer in the latter than in the former.* 



' SchoL hn Hephost, cap. I., p. 150, ed. Gaisf. 

' Ilept Ivvhatm OyofAaruv, c. XY., p. 87, ed. Reiske^ 

' Orator., cap. 48. 

* Ars Grammatica, p. 1954, ed. Putsch. 

■ See also Aulus Gellins, II. 17, lY. 17, YI. 15, IX. 6. 

* On Accent and Quantity, chap. II., where the topics above alluded to are discussed 
at length. 
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acquainted with the original forms of the language, we should be 
able to frame rules which would comprehend all syllables whatso- 
ever : at least such is the inference we are led to draw from the 
few inscriptions of early date which have been preserved. — See 
Appendix. 

BULE I. 

All contracted syUahUs arre long. 

As — cogo, contracted for cottgo or conago, tzbUcen, contracted for 
tihiacen or tibiicen, &c 

Examples. 

Bis gravidos cogurU foetus, duo tempora messia F. G. TV., 231. 
Cur vagus incedit tota tHkoen in urba 0. F. YL, 653. 

Bema/rhs. 

We shall have occasion to refer to this rule so frequently as we 

?roceed, that it is unnecessary to enter into many details at present, 
t may be useful, however, to illustrate some common forms of con- 
traction, especially those which we shall not be called upon to dis- 
cuss hereafter. 

1. The most simple .contraction is that by which one of two 
concurring vowels is absorbed by the other, as, 

aMus, contracted for cdivus. 



demo, — 


deemo. 


gra^, — 


gratiis. 
diis. 


ambages, — 
inddgo, — 
prcles, — 


amibidjges} 

indUdgo.* 

prooles, from pro and cHeo, 



2. A is sometimes dropped when it stands between two vowels, asy 

ml, contracted for 7mi, for mtki. 
ntl, — niil, — nilhU. 

vemens — veemens, — v^h^mens. 

3. The letter v is in like manner veiy frequently dropped when 
it stands between two vowels; as, 

* Ambe was an ancient fonn of amb (d/A^i), See Yarra, L. L. VIL, c. 8. 
' IndUf or Endo (t»lot)<, for tn, \b found both simply and in composition in En- 
Diofl) LucretiuB, &C. 



I 



I 



I 



I 



CONTRACTED 8TLLABLE& 



hiUbuSy 


hoUms, 


bdvibiLs,^ 


huciUa, 


hoicula, 


bdviciUa, 


iunior, 


mentor, 


iHvenioTf from iUv^ia, 


iuttmi, 


mahMn, 


iHvaJtum^ from iavo. 


iwnevUvmy 


iuamenium, 


iuvamerUvmfi,, froAi iHvo. 


mcbdisy 


moibUis, 


movibdis, from mdveo. 


momerU/umy 


moimentmn, 


movimeTUum, frt)m mdveo. 


fndU>, 


maolo, 


mcwolOf frx>m rndgis-volo. 


fidntts, 


Tioemu, 


novenvs, from nSvem, 


nuper, 


noUer, 


novUer, from ndvuA 


diaPwrhai^ 


dtstiurbait, 


distv/rba/oU, 


-< 


iily 


ivU, 


obu, 


obiU, 


obivU. 


prildena, 


proidens, 


prdvidena. 


4. Other letters 


also are oocafiionallj dropped in the 


manner. 







deoemu, from diccTTk 



denuBy deenuSy 

\ qtuxdrtgae, quadrtvugae, j ^^ 



sumo. 



8vemo, 



aiuimo. 



5. It sometimes happens, when two vowels concur in a com- 
pound word, that one of them is elided, or struck out altogether, in 
which case the quantity of the remaining vowel suffers no change, 
thus, in magrUipere, compounded of magno dpere, the o of magna is 
struck out altogether, and the o in opere retains its natural quan- 
tity j so in aemdnimisy gravdlens, aiiavdlens, for semidnimis, gra/v^ 
(Sims, siuivedlens. Many critics, to prevent confusion, always write 
these words in frdl — magno opere, semi animis, grave dens, suave 
olens, &c., and under this shape we shall have occasion to notice 
them hereafter. 

6. In a few words, the ancients seem either to have blended the 
two vowels into one, or to have struck out one of them at pleasure, 
and hence the quantity of such words is variable. Thus the parti- 
ciple, ambUus, from ambio, has the penultimate syllable long, be- 
cause it is considered as a contraction for ambeih^, while ambUus, 
the substantive, has the same syllable short, because in this case 
the e was supposed to be elided before the i. Some other examples, 

' BSvm is the genit. pi. homum, hohan, pronounced ho-yum, and hence the quan- 
tity remains unchanged. 

Bihut has always the first long in good writers, bat Ansonius shortens the s^-llable 
(Ep. LXII.) :— 

Pasce greges procul hinc, ne, quaeso, bubulce, Myronis 
Aes, veluti spirans, cum btlbus ezagites. 

' See Rule for final T. 
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Buch as Diana and DUma, will be examined in the Remarks on the 
Bnle for the Quantity of one Vowel before another. 

EULE IL 

AU diphthongs a/re long, 

As — <ie, ai, au, ei, eu, oe, oi, in 

a, Cumams, detas, Mams, d^riga, audit, deinde, Promethei, neuter, 

OrpheEt, moerens, prOlnde and yi, in such Greek words as 
Haa-pyla, 

Exceptions. 

b. The preposition prae, in composition, before a vowel, is usually 

short, as in praeacutvs, prd€eim8,prd€VstiL8^ 

e. There is one example in Statins, where it is lengthened, in praH- 
ret.^ 

d, Ovid seems, on one occasion, to shorten the diphthong in Mssotis, 
but it is made long by himself elsewhere, as well as by other 
poets. 

Examples, 

a. Ultima CumaH venit iam carminis detas, F. E, IV., 4. 

Exit et in MaH/os sacrum Florale Kalendas. 0. F, IV., 947. 

Fertur equis Wu/riga neque d^dit currus habenas. F. G, I., 514. 

D^vde satis fluvium inducit rivosque sequentes. F. 6r. I., 106. 

Caucasiasque refert volucres furtumque FrometJm, F. E, VL, 42. 

In n&atra/m partem cultus miser. Hie neque servis. H, S. II., 

[iL, ^Q, 

Ilia, quis et me, inquit, miseram, et te perdidit, Orphm. F. G» 

[IV., 494. 

MoSrentem abiungens frateroa morte iuvencum. F. G. III., 51 ». 

FrfPinde tona eloquio, soHtum tibi, meque timoris. F. -J^. XL, 

[383. 

Sola novum dictuque nefsis Ha/rpyia, Celaeno. F. ^. III., 365« 

Orithyla tuas, raptae soror Ori^ylae, 0, M, VII., 695. 

' DiphthoDgs never occur before a vowel in Latin, except in the case of the preposi- 
tion praey and in Greek proper names in which they are long. Hence the present 
case seems to fall under the general principle of open vowels. See General Rule IV. 

* See Vossius Aristarch. II., c. xv. — Pratesse is found in Sidonius AppoUinaris 
Praeoptare, in Martianus CapeUa, but such examples are, of course, worth nothing. — 
See YossiuB, as quoted above* 
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h, Quas ubi videnmt praedcutae ciispidis hastas. 0, M, VII., 131, 
Nee tota tamen iHe.^Tior praeeunte carina. F. jE. V., 186, 
Stipitibufl duris agitur, sudibiisve prdeustia. F. JE. VII., 524. 

c. Proemia cum vacuus domiao praeiret Arion. S, T. VL, 519, 

d. Longior antiquis visa MSeotia hjema,^. 0, T, III. xii., 2. 
Begua Thoas habuit MSeotide clarus in ora. 0, E. P, III. ii., 59. 
Responsis horrent divum, et MaSotia tellus.' F. -^. VI., 800. 
Quaque fretum torrens Mdeotidas egerit undas.' L, P. III., 277. 

ReTna/rka, 

It frequently happens that the diphthong of a simple word dis- 
appears in composition, and is represented by a single voweL In 
this case the single vowel which represents the diphthong of the 
simple word is long; thus we have cCHedo, concido; ddPudo, inclUdo; 
aequits, inlquics; quoSero, inqulro; and the like. 

Some grammarians erroneously rank the combinations ua, ue, ui, 
voy uuy in which u is followed by a vowel with which it coalesces 
so as to form only one syllable, among the diphthongs; but in these 
cases, u seems to have been pronounced like our w : thus, lingv4i 
(liTigwa), ungvs (v/ngvje), acmguia {scmgwia), hquor {lohwor), equvs 
{ekwus), have the quantity of their last syllables determined by the 
ordinary rules for the quantity of final syllables to be her^rfber 
explained. 

So also in monosyllables, quia (kwis), quid (kwid), qu6d {hvad), 
quS (ktm), &c. 

In some cases, it is true, these combinations are long, not because 
they form a diphthong, but because the vowel with which u happens 
to be united is in itself long. 

As — sliadet, suetus {svoddet, swetua). This is clearly proved by the 
£ax;t, that these words sometimes appear as trisyllables in the older 
poets, in which case the u, considered as a vowel, is short, the a 
and e are long, sMdet, siietus. 

So in the monosyllables, qui (hm)y hmc {hunch), qwo {hwo\ &c. 

Moreover, although the soimd of w in these cases was modified 
so as to resemble w^ it was not regarded as having the force of a 
consonant in so far as prosody was concerned : thus, dqaa, nequeo, 
dquila, Uquor, Squus, pronounced aJcwa, Tiekvoeo, aktvila, loktoor, 
ekums, have all the fii-st syllable short; but i£u were here regarded 

' This is the reading of all the best MSS. The chaDges proposed are purely con- 
jecturaL See notes in Burman*s edition. 
* So also V. G. III., 349. 
■ So also II. 641, V. 441, VIII. 318; Prop. II. Hi., 11. j III. xL, 14. 
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as a consonant, tbese syllables must all have been long, as will be 
seen from the next Kule (III). In reality the combination qu 
was regarded as a single letter, as we shall point out in the Bemarks 
on the Bistoiy of the Roman Alphabet. — See Appendix,^ 

In several words u, and the vowel by which it is followed, always 
form distinct syllables, as aUd, siXes, sHis, stios, sUils, &c 

It not unfrequentl^ happens, that the same combination of 
vowels, in the same part of the same word, is considered by the 
poets sometimes as a diphthong, and sometimes as two distinct 
syllables. Thus, we find, Ulyasei, AchUlei, in some passages, where 
they must be pronounced UlyssH, AchUlei; in others, where they 
must read Ulyssei, AchUlei, &c These, and all similar cases, will 
be discussed hereafter, under the heads of Poetical License, Diae- 
reaia, &c 

Rule IIL 

A vouxH he/ore two or more consonants, or a double consonant in 
the same word, is long, as rSspSxit, a/nd, in this case, the vowd is said 
to he long by Position. 

1. This rule is applicable when one of the consonants is at the 
end of a word, and the other at the beginning of the following word. 
Thus, in the line — 

Libertas, quae sera tamen respexit inertem. V, E, I., 28. 

The first e in respexit is long, because it is followed by the two 
consonants sp in the same word : the second e is long, because it is 
followed by x, a double consonant, in the same word ; and the e in 
tamen is long because it is followed by the consonant n, which ends 
the word, and by the consonant r, wluch begins the next word. 

2. The letter h is not considered a consonant (I.)' Thus, in 
ddhuc, the first syllable is short, as, 

Oro, siquis ddhiic precibus locus exue mentem. F. JS, IV., 319. 

And, in like maimer, 

Tempera quae messor quae curvus a/r(Mr haheret. F. E, III., 42. 

Although the word araJUyr ends with a consonant, yet the last 
syllable remains short before h, at the beginning of the next word. 

' The lengthening of a short vowel befoie gu takes place only in the last age of 
Boman verse, e. ^.f 

Suasisti, Yenns, ecce, duas djseros nt amarem, 
Odit utraque: aliud da modo consilium. A, Ep. XCII., 1. 

and 

Frivola ntraqne et ntrllque nihil. PrudL Perist,, III., 8. 

See Scalig. ad Auson. Ep. XCII. \ Burman ad Yal. Flacc I., 681 ; and Friscian, 
p. 543. 

' These numbers (I.)i G^O) Gl^Oi ^t ^^^^ ^ ^^ Bemarks. 
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3. A short vowel at the end of a word, when followed by a word 
beginning with 8C, sp, sq, sty is rarely, if ever, allowed to remain 
short, in serious compositions, by the poets who flourished after 
the time of Lucretius, but they generally avoid, with care, such a 
collocation.^ 

4. The quantity of a short vowel at the end of a word is not 
affected by any other combination of conscftiants at the beginning 
of the following word, except in the writings of Catullus, who, in 
three instances, lengthens a short vowel before a mute, and a liquid 
at the beginning of the following word (III.) Thus^ 

Fropantidd trucenwe Ponticum sinum. {Iamb, Trim,) G, IV., 9. 

Et inde tot per impotentia freta, {lomb. Trim,) G, lY., 18. 

Habebat uncti, et vUimd BrUcmnia, (Jamh. Trim,) G, XXIX., 4. 

In each of these cases, the a at the end of Propontidaf impotentia, 
fdtima, which ought to be short (see below, Bules for the Quantity 
of Final Syllables), is lengthened before tr,Jrj Br, at the beginning 
of the words following." 

To which we may add an example £rom Ausonius : 

TJnde per loniae populos et nomen Achaeum, 

Versa Graia manus, centum se effudit in urbes. A, Urh. X., 8. 

' See the Appendix for a full discussion of this much contested point 

' Yossius, who quotes these passages (Aristarch. II , c xv.), adds another, 

Exspiretque foras in apertd promtaqtte ccbH L. YI., 818. 

Bnt, on good MS. authority, the reading is now changed to 

Exspiretque foras in apertnm promptaque coeli 

Another example is sometimes given from the Atjs of Catullus, 

Patria o med creatrix ! patria o mea genetrix. C, LXTII, 60. 

But that poem, fW)m the peculiar nature of the metre, cannot be received as 
evidence. (See MontkUf Review^ vol. xxv., p. 13.) We find also 

Jam bellaria adored pludtatU, (Phahedan,') J3.'S. I., vi. 10. 

But we may attribute to Caesura, in this case, the lengthening of the final a in 
adorea. 
To the same head many refer such lines as 

Lappaequ^ tribuUque interque nitentia cnlta. V. G, I., 153. 

But as que is occasionally made long before a word beginning with a single 
consonant, it is better to explain all by the application of a single principle. (See 
below, under Caetura.) 
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Exertions to the General Rule ofPoeUion. 

A vowd naturally short^ when/oUoioed by a mvie, cmd eitJuer of the 
liquids^ E, L, in the sa/me syllable, may remain short, 

a. Thus we find ten^yris and tenShrie, volucrie and volikri8,fldgran8 
a.nd JldgrcmSy pha/netra and pharetra, retro and retro, pdtris and 
pdtrisy sdcro and sacro, &c. So also rejlexua and rSflexuSy poples 
and pdples, 'Adas and "" Atlas, duplex and dUplex, <&c (IV.) 

h. In a few words taken directly from the Greek, a vowel is al- 
lowed to remain short before a mute, and either of the two 
other liquids m, n ; hence we have Tecvnessa and T^cmessa, 
cycnus and cpcnus, Procne and Prdcne, ichnewmon and ichneu^ 
mon, daphne and ddphnSj Therdpnaeus and Therdpnaeus, and 
some others, chiefly proper names. 

c Ausonius, following a license rarely indulged in by the Greeks, 
has shortened a vowel before the two liquids, m and n, in Cly' 
teTivnestra, 

d. Martial, apparently without any justification, has allowed a 

vowel to remain short before two mutes in sma/rdgdos, 

e. But in all cases where a vowel is naturally long, it clearly would 

be absui*d to suppose that it would be shortened by being 
placed before a mute and liquid, hence, since we have uni- 
formly mater, we have always matrem, so creber crebris, salvber 
salubre, &c. 

Examples. 

cb. ( Saevit et in lucem Stygiis emissa teriebris. V, G. III., 551. 
\ Nocte premunt, quod iam ten^bris et sole cadente. V, G, III. , 401. 

Et primo similis volikri, mox vera volucris, 0. M. XIII., 607. 

{Fldgrantesque dei vultus, simulataque verba. V, -^. I., 710. 
Nos pavida trepidare metu crinemque^el^^^reMi^ew. V. JE, II., 685. 

' A vowd or syllable is said to be wOwraUy shorty which is always found short in 
poetry when not affected by the rule of Position, Thus the last syllable in the word 
tcanen is always short, except when followed by a word beginning with a consonant, 
and is therefore said to be natwvlly short On the other hand, the word tic is always 
a long syllable, whether it is followed by a word beginning with a vowel or a 
consonant, and is therefore said to be naturaUy long. So paler^ which has the first 
syllable always short, is said to have ito a naturally short, whUe mater, which has 
the first syllable always long, is said to have its a naturally long. 
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{Yirginibiis Tyriis mos est gestare pharet/rcum, F. -i^. I., 336. 
Succinctam^Aor^^a et maculosae tegmine lyncis. V. -^.,1., 323. 

{Amnis et Hadriacas retro fugit Aufidus irndas. F. -^. XI., 405. 
Abduxere rHro longe capita ardua ab ictu. F. ^, V., 428. 

Natum ante ora pdtris, pdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. F. ^. 

[II., 663. 

Sive sdcro pavi sedive sub arbore adcra, 0. F. IV., 749. 

r Et reflexa prope in summo fluitare colore. L. FV"., 444. 
( Impavidos illam tereti cervice refleoca/m, F. jE, VIII., 633. 

{Aut Placideiani content© poplite miror. JI, S. 11. , vii, 97. 
Brachia palpebraeque cadunt, pdplitesqvs cubantL. L» IV., 953. 

{Id metuens solidis pomaria clauserat 'Atlas. 0. M, IV., 645. 
Tempus ^Atla veniet tua quo spoliabitur auro. 0. M. IV., 643. 

{Latonaeque genus duplex lanumque bifrontem. F. JE, XII., 198. 
Baccatum, et dvplicem genunis auroque coronam. F. ^» L) ^55, 

L Forma captivae dominum T^cmessae, (Sapphic.) H. 0. II.,iv.,6, 
Multa Dircaeum levat aura cjcnwia. {Sapphic.) H. 0. rV.,ii, 25. 
Donatura cycni si libeat sonum. (Choria/mh.) H. 0, IV., iii, 20. 

{Ulterius iusto, Procnen ita velle ferebat. 0. M. VI., 470. 
Ad mandata Frdcnes, et agit sua vota sub illis. 0. M. V, i, 468. 

Delectat Marium si pemiciosus Ichneumwn. M. VII., Ixxxvii, 5. 

Et baccis redimita ddphne, tremulaeque cupressus. P.A.c. 131.* 

{Prima Therdpnaeo feci de sanguine florem. 0. F, V., 223. 
Non umquam adfirmat Therdpnaeis Ilion armia S. F. XIIL, 43.' 

c. Vindicem adulterii cum Clytemnestra necet. A. E. H. I., 4. 

d. Sardonycbas, smd/rdgdoSy adamantas, iaspidas uno. M. V., xi, 1. 

e. ( Nee Linus, huicma<erquamvis,atquehuicpateradsit. F.i^.IV.,56. 
( Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere mdtrem. V. E. IV., 60. 

Subtrahiturque solum, tum creber anbelitus artus. V.jE.Y., 199. 

* This is the example given by Yossias, and I am unable to adduce one from any 
better authority of daphne, with the first short. 

' Silius makes the second in Tlierapnaeis short again in YIIIm 414, but long in 
Therdpne^ VI., 303. — See, with regard to the shortening of syllables in such posi- 
tions, the notes in Burman's ed. of Ovid, Met. VL, 46, and 'XIII., 430. — See also 
Yossius Aristarch. II., c 16. 
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Hicibus cr^yris sacra nemus accubet umbra. V. G, III., 334. 
Utque facis coeptis, Phoebe acUuber ades. 0. B. A,, 704. 
Idque mihi fEictum saepe scUubre fuit: 0. E. A., 316. 

JRernarks, 

I. Without entering into the question agitated among the ancient 
grammarians, with regard to claims of A to be considered a letter, 
we may observe generally, that it is not recognized as such in Latin 
Prosody, and exercises no influence whatever on the quantity of 
words, either taken by themselves or when combined with others, 
in the formation of a verse.* A word beginning with h, followed 
by a vowel, is, in practice, always supposed actually to begin with 
the vowel in question, and when h is placed between two vowels, or 
combined with consonants, it in no way affects the laws by which 
they would be regulated if it were altogether removed. Thus, luymo, 
honor, kumcmtis, cmhekms, inhonestris, Fhoebu>8, Phtegethon, and the 
like, are the same, as far as quantity is concerned, as if they were 
written, (wm>, onoTy wfncmvSy cmdans, inonestiLS, FoebtiSy PlegeUm. 
This was at one time doubted; but all those cases in which h 
appeared to have the force of a consonant, are now explained upon 
a different principle. 

Thus when we read in Virgil, 

Ille latus niveum mo}}! fultua hyacintho. V, E, VI., 53. 

And, 

Ille comam mollis iam tondebaJb hyacinthi. F. G. IV», 137. 

The short final syllables mfuLtius and tondebat are lengthened, not 
by Position, but by the Caesural Pause, as will be fully explained 
hereafter. In the later poets, however, such as Ausonius and some 
of the Christian writers, h has occasionally the force of a consonant, 
thus — 

Tertius horum mihi non magister. (Sophie,) A Pre/. VIII., 10. 

Sedibus et domibus natum InhaMtare necesse estb luvenc. I., 301. 
(See Voss. Aristarch. II., c. 15.) 

II. We sometimes find an addition to the Rule for Position 
expressed in the following terms : — " The letter J has, in uncom- 

^ For the opinions of the ancient grammarians regarding h, see Qaintil. I., iv. 9, 
V. 19 ; AuL Gell. II., 3. ; Chaiis., p. 238 ; Diomed., pp. 417, 419 ; Priscian, pp. 640, 
643, 647; Val. Prob., p. 1390 ; Asper., p. 1725 ; Donat, p. 1737 ; Max. Victor., p. 
1945; Vel. Long., p. 2217 ; Terent. Maur., p. 2388 ; Mar. Victor., pp. 2452,2456, 
2469, &c. See also Burman ad Val. Place VI., 162, and ad Anthol. Lat VI., 61, 
torn, ii., p. 605. Huscke ad Tiball. XL, i., 68. Santen. ad Terent Maur., p. 389, 
seqq. ed. TraL ad Bhen., 1825, 4to. 
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, pounded words, the force of a double consonant : thus, in such words 
as cdjuSf hujuSj e/iw, major, pejor, the vowel is always long; but this 
does not apply to the compounds hijugvs, quadHjugua, and the like." 
We have already pointed out in the Preliminary Remarks that 
the character j was altogether unknown to the ancients, but that 
the letter i exercised a double function, being sometimes purely a 
vowel, and sometimes a consonant, answering very nearly to our y. 
The character j was introduced in modem times, into those words 
where i had the power of a consonant, and therefore, of itself, 
when not followed by another consonant, could not lengthen a 
short vowel. But the fact is, that the words in question were origi- 
nally all written with a double i, cuiitis, huiius, eivus, pditis, maiiiLSy 
&c., and were, doubtless, pronounced cui-yiLS {cwi-yua), hui-yvs 
{hwi-yus), ei-yuSf pev-yua, mai-yus, the first syllable was therefore 
long in each ; and when the first of the two H^ was dropped (a 
process which we shall find took place in a multitude of words), the 
proper quantity of the syllable was retained, and the remaining t, 
having the force of y, was in after times wiitten as a j. This, of 
course, has no influence on such compounds as bijugris (bi-vugris), <S^c., 
which have the first short, nor does it account for the first being long 
in rdido. That word, properly written, is re-iicio, pronounced ref- 
yich. But a word of this form, that is, one in which three short 
syllables follow each other consecutively, cannot enter into a 
Dactylic verse, and, therefore, the poets, as will be explained below 
under Poetical Licenses, took peculiar liberties with such combina- 
tions. So also cmiicio is a compound of am or arnhe and iacio, and 
would properly be written erniiidoy and pronounced crni-yicio; but 
one of the €b is dropped, and it becomes amlcio. 

The student will do well to consult on this subject, Priscian, lib. 
L, cap. de numero litera/nmi apudveteres, pp. 544, 545, ed. PutscL; 
and also lib. X., cap. de vocativo singvlaH secundae dedinationis, pp. 
739, 740. 

III. There can be no doubt that Catullus had the Greek poets 
in his mind when he lengthened a short final vowel before a mute, 
and the liquid r, at the beginning of the next word. But it is 
singular that he should, in every case, have used this license in 
Iambic trimeters, since it is carefully avoided by the Attic writers, 
although common in Homer, <fec. See Porson on Eurip. Orest, 64; 
Erfurdt on Soph. Aj., 1120. 

Catullus elsewhere leaves a syllable short at the end of words, 
before a more harsh combination of mute and liquid. 

Quaeque -4 Tkjcmdf CVitc^wwi^Me arundinosam. (Phcdaecian.) G» 

[XXXYL, 13. 

lY. This kind of position has been named by the grammarianSi 
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weak position (debilis positio). We must carefully attend to the 
three conditions expressed in the rule^ in order that the vowel may ' 
remain short. 

1. The vowel must be naturally short 

2. The liquid r or Z must follow the mute. 

3. They must both be in the same syllable.* 

But even when these are all fulfilled, much caution is necessary 
when words which fall under this rule are employed in modem 
compositions. We ought to ascertain the practice of the ancients 
in each particular case, and scrupulously adhere to the example 
set by them; especially, when we cannot determine the natural 
quantity of iiie vowel, we must never shorten it without express 
authority. Thus, the first, in migro, is perhaps always long, 
except once in Manilius,' as is the &rst in latrOf except once in a 
suspicious line in Phaedrus,' neither of whom are satisfactory 
authoritie& It is much safer, in general, to lengthen a vowel 
before a mute and a liquid, but we have no example of the 
penult being made long in genetria:, to which^ perhaps, we may 
add multiplex^ for although the following line occurs twice in 
Lucretius : — 

MvI&pleocquB loci spatium transcurrere eodem. L. II., 162, and 

pV., 208. 

a great number of the best MSS. in both cases have mvUipliciSf 
and it is not found elsewhere with the second long. 

We may, however, be too fastidious in these matters; thus, we 
are sometimes told, that the penult is generally short in ludicray 
and long in Itigvbrea; this is true, but we need never scruple to use 
lud^yra and higi/hris, when we can adduce such unexceptionable 
authority as 

Hue illuc. Neque enim levia aut ludicra petuntur. F. JS, XIL, 

[764. 

Tam cari capitis. Praecipe higiibres, {Choriamb,) H, 0. 1., xxiv., 2. 

It has been remarked, too, that Virgil and Ovid, for the most 
part, shorten the first syllable in lacrimal but that it is common in 
Horace. The reason is obvious, and does not arise from any pre- 
ference for the short quantity. Virgil and Ovid generally employ 
this word in the plural, and we have upwards of 200 examples of 

> Vo89. Aristarch. II., cap. 16. » IIL, 79. 

' v., X. 7. But the line is now corrected by transposing the words, and stands, 

Canem obiorgabat Cui latrans contra senex. 
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lacrimaej lacrtTnia, liicrimaMlis, lacrimostis, lacrimari, lacriTnana, 
in their works ; now, not one of these, with the exception of lacri- 
mae, could stand in their verse, except with the first short, and to 
make even lacrimae admissible, the (fiphthong must be elided. In 
Horace we find, Idcrtmdj Od. IV., i., 34; Ep. I., xviL, 60, (kc, and 
also Idcrima, Od. IL, vL, 23 ; Idcrimis, Od III., vii., 8, <fec. 

Rule IY. 

A vouod before arvother vorjody or before a dipJuJumgy or before b 
followed by a vowel, in the aa/me word, is short, provided the injoo 
votvels, or the votoel and diphthong, form sepa/rate syllahlea, 

As—fHii, Tyrii, tenuere, tinSae, veho, 

Eocceptions. 

a. The penult of the old form of the genitive of the first declension 

is long, as terrdi, anddi, pictdi, 

b. The penult of the genitive and dative of nouns of the fifth 

declension is long, as diH. 

But it is common in fdei or Jidei, and rei or rH, and found 
short only in spei, (L) 

c. The penult in genitives in ivs is common; we find iUius and 

ilUus, ipsms or ipsrius, istms or istius, nvUlus or mdVius, toVius 
or totius, villus or ullius, unlus or unius; but alius has the 
p3nult always long. There is no good authority for alterius 
or utr(v>s, with the penult long, and none to determine the 
quantity in solius, (II.) 

d. The first syllable in flo and its tenses is long, except in those 

where r is found, for we h&vefieTet, fieri, <kc. (III.) 

e. a and e are long in words ending in div^ and eius, when each vowel 

is pronounced distinctly; thus, Gdivs, Veins, FompH (vocative), 
and the like. (IV.) 

f. The first syllable in Dla/na or Diana (V.), ohe or 6he (VI.), is 
common, it is long in eheu (VII.), and in "/o (the daughter 
of Inachus). "/o, the interjection, follows the general rule.^ 
(VIII.) 

^ Some rank among the exceptions to this rule ex, the dative of u, which occurs as 
a dissyllable, with the first long, in Lucret. II., 1136 ; III., 665 ; V., 285, 753 ; 
YI., 674, 796. But in these, and all similar passages, it ought to be written eii, to 
point out that it is the dative connected with the old genitive eiiua. See Bemark II. 
on Eole III. 
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g. By far the largest class of exceptions consists of words taken 
directly from the Greek. These are, for the most part, proper 
names; they cannot be reduced to rule, and a knowledge of 
them must, therefore, be acquired by praiitice. Thus we have 
der, cycneus, dms, Aeneas, Deiphchus, Troes, Medea, and a host 
' of others. (IX.) 

Examples, 
Urbs antiqua/t2t^, Tyrii tenHere coloni. V JE, I., 12. 
Aut dirum tm^ae genus, aut invisa Minerrae. F. G. lY., 2A:%, 
Classe v^ho mecum, fama super aethera vectus. T. JEi I., 379. 

a. Terrdique solum subigentes cimus ad ortus. L. I., 213. 
Atdai in medio libabant pocula Bacchi V- JE, III., 3*54. 
Dives .equiim, dives ^^ic^at vestis et auri. V, JE, IX., ^^, 

5. Nunc adeo, meHor quoniam pars acta dielL V. ^, IX., 156. 

Nee jacere indu manus via qua munita^/^c^. L, V., 103. 
Tantum habet etjidei, lures licet et Samothracum. /. III., 

[144. 
Quis morum Jidiique modus ? nunquamne virilL S. S. 1., iL, 

[164. 
^tJidH rarum foedus paucisque tributum. Man. II., 605. 

( Praeterea rei quae corpora mittere possit. L, I., 689. 

< Curtae nescio quid semper abest rei.^ {(Jlwria/mh,) H, 0, III., 

( [xxiv., 64. 

c ( Posthabita coluisse Samo; hie iMus arma. F. ^. I., 16. 
( Tu £Etciem illms noctem non amplius unauL F. JS. I., 683. 

{Ipeivs Anchisae longaevi hoc munus habebis. F. JS. V., 535. 
Nunc ultro ad cineres ipmis et ossa parentis. F. JS. V., 55, 

( Sancta ad vos anima, atque isttus inscia culpae. Vc ^. XII., 

[648. 
IsSiua tibi sit surda sine arte lyra. P. IV., v., 5Q, 

{NvlUu8 addictus iurare in verba magistrL H, E, I., i., 14. 
Non te nvUivs exercent numinis irae. F. G, IV., 453. 

{Verum totliba ut lacus putidaeque paludis. G, XVII., 10. 
Magnanimosque duces totmaq^e ordine gentis. F« G, IV., 4. 

1 Rei is used as a monosyllable also ; e, g,, Lucret. IT., 886* 
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{Non habet in nobis vlUus ira Iocuhl 0. T, V., vi., 34. 
Adiicias; nee te vlUua violentia vincat. V. JE, XL, 354. 

{ Unlus ob noxam et furias Aiacis OileL F. ^. I., 41. 

( Navibns, infandnm, amissis uniua ob iram. F. JS, "L, 251. 

Heu magnum altervaa frustra spectabis acervum. F. G. I., 158. 

Fastidiret olus qui me notat TJWius borum. H. E. I., xviL, 15. 

Docte sermones te^Hi^que linguaa {Sapphic,) H. 0, III., viii, 5. 

d. Omnia \»i[ifle7vt, fieri quae posse negabam. 0, T, L, viiL, 7. 
Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigiis. F. G. IV., 407. 
Anchises,yWe< vento mora nequa ferenti F. JF. III., 473. 

e. Cinna est CMilSy is sibi paravit. (PAoZcecian.) 0. X., 30. 
CMha ut fiat, lulius et Proculus. M, XL, xxxvi, 8. 
Quod peto da, Gaiy non peto consilium. M, 11. , xxx., 6. 
Emtum plus minus asse CdiSmo. {Fhalaecia/rL) S. S, lY., ix., 22. 
Accipe, Fompei, deductum carmen ab illo. 0, E, P, IV., i, 1. 
Forte super portae dux VUlls adstitit arcem. P. IV., x. 31. 

f. ( Exercet Diana choros; quam mille secutae. F. uE, I., 499. 

I Constiterunt, sylva alta lovis lucusve Dlanae, F. ^. III., 681. 

Ingerere. Hue appello. Trecentos inseris ! o^ -ET. S. L, v., 12. 
Importunus amat laudari donee dhe iam. ff. S. II., v., 96. 
'Ohe iam satis est, dke, libelle. (PhaiaeciarL) M. IV., xcL, 1. 
Ferreus est, eheu, quisquis in urbe manet. T. IL, iiL, 2. 

g. Si nigrum obscure eomprenderit dera comu. F. G. I., 428. 
£t cycnea mele Phoebaeaque daedala chordeis. L. IL, 505. 
Italides quas ipsa deeus sibi dia Camilla. F. jE. XL, 657. 
Aeneas scopulum interea eonseendit et omnem. F. ^, I., 180. 
Deiphdbum vidit lacerum crudeliter era. F. JS. VI., 495. 
Egressi optata potiuntur Troea arena. F. JE, I., 172. 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet. H. A, P., 185. 

Reman'ka. 
1. With regard to the doubtful quantity of the penult in fidei^ 
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rei, (fee, it seems probable that the original form of these words, 
and others belonging to this declension, was nom. Jideia^ reia, genit. 
Jideiris, rFt-is, and afterwards dix>pping the s [as took place also in 
nouns now classed under the first and second declensions (see Ap- 
pendix on Ancient Form of the Declensions)] became ^/w/m, reii. In 
corroboration of this, we find that the best MSS. of Lucretius have 
red, in Lib. L, 689; YL, 392, 918. See Gifanii Conlectanea; 
Jideii occurs in an hexameter quoted by Cicero in his Treatise de 
Senectute, 

nie vir haut magna cum re sed i^lenv^ fidm. 

And after the lapse of many ages, it re-appears in the writings 
of the Christian poets, Paullinus Nolanus ' and Venantius Fortun- 
atus.' See Vossius Aristarch. IL, c. xiiL 

The i of the diphthong being dropped in the process of time, the 
word either retained its proper quantity, as dwi in Yirgil, or 
became subject to the general rule, as r^ in Horace. The 
student ought to remark, that the examples oi Jidei all occur 
in writers of the lower age, with whom it is very common. The 
quantity of spH seems to rest upon Seneca, no very stable founda- 
tion. Its form would exclude it fix)m Dactylic verse. Exactly in 
the same way, we may account for the long penult in auldi, terrdi, 
the original form of these words being avlais, terrais (or, perhaps, 
andaesy terraes), genit. aulairis, terrairis (or omlaeis, terraeis), the s 
being dropped, they became aula/i-i, terrm-i, and dropping one of 
the two concurring i's, auld-i, terrdri, the quantity of the diphthong 
ai being retained. These forms, aulai, &c., were introduced by the 
poets, after the time of Lucretius, very rarely, and for ornament 
only; and thus did not undergo the same change in quantity Bi&fidei 
and rei, — See Appendix on Ancient Form of the Declensions. 

IL The genitives nuUlus ipmis, &c., had the penult always long 
in prose, as we learn from Quintilian. Hence they were in all 
likelihood once written mdlems ipsems, and when the e of the 
diphthong was dropped, they preserved their proper quantity in 
prose, although the poets took advantage of the circumstance of the 
t being followed by a vowel, to bring them, when it suited their 
purpose, under the general rule. 

III. Fio also would anciently be written /eio, and would have 
the first syllable long in all the tenses without distinction. Some of 
the parts, however, of these tenses, in which r occurs, could not have 

^ Paullinus was Bishop of Nola, and flourished towards the end of the fourth and 
the beginning of the fifth centuries. He was the pupil and filend of Ausouius, and 
several poetical epistles addressed to him by the latter are still extant. 
. ^ Yenantias Fortunatus, Bishop of Fictavium, flourished under the younger Justin, 
in the sixth century. 
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been used at all in Dactylic verse, if the first syllable had been 
always long; thuSyf teres, flerent, cannot stand in any place of a 
Dactylic verse, and not gyqji fUrerriyfieriy without an elision; hence, 
when the e of the diphthong was dropped, the writers of heroic 
verse introduced this change into the quantity of those tenses where 
it was most necessary, preserving the proper and original quantity 
in the rest. This opinion receives much support from the fact, that 
the comic writers who lived before the prosody of the language 
was very accurately defined, and whose verse required no such 
modification of these words, constantly used fierety &c., with the 
first long,^ e. g., 

Iniurium 'st nam si esset unde id fieret, Terent. Ad.l.y ii., 26. 

While in the works of the Christian poets, such as Prudentius, 
Arator, Tertullianus, (kc, not only the first syllable in fieremy <fec., 
but inj^o, &c., also is made short, e. ^., 

lamque tuusyteri mandasj/w) Cyprianus alter. {Dactyl. Hept Archil.) 

[Prud. Periat. XIII., 59. 

The account given by Yossius of this matter, which does not 
appear very satisfactory, is founded upon a passage in Priscian; 
they imagine that the imperfect subjunctive wasy^tre/w, which, by 
transposing the vowels and separating the diphthong into distinct 
syllables, became fUrem. See Yoss. Aristarch. II., c. tc\\\. ; but it 
would seem rather to have heen fsieremy which, by dropping one of 
the vowels of the diphthong, a process exceedingly common, became 
fi-erem.* 

TV. We have the express testimony of Priscian,' that such words 
as PoTnpeius, VulteiuSy Cams, were written with a double i in all 
the oldest MSS., PompeiiuSy VulteiiiiSy Caiius; and in the same way 
from Veiiy we should have Veiius. This sufficiently accounts for the 
quantity of the first syllable in these and such words. Hence, the 
vocatives in the passages quoted above are in reality Ca/iriy Pompev-iy 
and this last undergoes another conti*action in Horace into Pompei, 
as in like manner Vtdtei-i becomes Vvltei, 

Pompei meorum prime sodalium. {Alcaic Hendeca8yU.)n. 0. II., vii., 5. 

Durus ait, Vvltely nimis attentusque videris. H. E. L, vii., 91. 

Doctor Carey, in Ms Latin Prosody, seems to be wrong in ranking 
Grains along yA\h. GaiuSy as a trisyllaljle with the first long, as it is 
always a dissyllable in good writers. The only authority adduced 
by him is, 

* See Port Royal Latin Grammar, Bk. X., Rule III. 

* (Jn the quantity of jioy see Donat, ad Terent. Adelph. I., iL 26 ; Priscian IX., 4, 2S, 

* Bk. X., pp. 739, 7:10. 
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Ilia domus princeps Troiani Grdvi belli Manil. lY., 686. 

But here we have to remark, that the MSS. in this passage are 
in the utmost confusion, that this and the two preceding lines are 
considered by Bentley and other commentators as altogether 
spurious, that many MSS. have Gratia, from which some have 
made out Graedaf but where Grata was found we cannot telL In 
Bentley's edition it stands, 

Princeps ilia domus Troiani Crraecia belli. 

While Scaliger approves of 

Princeps ilia domus Troiani maadma belli 

Manillas uses the word Grama veiy often in other passages, and 
always as a dissyllable. 

We may take this opportunity of noticing the quantity of different 
parts of the verb aio, which wiU exemplify the app^nt anomalies 
introduced, by dropping one of two concurring t*s. The word was 
originally written aiio,^ and doubtless pronoimced dl-^o. One of 
the t's being dropped, the a and remaining i sometimes formed a 
diphthong, as in the_ori^nal form, and sometimes two short 
syllables. We have mo, aiunt, cR^eham, SUha^y aieba^, &c.; and on 
the other hand, dis, dSU, e, g,y 

Servus; Habes pretium loris non ureris mo. ff. E. I., xvi, 47. 

Plebs eris; at pueri ludentes. Hex eris, murU, H. E* i, 59. 

Eelicem 1 iB/Aam tacitus. Quum quidlibet ille. H. S, ix., 12. 

Non sum moechus, dfo. Neque ego, hercule, fur, ubi vasa. ff. S» 

[II., vii, 73. 

Nil d/U esse prius, melius nil ooelibe vita. H. E, I., i, 88. 

V. The double quantity in Dia/rva is very easily explained. 
According to the ancient Italian mythology, the deities were gene- 
rally paired, male and female ; thus there was lamua, or Scl, who seems 
to be equivalent to the 'HXcoc of the Greeks, and lanna or Luna^ 
whom the Bomans in later times chose to identify with 'ApTBfiig. 
Dia/na is a contraction for Dea lana, who was thus made into 
Deuvna : the e of the diphthong being dropped, gave rise, as in the 
numerous instances explained above, to the double quantity of 
Dia/na, since it could be brought under the general principle of one 
vowel before another. — On la/nus and Zona, consult Varro, K B. I., 
37 ; Macrob. Satumal. I., c. 9. 

YL Ohe, the interjection follows its primitive 0, which, since it 

* So the word was written even by Cicero. See Qaintil. I., iv., il. 
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cannot be elided, is made either long or short when it fia.lls before 
a voweL See below, article Elision, 

VII. We generally find classed under the exceptions to this rule 
the word Eheu, which is said to have the first long. The existence 
of the word is very doubtful Wherever it occurs, it is in all 
probability a corruption of ffeu, Heu (the ^sv, ^€v, of the Greeks^ 
Heu, Heu was abbreviated by the transcribers into HekeUy which is 
common in the MSS., and hence arose EKeni*. See Muson. Burman. 
and Heyne, on Yvrg, Eel II., 58; and Ed, III, 100.' 

VIII. In all common books of Prosody the quantity of the first 
syllable is said to be doubtful, both in io, the interjection, and lo, 
the daughter of Inaehus; but it is always short in the former, and 
always long in the latter. 

Clamat, \o matres, audite, ubi quaeque Latinae. Y, M, VII., 400. 

Clamat, \o coniux, quocumque in cardine mundi S, IV., 779. 

And so repeatedly in Ovid, TibuUus, Martial,* Silius, &c. Doctor 
Carey, who supposed that it was common, quotes 

Quaque ferebatur ductor Sidonius, %o 
Conclamant. ^S'. XIV., 516. 

« 

But Heinsius, who is followed by Buperti, upon MSS. authority, 
restored the true reading : — 

Parte alia Perseus (puppem banc Tiberinus agebat) 
Quaque vehebatur Grantor Sidonius lo 
Goncurrunt. 

Where Perseus and lo are the names of the two ships. 
As to 7o, the beloved of Jove- 
Ad levem clypeum sublatis comibus "/o. V. JE, VII., 789. ' 

Gonstiterat quocumque modo spectabat ad 'lo 

Ante oculos '/o, quamvis aversus habebat 0. M, I., 628. 

And so repeatedly. To which are opposed 

Quae tibi causa fugae, quid "/o, freta longa pererras, 0, H, XIV., 103. 
Quern memor a sacris nunc quoque pellit ^/o. Z&w, 624. 

But in the first of these, one MS. gives, instead of quid lo, the 

' See also Bonnaiuad AnthoL Lat., torn. L, p. 579 ; torn, it, p. 628. 
' By a rare license, to seems to be contracted into a monosyllable in 

Clamant eoce mei, to Saturnalia, yemia. M. XL, ii 6. 

pronounced yo ! 
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words vd quid; while another has quae, die, /reta, either of which 
is a good reading; the second of the above passages is from the 
Ibis, a poem, the authenticity of which is dubious, and the text 
notoriously corrupt; some of the best editors have adopted in this 
particular line, lie correction of Heinsius, and substituted Ion 
for lo. 

The following collection of examples from writers of the Augustan 
age will probably satisfy the student : — 

Vo (interjection). Virg. M VIT., 400. Hor. Od. lY., ii., 49, 
50. S. I., iiL, 7. A, P., 460. Tibull I., i., 24 ; II., iv., 6 ; v., 83, 1 18. 
Ovid. Her, V., 118. Amor, L, ii., 34; vii., 38. A, A, II., 1, his., IIL, 
742. Trist IV., ii., 51, 52. Fast, IV., 447. Met, IIL, 442, 713, 
728; IV., 512; v., 625, 6is. 

Vo (daughter of Inachus). Virg, jE, VEL, 789. Hor, A, P., 
124. Prop, II., xxviii., 17 ; xxx.,29 ; xxxiii., 7. Ovid, Artwr, L, iiL, 
21 ; IL, ii., 45 ; xix., 29. A, A, L, 323. Met, L, 584,588, 628, 629. 

In Greek, also, this word is always "loi. 

IX. Although it is impossible to give any general rule for the 
quantity of one vowel before another in Greek words, we shall be 
much aided if we, in each case, refer to the original language. We 
shall then find that some are long, because they are written with 
the long vowels, y}, cu, or with a diphthong. 

Thus we can at once determine the quantity of such words as 
Deiphohus, Troea, cycneus, Medea, Alexandria, if we recollect that 
they appear in Greek as AtiKpo^og, Tpweg, kvkveioq, MriSeiOy 
^AXe^avSpeia ; but, on the other hand, in such as der, dvus, Arlon^ 
{*ar}p, Seoc, 'Aptwv,) we have nothing to guide us but a knowledge 
of Greek Prosody. 

Again, we frequently find the quantity vary in words taken from 
the Greek, because they appear in the original language under a 
double form, which often depends on the dialect used by the poet; 
thus, Canopeum and Conopeum^ because we have in Greek, fcaivb>- 
TTiov and icwycoTrciov ;' 'Sous and ^Eous, in Greek r/t^c* and 
Jc^oc ;* Medea or Malea, from MaXeca' or MaXca ;® Nereides or 
Nereides, from NiypijiScc^ or NijpciScc;* Rhea or Rheay from 

^ Many critics, in this case, always write Conopium. See Bentley on Hor. Epod. 
IX., 16. 

' For xMvavuoit and xaveiTrtov, see Agath. Antholog. iii., 61 ; and PauL Sil. 
AnthoL iiL, 91, who are referred to in Maltby's Lexicon. 

* E. g., Call. Ep. xxi., 1. * Soph. Elect, 18. • Horn. Od. /., 80. 

* Eurip. Orest, 356. . ' Horn. II., a., 88. * Mosch. Id. j3., 114. 
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Pfio^ or Peri;* Dcusdateus, Daedaletis, DaedcUtis, fiom the triple 
AaiSaXeiog* AaiSaXcoc/ AaiSaXoc,' <jbc. 

So, in the accusatives of Greek nouns in evg, we find sometimes 
Anthea, Orphea, Protea (AvOta, ^Opfpea, UptjTea), according to 
the common dialect; or Idowenea, Ilimea (^ISofiiVfia, 'iXiovfia), 
according to the Ionic.' 

Some words would appear to differ in quantity from their arche- 
types, thus, in Latin, we have chorea and chorea, while in Greek 
we fi^nd ')^opiia alone; also platea, which is the feminine ad- 
jective TrkaTHa ; but we may fiurly conclude, that the Romans 
were in possession of authorities unknown to us. As the above 
forms ought to be impi^ssed upon the memory, we shall give the 
authorities for all our assertions. 

Examples, 

( Ut testudineo tibi, Lentule, conopeo, I. TT., 80. 

< Sol adspicit conopeum {Iamb. DimJ) H. E. IX., 16. 

( Foedaque Tarpeio conopea tendere saxo. P. IIL, xi, 45. 

{'Eoasgue domes Arabum pictosque Grelonos. F. G. IL, llo. 
Aut quum sole novo terras irrorat ^Eous. F. jE. L, 288. 

fPraebeat hospitio saeva Malea suo. P. IIL, six., 8. 
Nee timeam vestros, curva Malea, sinus. 0. A. IL, xvi, 24. 
lonioque mari J/o^oeque sequacibus undi& F. ^, V., 193. 
Qua formidatum Maleae spumantis in auras. S- T., IL, 33. 

{ Discedunt, placidisque natant Xereides undis. 0. M, XIIL, 899. 
( Nereidum Phorcique chorus Panopeaqae vii^o.' F. jE, V., 240. 

( Collis Aventini silva quem Rhea saoerdos. F. JE. VIL, 6o9. 

< Saepe Rhea questa est toties foecunda, nee umquam.' 0. F. TV.^ 
\ [201. 

( lule eeratis ope DaedaJtea. (Sapphic). H. 0. IV., ii, 2. 

< Daedaleuin lino cum duce rexit iter. P. IL, xiv., 8. 

( £t munire £akvos et daeddla fingere tecta. F. G. lY., 179. 

> Callim. U. L, 10; ApoIL Bbod. L, 1139. ' Callim. H. I., 21. 

» Enrip. Fnig. EnrradL ix, 12. • Horn. IL, A, 195. 

* Horn. IL, 5., 179. 

* The iffO0ody of sach wofrds will be discussed bereafler under DkereiU; and, it tbe 
same time, we shall have ooca&icMi to notice several others which appear in Latin 
under a doable form, in oonseqnence of their variations in Greek. 

' We Diav, however,, in this line, if we please, consider Nereidum as a tris^-Ilablfl^ 
and so StiPfiOfi in the passage from Moschns, referred to above. 

* The persons spoken of in these two passages are different, hot tbe name Is the 
eame;at all evaita, the doable form in Greek is esUblisbed bj the pasaages tn Calli* 
machaa and ApoUonins^ referred to abovcu 
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Prospectum late pelago petit. AiUhia si quern. V. JE, I., 181. 
At non Chionides Eumolpus in OrpMa talis. 0. E. P. III., iiL, 41. 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protia nodo. ff, E, I., i., 90. 
Idommea ducem, desertaque litora Cretae. F. ^. III., 122. 
llionea petit dextra laevaque Serestum. F. JB. 1., 611. 

( Desidiae cordi, juvat indulgere choreis. V. ^. IX., 615. 
< Pars pedibus plaudunt choriaa et carmina dicunt. V. JB. YL, 
i . [644. 

{Istos qui in pUUia modo hue modo illuc. {Phalaeciam.) C, XY., 7. 
Purae sunt pkUeas, nihil ut meditantibus obstet ^ £[. E, II., iL, 7 1. 



One or two words deserve particular notice, as they have given 
rise to some controversy. 
Academla, ought to have the penult considered long. 

Inque Academta umbrifera nitidoque Lycaeo. Cicero de Divin. Lib. 

[I., 13. 

Atque Academiae celebratam nomine villam. Zater. TvUiua,^ 

Which decide the question in so &r as the practice of the golden 
age of Boman literature is concerned. 
To these are opposed only. 

In Latium spretis Academia migrat Athenia C. de Cone. M. I., 94. 
Obviet et quanquam totis Academia sectis. Sid, Ap. XY., 120. 

It is always long in the Greek authors,' e, g,, 

AXX' cJc 'Aica8i|/i7ay Kanwv vvo raig fiopiaig airo0p£^cic* {Anap, 

[Tetram. Cat). Aristoph. Nvh.y 1001. 

AjcaSq/LiIac riicovcra Xo'yciiv. {Ana/p. Dim. Acat,) EpicrcU. Comic. 

[Ap. Athen. lib. II., p. 228, ed. Sdnoeigh. 

Orion. In some grammars, Orion is said to have the second 

^ There » Dotbing to set up against these authorities, except such as PnideDtiaSi 
who uniformly makes it Pla^kif e. g^ 

"SuduB plStiat si per omnes cursitans. (Iamb. Trim). Prvd. Peritt. X., 164. 

So also Peritt. IL, 167 ; IV., 71 ; XIL, 57 ; XIV., 49. Advers. Symmach. II., 

1087. 

*In a poem quoted by Pliny, XXXI., 3. He was the freedman of Caina 
Antistius Vetus, who became the possessor of the Academia of Cicero, after the death 

of the orator. 

' So says Herman in his note on the passage of Aristophanes, quoted below. I do 
not much admire his way of scanning the line from Cicero, namely, making demia a 
dactyl, leaving the a nndided before umbri^rtu 

The whole question is discussed at length in the Ckasical Journal^ voL zi , p. 123. 
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syllable common ; but it is always long in every good Latin writer,^ 
although it is common in Greek. On the other hand, the first 
syllable is common in Latin, but always long in Greek ; and the 
third syllable, in the oblique cases, is common in Latin, and long 
in Greek.* 

Armatumque auro circumspicit "Oriona. V. jE, III., 517. 

Cum subito adsuigens fluctu nimbosua "^ Orion, V, JE, I., 535. 

Aut Helicon iubeo, strictumve 'OiiMis ensem. 0, M, VIII., 207. 

Catullus uses a difierent form, "Odrion, 

Proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret ''Odf^Um, C. LXVL, 94. 

Gerpon. Scheller in his grammar says, that the second syllable 
in Geryon is common. It is always short, 

Gerpone extincto, Tir3mthi^8 attigit arva. V, jE. VII., 662, 

So also Lucret V., 28, Virg. M, VIIL, 202. Hor. Od. IL, 
xiv., 8. Prop. III., xxii., 9. Ovid. Her. IX., 92. Silius I., 277 ; 
III., 422 ; XIII., 20 L Sidonius Apollinaris, indeed, makes one 
of his numerous false quantities in this word, when he says. 

Nulla tamen fdso prior est Geryone pugna. S. A, XIIL, 13. 

But a few lines farther on (v., 19) he has 
V Gerpvnes nos esse puta monstrumque tributum. 

EULE V. 

Derivatives follow the qtiantitt/ of the words from which they a/re 
formed. 

1. This rule applies strictly to the modifications which words 
undergo in declension, comparison, and conjugation, in so far as 
those syllables are concerned which are not affected by the 
inflexions. 

Thus, since the first syllable in dries is short in the nominative, 

^ In the Eiythraean index to Tirgil, we find quoted, 

Debilis '(h^iSnia dextram minitatur inermem. Chud, Prob, et Olyb., 28. 
But in all modem edd. it stands, 

DebUis 'Orion dextram miratur inennem. 

* In Greek, we iSnd '"n^iw**, Horn. IT., a ., 488. *n^J5»i», Eurip. Ion., 1150; 
and in Callim. H. III., 265, the form borrowed by Catullus, ^fietQtav, Possibly the 
original shape of the word in Greek was ^Ov^toky, which gave rise to the legend, this 
was made into ^Cl^iav ; and the Latins, by dropping the v, got 'Og<A)y, with the 
fir&t short See Ovid. Fasti V., 536. 
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it remains short in drietis, drieti, (fee, since its form does not change 
with the inflexions; but the same cannot be said of the last syllable, 
which is long in the nominative, although in the oblique cases the 
corresponding syllable is short, arietis, ari^ti, <fec. In like manner 
monosyllables retain in the genitive and oblique cases, when formed 
regularly, the quantity of the nominative, e, g., sol, solis; ver, veris; 
fur ^ Juris; vir, mri} 

So also from mltis comes mttioTy from durus, durior, durissi- 
mus, (fee* 

In like manner, the first syllable in lego being short, it remains 
short in all the tenses which are formed from the present, as legeba/m, 
Uga/mf legerem, <kc. ; and, on the other hand, the first syllable in 
the preterite legi being long, it will be long in legercmi, legerim, 
tegissem, &c., and all other parts of the verb formed from the 
preterite.' 

2. The rule applies to all words which are clearly and distinctly 
formed from other words, by the addition of certain tenninations or 
suffixes, according to well established analogy. 

Thus, from dnimua we have dnimosuSy 

ruUura — vMuraliSy 

rdsa — rdsetuTThy 

vidla — vidlaritmif 

sanguinis — sanguineus, sanguin>olentu$, 

palveris — pylvervlentvs, 

Idhor — lahorifer, IdboriosuSy 

and this will be found to hold good generally. 

But when two words are merely connected together by derivation 
from a common root, we cannot, even when they resemble each 
other in structure, with any certainty infer that the quantity of 
the corresponding syllables will be the same; for, although this 

* Observe, however, that Z5r, pdr^ pes, aSL, make in the genitive iarw, parir, p&tis^ 
saUSf but par in the older forms of the language had paris in the nominative, and the 
three others seem to have been originally lars or laiHs, peds (pedis), and sals (salsus — 
saJsugo), so that the naturally short vowels were lengthened by position, and some- 
thing of the same kind happens in such words as mdmvfui, offa, slffnum, (ignum, which 
give the diminutives mamUla, ijfeUa, sigillum, tXgillum. 

' But sScus gives sedus, 

' When we speak of certain tenses being formed from the present, and otheni 
from the preterite, these expressions are used in reference to the convenient arrange- 
ment adopted in most grammars; if we examine the matter more closely, we shall, 
of course, find that the preterite itself is formed from the present The difference of 
quantity between the first syllable of the present and the first syllable of the preterite 
in the above and similar instances is easily accounted for, but we have nothing to do 
•with that in the meantime. 
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happens mucli oftener than otherwise, yet the exceptions are too 
numerous to admit of the principle being broadly stated. 
Some of these exceptions deserve particular attention. 
Several kindred verbs which have two forms, one active and the 
other neuter, or which diifer otherwise in meaning, differ also in 
quantity. 
Thus, 

pldca/re — pldcere, 

8eda/re — sedere — wdere^ sedea. 

legate — Ugere, 

dicare — dicere* 

Idba/re — labi. 

Not that such distinctions are by any means universal, for we 
have cldrare and ddrere, rigare and I'lgere, f&gare dJidifAgere, idcere 
and idoeref &c. 

Observe the following : — 

^ liquUur, 

-( liqtmrey liquet, Uquesco, Uquefdcio, 
( llquena, liqitor, llquidus, or Uqueaa, Uqitor^ UquiduB, 

Words which differ in meaning, but which are spelt in the same 
way, often differ in quantity, which arose possibly from the pronun- 
ciation being purposely varied, so as to prevent confusion, so, 

duds from duco, dUcia from dvac, 

regis (regius, regcdis) — rex, rigis — r^go (regida,) 

legia — lex, legis — Ugo, 

voces — vox, vdces^ — -voco. 

Upon the same principle we may explain sedes the verb and sedes 
the substantive, the short quantity reappearing in sMUe, So also 
we have idem in the nom. masculine, and idem in the nom. neuter, 
the original form of these words having been probably isdem and 
iddem. The word stispido, in common with aspicio, consptdo, 
despido, <fec., has the antepenultimate syllable short, but suspido 
the substantive has the antepenultimate long in Martial — 

Oblinitur si qua est minimae suspido rimae. XI., xlv., 5. 

JEduco of the first conjugation has the penult short, while educo 
and all the other compounds of duco which retain the conjugation 
of the simple verb retain its quantity. 

We subjoin a few words which are apparently connected etymo- 

* It can scarcely be said that the quantity in r^gis^ %i», vocisj arises firom the 
original form of the nominative legs^ regs, vocs^ for that would apply equally to dues, 
■which gives duels ; the genitive in such words appears to have been formed by 
inserting i before the final a of the nominative. (See Appendix on the Declensions.) 
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logically, but which exhibit variations in the quantity of their 
corresponding syllables, and this list the attentive student will 
easily enlarge :^ — 

aoer — dcerbiis, aMcer, dcesco, dcetmn, dcidiu, 
area — dristay dareruL 
c6ma — como. 
dlcere — dUxtx. 

h6mo — hiJmanuB, 

hUmus, h&mUiSf hUnw/re — humidus, hvme/M^ hamesoK 

iUgv/m — iugerwm, iugis. 

UUeo — Idtema, 

IttXjluda, luceo, lumen — liUxma, 

mdcer, irUkeOy mdcies — mdcero, 

moles, moLioT — mSlestvs, 

Tiotus — n6ta, ndto, TidtabUis, 

persdno — persona. 

qvMer — quaJbv/or, 

sdgax — saga, praesagio, praesdgiuTru 

sdleo — solennis, solers, 

sdpor, sdporus, s6porifer, sdporo — sopio, sopU/us, but semis^pitus^ 

stips, stipis — kvpo, stlpendmm, 

tSgo, teges — 4egula, 

t6t, tdtidem, tdties — tottis, 

vddo — vddum, vddosus. 

/tdeSyfideHsj/idditer, perftdus, perfidia, 
• • • • 

jtdOf/idiLSf/idticia, ivjldus, (fee. 

voXy vocis, vocalis, vociferor. 

v6co, vdcabtdum, a/vdco, revdco, &G, 

In many cases where the etymological connection is unquestion- 
able, variations in quantity admit of easy explanation. Thus, for 
"^ Odium we must look to the obsolete present ^Odio, not to the pre- 
terite ddi, flUo givesJliiviyfS, but we ^djluvidus in Lucretius, which 
we ought to connect with a preterite ^tZvi, andJluTnen is probably a 
contraction ofJluviTnen, as semen (sero) is of sevvmen, and eosamen of 
exagvmen &om dgo. Lastly, gldmero has uniformly the first syllable 

' Let him be careful, however, to exclade all far-fetched and purely fanciful 
etymologies. 
' See £ule XXVI. on PvlysyUabUs in CotnposUion, 
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short, which is certainly at variance with the quantity of gl&inua in 
the Lucretian line — 

Nam, si tantumdem est in lanae gloTnere, quantum. Z. I., 354. 

But, on the other hand, we read in Hor. Ep. L, xiiL, 14, 

Ut vinosa gUmus furtivae Pyrrhia lanae. 

Therefore, if the readings are correct, we must conclude in this, 
and similar cases, that the ancients themselves were not agreed as 
to the true pronunciation of the word in question. 



The foregoing rules are frequently termed General Rules, because 
some of them apply to all the syllables in a word without distinction, 
and others, to all except the last Those which follow are more 
limited in their character, and, for the most part, refer to one 
syllable only. Those regarding compound words, ought, strictly 
speaking, to be placed among the general rules, but practically it 
will be found more convenient to discuss them after we have 
become acquainted with the laws which regulate the quantity of 
final syllables. 
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QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES, 



I. MONOSYLLABLES. 



BULE VI. 

Monoayllahles a/re long^ 

As — a, we, &i, pro, tu, «mj, quin^pdr, ver,fd8y vds (vasis), pes, vis, os, 
(oris), tus, &c (I.) 

Exceptions. 

a. Monosyllables ending in h, d, I, t, are short, as silb, sed, vel, eU 
But sal and sol follow the general rule. 

h. The following monosyllables are short : — 

The enclitic particles que, v^, ne (interrogative), c^, t^, &c., 
which are attached to the end of words, as in Yimmqicey 
rapidii?e, tantawe, hosce, tu^^, <kc/ (11.) 

c. To these add, fdc, n^c, dn, in,fer,p^r, ter, vir, c6r, quis (nomina- 

tive),' his, CIS, is (the pronoun) es (from sum). (III.) 

d. Hie, the pronoun, is found short, but is generally long. (IV.) 

Examples, 
Ipsius ante oculos ingens o vertice pontus. F. ^. I., 114. 

' We ought perhaps to class with these, the demonstratiye enclitic, ct, as it appears 
in hunccine, hi^cfne, and the like. 

Multorum, ignosces, alias loqnar. JJuncdh? solem. H, 3, I., ix., 73. 
Hiscine versiculis Rperasti posse dolores. H. S. I., ii., 109. 

■ Quia (dative or ablative) for queis or guibus, is long. 

Qias angiista mails cum moenia vexarentur. C. LXIY., 80. 
Quu ante ora patram Troiaesab moenibus altis. V. M. I., 95. 
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Non metus officio m fe certasse priorem. F. JB* I., 584. 
Quern at fata virum servant n vescitur aura. V, JE, I., 546. 
Fro molli viola 'pro purpureo narcisso. F. E, V., 38. 
Concilias, tu das epulis accumbere divonL F. JE. I., 79. 
Sic oculos, «Ui ille manus, mc ora ferebat. F. JE, III., 490. 
Imperium sine fine dedi, qutn aspera luno. F. ^. I., 279. 
Ludere far impar equitare in arundine longa. H. 8. II., iii., 248. 
Hie ver assiduum atque alienis mensibus aestas. F. G, II., 149. 
Invidia est ? et nos/a« extera quaerere regna. F. jE, IY., 350. 
Sincerum cupimus vds incrustare. Probus quis. H, S. I., iii., 56, 
Fes etiam et camuris hirtae sub comibus aures. F. G. III., 55. 
'Oa humerosque deo similis namque ipsa decoram. F. ^. I., 589. 
Angulus iste feret piper et tua ocius uva. H, E. I., xiv., 23. 

a. At si non fuerit tellus foecunda sUb ipsum. F. G. I., 67. 
Multi ante occasum Maiae coepere aed illos. F. G, I., 225. 
Prima vU auctumni sub frigora cum rapidus soL F. G, II., 321. 
Exit H obducto late tenet omnia limo. F. G, I., 116. 
Non acd oxygarumve caseusve. {Fkcdaedan.) S. S. IV., ix., 36. 
Sal, oleum, panis, mel, piper, herba, novem.^ A.Ep. LXXXVI., 2. 
Per duodena regit mundi aol aureus astra. F. G, I., 232. 

h. Anna ymonnqu^ cano Troiae qui primus ab oris. F. ^. I., 1. 
Ne tenues pluviae rapidive potentia solis. F. G, I., 92. 
Tantan^ vos generis tenuit fiducia nostri F. ^, I., 132. 
Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius bosce secutua H, S, I., iv., 6. 
Nullo praemisso, de rebus tu^e loquaris. F. III., xiv., 25. 

c, Haec/cfc et exiguo tempore liber eris. 0. A. II., ii., 40. 

Incidit; ast alii subeimt, nee saxa, nic uUum. F. jE. II., 467. 

Qui genus 1 unde domo ? pacemne hue fertis, dn arma. F. -^. 

[VIII., 114. 

* These are the atithoiities given hy Yossias for the quantity of talf and I am 
unable to add othen from porar wtiten* 
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DeucaJion vacuum lapides iactavit in orbem. V. G, L, 62. 

Yade age, et ingentem fsuc^fir ad aethera Troiam. F. JS, III., 

[426. 

Ipse t^r adducta circum caput egit habena. V. jE, IX. 587. 

Efibetos cinerem immundum iactare pir agros. F. G. I., 81. 

Hie vir, hie est, tibi quern promitti saepius audis. F. jE. YI., 

[792. 

Molle cihr ad tiimdas sic habet ille preces. 0. T. Y., yuL, 28. 

Aptemus : dolus an virtus qt^ in boste requirat ? F. jE, IL, 390. 

Apta quadiigis equa : te hia A&o. {SappK). H. 0, TL, xvL, 35. 

Yestrum praetor, U intestabilis et sacer esto. H. 8, II., iiL, 181. 

Quisquis ^8, baud credo invisus coelestibus, auraa F. ^. I., 387. 

Renuvrka. 

I. Niy tbe interrogatiye, is always attached to other words as an 
enclitic. In ordinary conversation it was abbreviated by dropping 
the e, even before a consonant. Thus, in the dramatic writers we 
find constantly the forms, mderC, airCy 8(Uin\ and the like, for 
videane^ aisne, satisne, where, it will be observed, the 8 also is 
dropped so as to make interrogations more short and sharp. 

II. Va8, vadisy a surety, is, in many books on Prosody, said to 
be short, but it does not occur in the nominative in any passage 
which decides the quantity. 

Osj Oaaisy a bone, appears to be short, from its compound ex68y 
which will be noticed below. We have also the testimony of 
Augustinus de Grammatica, p. 1980, ed. FutscL, who tells us that 
08y orUy is long ; 08y oasisy short. 

III. Fac, Yossius says that^oc is always long, and cites 

Hoc^ac Armenios, haec est Danaeia Persis. 0. A. A.'Ly 225. 
Durius incedit,yao ambulet, omne papillae. 0, B, A,, 337. 

But Heinsius, upon unexceptionable MS. authority, restored in 
the first, 

"Koc facUo Armenios, haec est Danaeia Persis. 

And in the second, 

Durius incedit,y(!lk; tnambulet, omne papillae. 

In almost all cases where /ac is followed by a vowel, the MSS. 
vary between /ac and /ace; the attempt of Yossius to establish a 
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distmction in the quantity of these words, seems unworthy of the 
usual good sense of that excellent grammarian.^ 

Vvr and cor are frequently said to be common; the former on 
the authority of 

De grege nunc tibi vir, et de grege natus habendus. 0. M, L, 660. 

Which is now corrected, and stands, 
De grege nunc tibi vir, nunc de grege natus habendus. 

The latter, also on the authority of Ovid : — 
Molle meum levibus cor est yiolabile teUs. 0. H, XV., 79. 

But the best editors have adopted 

Molle meum levibusque c6r est violabile telis. 

Bis. The quantity of his has been considered doubtful. 
In the Aldme ed. of Manilius, we find, lY., 451, 

Bi8 undena nocens, et bis duodena nocentes. 

"Which seems to be a misprint for bisque; at least, the latter is 
adopted, without remark, by all modem editors. Vossius quotes 

Bis aether, bis terra dedit, confusaque rursus. (7. G., 61. 
But all edd. and MSS. which I have ever met with give 
His aether, his terra dedit, &c. 

Cis is usually ranked among short monosyllables; but I do not 
remember any passage which decides its quantity. 

ESf from edo, is said to follow the general rule; but authorities 
are wanting. 

III. Hie and hoc deserve particular notioa 

Hicy the adverb, is always long; as, 

Hue pater, O Lenaee, tuis h%c omnia plenis. F. Q. II., 4. 

Hie, the pronoun, is short in the two following lines from 
Virgil : — 

Solus hlc inflexit sensus animumque labantem. F. ^. IV., 22. 

Hie vir Mc est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis. F. u^. IV., 792. 

and in the poem entitled Laudes Hercvlisy sometimes erroneously 
ascribed to Claudian, 

lUi unum ferro : geminos hXc inermis et unus. 

* Witli regard to FaCy see Heins. and Burman. on Ovid. Heroid. II., 98 ; and Voes. 
Aristarch. U., 29. 
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But is in most cases long, as in 
Haec finis Prianii fatorum, hlc exitus ilium. F. ^, II., 554. 

With regard to Hoc, no example can be quoted, except from the 
comic writers in which it is found short; or from the collection of 
the Anthology J which, for the most part, cannot be regarded as any 
authority; but it is often long, as, 

Dicendum tamen est, hoc est, mihi crede, quod aegra. 0. H, XX., 109. 

Hoc deus et vates, hoc et mea carmina dicunt. 0* H. XXL, 235. 

These are the facta; the opinions expressed by the old gram- 
marians respecting the quantity of these words differ widely from 
each other. Velius Longus and Priscian seem to think that hie 
and hoc are both naturally short, and that in all passages where 
they are found long they ought to be written hicCy hocc, and 
considered as abbreviations of Atcce, hocce} 

Terentianus Maurus, Marius Victorinus, Probus, Charisius, and 
Martianus Capella, on the other hand, assert that in these words 
c has the same force in pronunciation as a double consonant; that, 
consequently, hie and lioc ought always to be long, and that Virgil 
was guilty of an inaccuracy in changing the pronunciation and 
quantity of Aic, in the two passages cited above. 

Vossius says that hoc is used short in the nominative and 
vocative; but he is unable to bring any better authority than that 
of two anonymous poets in the collections : — 

Et vos hdc ipsum quod moriamur invitat, 
Propter Adc, atque aliis donis des cuncta rogantL' 

See Priscian, p. 958. Yelius Longus, p. 2219. Marius Yictorinus, 
p. 2471. Probus, p. 1390. Charisius, pp. 4, 5. Terentianus Maurus, 
V. 1657. Martianus Capella, lib. iiL voss. Aristarch., lib. ii., c. 29. 
Classical Jov/mal, vol. ix., p. 339. 

Si qud, ne qiUl, nwm gudy are abbreviations for si aliqua, Tie aXiqua, 
num aliqua, ought to be written in one word siqua^ nequdy rvwmqudy 
and will then fall under the next rule. 

^Zumptsays — **The nominative Mc^ and the neater Aoe, althongh the vowel is 
naturally short, are commonly used long, because the pronunciation was hkc and hooc^ 
as a compensation for the ancient form Atce, hoceJ* 

' This line now stands in the ed. of Meyer — 

Proque hoc atque alieis donis des digna merenti 
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II. POLYSYLLABLB& 



FINAL A. 



Rule VIL 

A final is short, 

As — navitd, musdy almdy Hector d, nommA, (bo. 

Exceptions, 

A final is long in the following cases : — 

a. In the ablative singular of nouns of the first declension, as in 
picturd ina/nif altd mentey &c, (I.) 

&. In vocatives of the first and third declensions from nominatives 
in as, as — Aened, Falld, Add, 

But vocatives in a ftom nominatives in es, follow the general 
rule, as — Orestd, Folydectd, Thyestd, Aeetd, (IL/ 

c. In the imperative of the first conjugation, as praemonstrd, 

conservd. (III). 

d. In all undeclined words. 

As — drcd, cUrd, contrd, extrd, frustrd, infrd, iuxtd, suprd, 
vltrdf anted, posted, postiUd, praetered, proptered, the numerals 
as trigintd, &c. 

But eid, itd, quid, follow the general rule, and also cUphd, betd 
— the names of letters. (IV.) 

* These are flSl Greek forma. 
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Exa/mples, 

NcmtA turn siellis numeros et nominA fecit F. G, L, 137. 
Mu8dy miLi causas memora, quo nuinine laeso. F. ^. I., 8. 
Liber et alTnit Ceres, yestro si mxinere terrain. F. G. L, 7. 
Hectoris bic magni fuerat comes, Hectord drcum. F. ^, YL, 1 QQ. 

a. Sic ait atque animnm pictura pascit inaoL F. ^. I., 464. 
Exciderant animo; manet altd mente repostum. F. jE. L, 26. 

& il«n«l, vigila, et velis immitte mdentes. F. u^. X., 229. 
Teque iuyat, FaUd ; sed bellis acer Halesus. F. J7. X., 41 1. 
Tempos, AUd, yeniet tua quo spoliabitur auro. 0, Af, lY., 643. 
Fecemnt Furiae, tristis OreM, tuae. 0. T, L, y., 22. 
Te tamen, O parvae rector, Polydectd, Seriphi 0. M. Y., 242. 
Tereos, aut coenam, crude Thyeatd, tuam. M. lY., xlix., 4. 
Amplexus, Aeetd, dares fletusque yideres. F. F. YIII., 11. 

e, Incorrupta mei coTiservS foedera lectL P. lY., iiL, 79. 
Currenti spatium ^o^mcm^a, callida Musa. L, YI., 93. 

d. Cvred mite solum Tiburis et moenia Catili (Ghoria/mh.) H, 0. L, 

[XVIIL, 2. 

Dextera diriguit, nee citra mota, nee ultra. 0. M, Y., 186. 

Conird non ulla est oleis cultura neque illae. F. G. II., 420. 

Laudet ametque domi, premat extra limen iniquus. H. E, L, 

[xix., 36. 

Frustrd nam scopulis surdior lean, {phoriamb.) H, 0. III., 

[yiii, 21. 

In/rd Lucili censum ingeniumque tamen me. ff. S. II., i, 75. 

Imperio aocitos alta vrUrd limina cogit. F. jE,, XL, 235. 

Ut mxtd genitorem adstat Layinia yirgo. F. ^. YIL, 72. 

Frigidus est etiam fons, suprd quem sita saepe. L, YI., 880. 

Quos alios muros, quae iam lUtrd moenia habetis. F. J^. IX, 782. 
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TJbi iste, post Phaaelus, antea fbit. {Iamb. Trim,) C. lY., 10. 
Petti, nihil me, dent antea, iuvat. {Iamb, Trim,') H. E, XL, 1. 
IfOerea magno misoeri mtinnure pontuxiL F. J^. L, 124. 
Multaqae praatereSk Laorentis piaemia pugnae. F. 2E, XL, 7& 
Praedaram mimdi nataram, jpropforsaqua L, Y., 157. 
Kec sibi posUUa metuebant talia verba. C LXXXIY., 9. 
Mentula habet [instar] trigifU& iugera pratL C. GXY., 1. 
Et numqiiaiii visda trigini& dara mamillis.^ /. S. XIL, 74. 
Ferret ad anrigerae caput arboris, Eid per ipsom. F. F. YIIL, 110. 
Inoolimns; sed vos, si fert itd corde yoluntas. F. ^, YI., 675. 
Sed quiS non aliter vires dabit omnibus aequas. V, G, II., 286. 
Quod alpha dixi, Godre, paenulatorum. {Scazan,) if. Y.,xxvL, 1. 
Dicas lioebit hetSme togatorum. {Scazon,) M. Y., xxvi, 4. 

ReTMvrka. 

I. The ablative singular of the first declension is long, because it 
is a contraction ; the original form of the ablative of pevma was 
penna-e, contracted pennd, and so in all others. — See Appendix on 
the Original Form of the Declensions. 

IL The Eomans here follow the example of the Greeks, from 
whose poets they borrowed all these proper names; thus we have 
uniformly 'Aivcio, IIovXvSa/Lca AaoSa/Lca, but'Opscrra, Qveara, &c> 

III. Here again we have a contraction, ama is contracted for 
affrujre, just as doce is contracted for doce^ — See Appendix on the 
Gonjugations. 

lY. I consider circa, dJtra, contra, extrS, fivstrS, infi% intra, 
vuxta, avpra, tUtra, to be imperatives of verbs of the first conjugation, 
of which fnistro, intro, supero (cont. supro), are still in use, and thus 
we can satisfactorily account for the long quantity of the last 
syllable. 

It is not easy to give an explanation of anted, posted,^ inters, 
praeterea, postiUd, as these at first sight appear to be compounds of 
the prepositions amie, post, inter , praeter, with the accusatives plural 
of ia and Ule, in which case the last syllable ought undoubtedly to 
be short. An ingenious writer in the Classical Journal (Mr. 
Carson of the Edinburgh High School, I believe) has endeavoured 

^ Trigifda occurs in Yirgil, ^. I., 268 ; III., 391 ; viii., 44, bat in all these the last 
syllable is in Caesura, and therefore I have preferred quoting the two examples given 
aboTe. 
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to show, that ea and Ula in these words are in the ablative case; 
but I feel disposed to agree with the author of a very able article in 
the Jcywrrwl of Educaiwn^ vol. L, p. 106, who supposes them to be 
formed &om amJte eamfi^ post earn, <fec., the correlatives amiequamy 
postqiia/m, still retaining the final letter. 

Contra is said to have the last syllable sometimes shorty upon the 
following authorities ; — 

Contrdq}ie Lethaei quassare sHentia rami F. F, VIIL, 34. 

Which is the reading of the Junt. and Aid. edd., but aU the good 
MSS. give the reading now universally received — 

GunctaqvLe Lethaei quassare silentia ramL 

We find also, 

CorUrd iacet cancer patulam distentus in alvum.' Mem, II., 253. 

The MSS., however, vary, and from the reading as it stands in 
the oldest of them, Bentley, with great ingenuity, makes out. 

Strata iacent, cancer patulam distentus in alvum. 

But a writer like Manilius, whose age is uncertain, and whose 
text in so many places is hopelessly corrupt, cannot be received as 
on authority in a matter of this sort 

Lastly, we have a scrap from some ancient anonymous poet, 

Quis pater, aut cognatu' volet nos contrd tuerL* 

Which is worth nothing. But when we come down to Ausonius, 
it forms one in the long catalogue of barbarisms common among 
the writers of that period. 

Saepe mora est quotiens contrd parem dubites. A, P, I., 16, Fraef. 

[Fpig. 

FostecL It may be difficult to adduce a satisfactory example of 
this word, without having recourse to the comic writers; but there 
is no reason to suppose that it differed in quantity from anted. We 
find, indeed, 

Fostea mirabar cur non sine litibus esset. 0, F, I., 165. 

But the difficulty is easily avoided by taking it as two separate 
words, Fost ea, or by pronouncing it as a dissyllable, FostecL (See 

' This is a line quoted by Varro, L. L. Lib. VII., § 12, ed. Miill., when dis- 
cussing the meanings of tueri, A quotation which immediately precedes it is firom 
Ennius, whence this verse also is supposed to belong to that poet. See also a quota- 
tion from Ennius, ap. Serv. ad'Virg. Aen. yiii., 361, in whidi we find 

Contra carioantes, verba atque obscena profatos. 
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below, under Poetical licenses.) As to poiAeoqiumh, cited from 
Victorinus, it is utterly unworthy of notice. 

Postilla, A better example of this word is given in the Port 
Royal Grammar. 

Hypsipyle woXio& poatilla sensit amores. P I., xv., 19. 

But in this line, postilla is a conjectural emendation of G. Fab- 
ricius, which has not been generally received. 

Triginta. Many prosodians in their love for doubtful quantities, 
assert that the final a in the numerals is either long or short. In 
support of this position, they bring forward 

Ter triginta quadrum partes per sidera reddant. Man, II., 322. 

Even if we admit the evidence of Manilius, his testimony will 
avail but little in this case. In all the oldest MSS. of the classics, 
numbers were expressed by marks, not by words ; hence, when the 
transcriber found LXXXX. in his copy, he ignorantly rendered it 
by Ter triginta, instead of Nongervtae. (See Bentley's note.) This 
is rendered still more probable by the circumstance, that Triginta 
occurs six lines lower down, with its true quantity. 

Triginta duplicat partes, pars tertia deerit. 

With regard to quinqiutgintS, we have, 
Mutua quod nobis ter quinqitaginta dedisti. Af. III., xL, 1. 

But several MSS. give quinquagena. Again, 
Sexaginta teras cum limina mane senator. M. XII., xxvL, 1. 

In which passage Sexagena is probably the true reading. See 
Voss. Aristarch. — Schrevil. not. ad loc. 

We have Sexaginta in Martial VII., ix., 1. SeptimgintS is found 
in the Anthology (IV., 283, 314), and Ausonius shortens Noiia>gintd, 

Nonaginta dies et quatuor et medium soL A, Eel, IV., 1. 

Quia, Notwithstanding the frequent occurrence of this word in 
the best writers, by whom the last syllable is uniformly made 
short,* Dr. Carey pronounces it doubtful, on the suspicious authority 
of a single line in Phaedrus. 

Ego piimam toUo nominor quia leo. P, I., v., 7. 

' In reading oyer the Latin poets, previous to editing the present work, I had the 
cariosity to mark how often quia occurred in the best writers with the last syllable 
short. The following is the result : — In Lucretius, 107 times ; in Virgil, 7 or 8 
times, besides quianam, ^, Y., 13, X., 6, and qwaaie^ JE, lY., 538 ; in Horace, 84 
times; in TibuUus, once; in Propertius 10 times | in Ovid, 125 times; but not once 
in any of these authors with the a long. 
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But almost all editors agree in considering the line corrupt, and 
most of them read 

E^o primam tollo quoniam nominor lea 

In Ausonius indeed we have qvM,y 

Sed qaid, nostro docuere in aevo. (Sapph.) A, Fro/. VIIL, 7. 

See also Plant. Bacch. IV., iv., 29. 

Some except from the imperatives of the first conjugation, FiUa, 
used parenthetically, as in 

Hoc, piUd, non iustum est, illud male, rectius illud. P. 8. TV,, 9. ^ 

To which we may add. Mart IX., xcvi, 5, and XL, xcv., 2; but 
in all these instances many MSS. give piUo, which makes the matter 
doubtful. 

We find in most editions of Catullus, 

Istos commodd, nam volo ad Serapin. {Fhdlaecicm,) (7. X, 26. 

The line, however, is generally supposed to be corrupt, although 
the learned are not agreed as to the emendation which ought to be 
adopted. 
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EULE VIIL 
'Efirud 19 short, 

As — exemplan'S, honS, foeder^, Galp^^ Fraenest^, iU8, verterS, dnS, 
impuTiij rUi, &o. 

Exceptions, 
E final is long in the following cases : — 

a. In words of the first and fifth declensions^ and in adverbs derived 
from the latter, 

As — AegU, cra/mhe, Thiahe, NympTie, Mdpomerie, Alcide, 
Actoridi, die, Jlde, /a/me, qua/re, Iwdie, && (I.) 

6. In contracted plural cases of the third declension, in words 
transplanted from the Greek, 

^ (7a/pe, in the example quoted from Juvenal on the next page, must be the ablative 
from a nominative, Calpes or Calpis, of the third declendon, although in other passages 
(e. g,^ Plin. H. N. III., prooem.) the nominative CcUpe is found, and is generiUly 
considered to belong to the first declension. 
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As — cetS, Tndiy pelage, tempe, &c, ; i. e., iciyrca, fisXta, inXajBa^ 
Ttfiinaj contracted tcnrri, fiiXri, ircXayii, refiirri, 

c In the second person singular of the imperatiye of the second 
conjugation, as — gaude, salve, vale, (II.) 

But ca^e has the last syllable either long or short (III.) 

d. In adverbs formed from adjectives of the first and second 
declension, as — -probe, late, Umge, 

But heriS, malS, infemJS, sfupernS, follow the general rule. (lY.) 

A In the adverbs yerm^,ycr«, ohe, 

Teimere is not found in any good writer except before a word 
beginning with a voweL (V.) 

EoMmpleB, 

Exempla/r^ dare et vestigia notitiaL Z. 11., 123. 
Consulis, o hone rex : cuncti se scire fatentur. F. JE. XI., 344. 
Des, pater, et pacem hanc aetemoybee^^ iungas. V. J^. XI., 356. 
Aequora transiliet, sed longe Calpii relicta. /. S, XIV., 279. 
Dum tu declamas Eomae Praen/estS relegL H, E, I., ii, 2. 
lUS mihi ante alios fortunatusque laborum. V. jE, XL, 416. 
Verter^, Maecenas, idmisque adiungerS vites. V. G, L, 2. 
Queis sM nee potuere seri nee surgerS messes. V. G. L, 161. 
Et saepe alterius ramos impwriS videmus. F. G, II., 32. 
Ergo rite suum Baccho dicemus honorem. F. G. II., 393. 

a. AegU Naiadimi pulcherrima, iamque videntL F. E, VI., 21. 
Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. /. S, VII., 154. 
Saepe ut constiterant, hinc Thisbe, Pyramus illinc. 0. M, IV., 71. 
Daphnidis Idaei quern Nymphe pellicis ira. 0, M, II., 77. 
Quem tu Melpomene semel. (filwriaTnb) H. 0, IV, iiL, 1. 
Te precor, Aldde, coeptis ingentibus adsis. F. ^. X., 461. 
Quantus in Aea^cide, A ctorideqne fuit. 0. E. F. II., iv., 22. 
Libra die somnique paris ubi fecerit horas. F. G, I., 208. 
Porte die solemnem iUo rex Areas honorem. F. jE. VIIL, 102. 
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Efi&xe ; iussas ciua fide poenaa luam. (Icrnih, Trim) H, E. 

[XVIL, 37* 

Amissis, ut fama, apibus morhoqyLe/amequs, F. G. IV., 318. 

Quari per divos oratus uterque penates. H, S. II., iii., 176. 

Mimeribus seryos corrumpam, non hodie si. H. S. I., ix., 57. 

Quae mens est hodiiy cur eadem non puero fuit. (Choriamb.) IT. 0, 

[IV., X., 7. 

h, Dum c^ ponto innabunt, dum sidera coelo. S. VII., 476. 
At Musaea m^e per chordas organicei quae. L, II., 412. 
At pelage multa et late substrate^ videmus. L, VI., 620. 
Tempi qaaje sylvae cingunt super impendentea. C, LIV., xiv., 287 

c. Gaude, quod nulla est aeque foimosa, doleres. F. III., viii., 35. 

Salve magna parens frugum Satumia tellus. F. 6^. II., 173. 

Vale, Sabine, iam valete formosi. {Scazon.) F. G, VII., 7. 

Imperiosa trahit Proserpina vive vaZcque. H, S. II., v., 110. 

' Ca/ve, Cave! namque in malos asperrimus. {lanih. Trim.) 

{H.E.Yl.,\\. 
Lucum lignal coAje ne portus occupet alter. H. E. I., vi., 32. 
Tu cav^ ne minuas, tu ne mains facias id. H. S. II., iii., 177. 
Neu, care, defendas, quamvis mordebere dictis. 0. T.LyL, 25, 

d. Suffenus iste, Vare, quem probe nosti (Scazon.) C. XXII., 1. 
Directaeque acies et late fluctuat omnis. F. G, II., 281. 
Aequora transiliet, sed longe Calpe relicta, /. XIV., 279. 

Si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quidquam. F. jE. IV., 317. 
Insequitur, cumulosque ruit mal^ pinguis arenae. V. G. I., 105. 
"Ne tibi sit &audi quod nos infemS videmus. Z. VI., 187. 
Remorum recta est, et recta superne gubemsL. L, IV., 440. 

e. IsLinqvie/erS sicco subductae littore puppes. F. jE. III., 135. 
Vina^6 dulces oluerunt mane Camoenae. ff. E, I., xix., 5. 
Earns enim.^r7?ie sensus communis in ilia. 7. S. VIII., 73. 
Mobilis et varia est /erme natura malorum. 7. S. XIIL, 236. 
Importunus amat laudari donee ohe iam. H» S. 11.^ y., 96. 
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Rema/rks. 

I. In all such words AsAegle, Thisbe, Nymphe, Jfdpomene, Alcide, 
Actoride, the e is long, because it represents the Greek ij, as it does 
also in cet^y mete, pdage, Temple, 

But these words, which are transplanted without change from the 
Greek, must not be confounded with those which, although Greek 
in their origin, are altered in such a manner as to be declined after 
the Latin model, and consequently adopt the quantity of Latin 
words: thus we have Achilles declined regularly as a noun of the 
third, and therefore AchUle in the ablative has the last short. 

Et tumidas proavo fregit AchilW domos. P. IV., xi., 40. 

and so in similar instances. 

The e is long in genitives and ablatives of the fifth, because it is 
a contracted syllable, as may be seen by referring to the Appendix 
on the Original Form of the Declensions. 

II. In like manner e is long in the second person singular of 
the imperative of the second conjugation, because that also is a 
contracted syllable, scUve being contracted for acdve-e, &c. — See 
Appendix on the Conjugations. 

III. With regard to the double quantity in cav^ or cave, the 
most simple explanation is that given by Yossius II., c. xxv., who 
supposes that anciently two forms of the verb were in use, one 
belonging to the second, and the other to the third conjugation, just 
as we find hoth fervo axid /erveo,fiUgo and fvlgeoy oleo and olo^ &c. 

Besides cave or cave, we find it frequently asserted, that vale, 
vide, responde, salve, have the last syllable common; but it will be 
seen that there is little evidence to prove this. 

Vale occurs very frequently in Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, and 
always long except in the following line, 

Idque quod ignoti faciunt vale dicere saltem. 0. T. I., viii., 21. 

but it is manifest that vale here, if separated from dicere, cannot be 
looked upon as an ordinary imperative, and cannot, from the manner 
in which it is employed, be regarded as subject to the common laws 
of quantity. In other passages, where vale is combined with dico, 
it is long, as Ovid, Met. XL, 460; XIIL, 948; F. IIL, 563; Trist. 
1., iii., 57. 

In addition to the above instance we have, 

' Yossins makes a (mrions mistake here, in snpposing that AchHk is the vocatiye 
abbreviated for Ackilleu, from a nominative Achi^ms, 

' For a full account of these verbs, see Struve, ue(er die Lateinische Decimation und 
Coi^ugatitm, p. 189. 
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Et longum, formose, wde, vaU, inquit, lolla. V. E. III., 79. 

Verba locus; dictoque, twiZe, vMy inquit, et Echo. 0, M, III, 501. 

In these and like passages, the shortening of the e in vcde is 
caused by the hiatus, as w^ be explained hereafter in the proper 
place, and is quite independent of the proper quantity of the 
syllabla 

Vide, The supposition that the last syllable in vide is sometimes 
shortened, rests upon 

Auriculas, videsis, ne maiorum tibi forte. . P. S, I., 108. 

where videsis is a colloquial phrase, pronounced quickly and sharply 
as one word; and upon the insecure foundation of a line in Phaedrus, 

Vid^ ne dolone collum compungam tibi. {Iwmh, Trim.) P. ILL, tl, 3. 

This is certainly the reading of the MSS., such as they are, and 
is defended by Bentley, who refers to the above passage in Persius, 
and to Terent. Adelph. IV., ii., 11. Burman reads 

Vide dolone ne collum pungam tibL 
The Bipont editors give 

Vide dolone collum ne pungam tibL 

In addition to the above, 

Incumbens Odrussa mero : vid^ lata comantem. F. F, V., 595. 

but many of the oldest edd., and some MSS., have viderCaUa, which 
has been adopted by Heinsius, Burman, and all the best modem 
editors. To conclude. 

Hoc vidS ne rursum levitatis crimine damnes. C. D, IV., xxv., 2. 

but these apothegms, which go under the name of Cato, are now 
universally considered spurious. 
Eesponde, 

Si, quando veniet, dicet : responds Poeta. M, IIL, iv., 7. 

The oldest edd., however, and MSS. vary, many having respondeto, 
Eespondere, indeed, is found in Manilius, but there too the reading 
is doubtfiiL 

Salve, 

Lector, salvS; taces dissimulasque, vale. M, XI., cviii, 4. 
This reading is defended by Vossius^ but the Bipont and other 
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standard editions have solve, which is preferable in eveiy point of 



view.* 



The following is a list of the examples commonly quoted to 
prove that e is occasionally shortened in the second person singular 
of imperatives of the second conjugation. Several of these we 
have examined above, and it will be a useful exercise for the 
student to examine the remainder. 

VidS. Phaedr. Ill, vL, 3. Cato DisticL IV., 25. On Vidgn, 
see Bunn. ad VaL Flacc., V., 595. Husck. ad Tibull. II., L, 25. 
VidiisU. Pers. S. I., 108. Ga/ot Catull. LXL, 151 ; see Heindor£ 
ad Hor. Satt II., iiL, 38, 177. Epp. L, iiL, 19. McmX. CatulL X., 
27. Fav^. Ov. Amm. IL, xiiL, 21. Grat. 462. VaU. Ov. 
Trist I., viii., 21. Havi, Ov. Amm. IL, vi, 62. Misc^. AnthoL 
Lat v., 135, 18. ExUyrqwS. Prudent Peristeph. V., 60. Percensi. 
Prudent Hamart, 624. Responds, Mart III., iv., 7. Salvi, 
Mart XL, cviiL, 4. 

lY. Ausonius has interriB, 

Distinctas irUem^ vias mirere deoruuL A. U. XI Y., 14. 

Implicitum quam te nostris iviemB medullis. A,E, Y., 21. 

and we find in him the barbarisms— 

Quum vere obiurgas, sic minded iuvas 

Quum falso landas tunc et amicS noces. A. S. S. S. Hnales. 

Y. Fere has the last short in the later writers, & g., 

Kam tecum feri totus ero quocumque recedam. A, Ep, CY., 5. 

It is said to be short in the comic writers also, see Terent Heaut 
L, i, 70. 



FIKAL L 



EULE IX. 

TJmalis l(mg, 

liSr—frwiMnViy la^y scribendi, mUH, orlHy faUaciy narravi, noU, 
laetatty arceri, descrttH, parUr% utH, &c 

* There is a long and learned note by Danmins, on the tabject of shortening e in 
fmperatiYes of the second coxjagatios, in Artzenins's edition of the Distidia of Cato, 
p. 289. 
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Eoooeptums, 

/ final is short in the following cases :— 
Ob In all nouns transplanted from the Greek, which in the original 

haye t short; as — Minoidt, PhyUidij Daphni, Pari, Adoni, 
Amaryllly Chlori, Sidonl, Cecrojn, <kc., and in Latin words 
declined according to the Greek model, such as Tibri; but this, 
of course, does not apply to such words as Danai, Simdi, where 
i represents a diphthong, these being in the original Aavaof, 
^ifxoeL (I.) 

6. In nisi and quasi. (II.) 

c. I final is doubtful in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi. (IIL) 

d. In the older poets, the s in short final is, is sometimes dropped 

before a word beginning with a consonant, in which case the t 
is short 

Examples. 

Paullatim et snlcls JrumenCi quaereret herbam. F. G. I., 134. 

Icci beatis nunc Arabum invides. {Alcaic Sendee.) H. 0. T., 

[xxxix., 1. 

Garrulus atque piger scrtbendi ferre laborem. H. S» L, iv., 12. 

NiUlt cura fuit extemos quaerere divos. F. IV., L, 17. 

Pectora, terrarum qui in orbl sancta tuetur. L. V., 75. 

Nee fraus te incolumem ^o^^ocf perferet Auno. V. M. XI., 717. 

Ah quoties iuvenum na/rravi potus amores. 0, H, XVI., 241. 

Noli nobilibus, noU te offerre beatis. P, II., xxiv., 49. 

Hanc quisquam lacr3nms laetarl credit amantum. 0. A. III., x., 15. 

Concilio possent arcerl tempore iniquo. L. I., 184. 

Si quis erat dignus describi quod malus aut fur. ff. S. I., iv., 3. 

Nee signare quidem smt partir^ limite campum. V. G. I., 126. 

Miscet numen vtl Graecia Castoria {phoriamb.) JET. 0, IV., v., 34. 

a. Morte ferox Theseus, qualem Mvnmdi luctum. C. LXIV., 248* 
Phyllidi Demophoon patria dimittit ab urbe.* Sab, Ep, II., 1. 

' Some editions read, 

Hanc tibi Pemophoon patria dimittit ab urbe. 
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Insere, Daphni, piros carpent tua poma nepote& F. E, IX., 50. 
Dux Pari Priamide, damno formose tuorum. 0. H. XIII., 43. 
Ferret, Adani, foil Nee grates immemor egit. 0, M, X., 682. 
Mirabar quid moesta deos, Ama/ryWi vocares. F. E, I., 37. 
Et te Cldori decet, filia rectius. {Choriamb.) ff. 0. III., xv., 8. 
Sichni, sic fueras adspicienda lovL 0. F. V., 610. 
Impia funeribus, Cecropi terra, tuis. 0, H. X., 100. 
Haud procul a ripis, advena Tihri, tuis. 0. F, III., 524. 

h, Nee veni, nisei fata locum sedemque dedissent. F ^, XL, 112. 
Sed quasi nau&agieis magneis multeisque coorteis. L, II., 553. 
Quid quasi natali cum poscit munera libo. 0, A, A. I., 429. 



1 



Non mM si linguae centum sint oraque centum. F. G, II., 43. 
Tros Tyriusque miht nullo discrimine agetur. F. jE. I., 574. 
Quare monendus es mtAl, bone EgnatL {Scazon.) (7. XXXIX., 9. 

Haud obscura cadens mittet tibli signa Bootes. F G, I., 229. 
Cuncta tibl Cererem pubes agrestis adoret. F. G. I., 343. 
Quare refectus maximas tibi grates. {Scazon,) C. XLIV., 16. 
Tihtque pallor luteus. {Iamb. Dim,) H, E» X., 16. 

lam sibl tum curvis male temperat unda carinis. F G, I., 360. 
Quod quisque minxit Hoc solet sibl mane. {Scazon,) C, 

[XXXIX., 18. 
Quanto quisque sibl plura negaveiit. {Chorianw.) H, 0, III., 

[xvi, 21. 

i Aut ihi flava seres mutato sidere farra. F G, I., 73. 
< Ter conatus ibi coUo dare brachia circimL F. ./^. II., 792. 
( Aut in materiam ligni pervenit, ihi iam. L, IV., 149. 

Nosque utH primus equis oriens adflavit anhelia^ F G. I., 250. 
Instar veris enim vultus vhl tuua {Choriamb.) H. 0. IV., v., 6. 
Delos vbl nunc, Phoebe, tua est, yJbH Delphica Pytho. T. II., 

[iii., 2Q. 
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dL Te nunc sancta precor Venus ^t genetrix paM nostri. E, A. 

[L,/rag, 9. 

At fixus nostris tu dabf supplicium. C. CXVL, 8. 
* Yirgil uses ubi upwards of forty times, bat never lengthens the second syllable. 
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Sema/rks. * 

I. Some Greek nouns in the dative contain three short syllables 
in succession, as, ThMdi, PSridi, TyndSridi, and consequently 
could not find a place in Dactylic verse, without the elision of the 
last syllable, if it retained its proper quantity. Such syllables are 
frequently lengthened in the poets by the force ^of Caesura, as will 
be explained hereafter in the chapter on Caesura. Thus we find, 

Turn Thetidt pater ipse it^ndum Pelea sensit. O. LXIY., 21. 
Duldor ignis erat Pcffridi cum Graia per armOk P, III., viiL, 29. 
Tyndcmdl poterat gaudia ferre suae. P. III., viiL, 30. 
Et Zephyiis Glaucoque bovem, Thetidk^Q iuvencam. F. F, I., 190. 
Quam Thetidl longinqua dies Glaucoque repostam. F. F. II., 286. 

To which add, 

Thetidi. a LXIV., 337. 0. JBT, XX., 60. M. XL, 221. B, 433. 
Paridt 0. H. VIII., 22j XIII., 74; XVL, 161, jB. A. 711. 
Cwpyi. 0, F. IV., 45. 

II. Nisiy according to Dr. Carey, has the last sometimes long, 
and he gives an example, 

His parvus (Lechiae wm vetarent). (PAa/oeocm.) S. S. IV., iii, 59. 

He ought to have mentioned at the same time, that the MSS. are 
in this place hopelessly corrupt ; that the line, as given by him, is 
a conjectural emendation, and that scarcely two editoi's read the 
passage in the same way; the Bipont has 

TTia parvus, Lecheo nihil vetante. 

We have, it is true, in Sidonius Apollinaris, 

Sint tantum penitosque msi nihil esse probentur. C. XV., 104. 

but if such an aul&ority were worth anything, we might here plead 
the force of the Caesural pause. 

Quad, also^ is said to have the last doubtful on the authority, 

l*roinde quasi fieri nequeat, quod pugnat uterque. L, V., 728. 

Et devicta ^put^ cogatur ferre patique. X. 11., 291. 

But in the first of these, the best MSS. give, 
Proinde quasi id fieri nequeat, quod pugnat uterque. 

And in the seooad, the lengthening of the i maj &irly be attri- 
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bute4 to the force of the Caesaray especially since we find qucu^ 
twice in Lucretius lY., 1011, and VL, 972. 

IIL The compounds of tin, vM, and tUi, deserve particular 
attention, as the practice of the poets seems to be singularly capri- 
cious. Ibi, as we have seen, has the .last common, but in aUtH, 
ibadem, the i is never found short,^ e. g,, 

Nee tam praesentes (dibt cognosoere divos. F. E, I., 42. 
Crebra ferit : deipissae aures, incertus iJbideni,^ V. 0. III., 500. 

Uhi also has the last common, but in neeufA, rncuKAy uJtAfnam^ 
tMvie, the i is always short; in iiinqua it is always long : while in 
ubicunque it is doubtful, e, g,, 

Sicuhi magna lovis antiquo robore quercus. V. G, IIL, 332. 

Necubi suppressus pereat gener. O bene rapta. L. F, X., 958. 

Non phivia cor^juve quibuslibet. In medio qui H. S, L, iv., 74. 

Victoresque cadunt Dana! : erudelis vinqus. V, JS, II., 368. 

( Clamat, lo matres, audite vbUywrique* Latinae. V. ^. YIL, 400. 
< Servor vJtIlcunqvs est, uni mea gaudia servo. 0. M, VIL, 736. 
( Te, Dea, munificam gentes vJtticwnque* loquuntur. 0, A. IIL, x., 5. 

In v£i the i is always long, so also in vebuM; but it is always 
found short in smuti, vMna/my viXqu/ey e, g., 

Sicuii quadrupedum cum piimeis esse videmus. L, II., 537. 
O tUinam tunc cum Lacedaemona classe petebat. 0. H, I., v. 

The doubtful quanldty in mihif fibi, ^t&i, ibi, vbi, ke., and the 
consequent variations in their compounds, may perhaps be accounted 
for in the following manner. These words originally ended in the 
diphthong ei, mihei, tibei, nbd, ihei, vbei, and under this shape they 
are frequently found in inscriptions and MSS., e^ecially tiiose of 
Lucretius. One of the vowels of the diphthong being dropped, 
which, as we have already seen, frequently took place, they would 
sometimes appear as mihey tibe, sihe, <&c, and sometimes as mihi, tihi, 
svbiy (fee. ; in the former case^ final e being short in Latin words, 
except under particular circumstances, the last syllable would be 
made short by the poets; in the latter case, final i being long in 

' Ibfdem perhaps occutb in the comic writers, 

Quid quod dedisti acortiA ? i&icfem ivoa trobob P» T, IL, iv., 10. 

' Heyne reads here vibiqmeqm, 

' We haye vbXcungua in J7. 0, III., xvil., 18, and E. 8, 1., ii., 62. 
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Latin words, the syllable would retain its original quantity^ as it 
probably always did in prose. 



FINAL O. 



Rule X. 



Oji/rud is alioays long in datives and ablatives of the second declenr 
sion; in adverbs derived from them; in words transplanted fr<yrrb the 
Greek, which have (o in the original, a/nd in all other ca^es fiot specified 
in the following paragraphs : thus we have praecepto, verbo, prisco, 
magno ; tuto, crebro, vero, consult© ; Sappho (2a7r0w), Argo 
('Apyw), Clio (KXctoi); lo (interjection), ultro, &c. 

a. final in nominatives of the third declension is, with very few 

exceptions, long in the writera of the Augustan age, and their 
predecessors,' as, imago, virgo. (I.) 

In proper names, however, of the third declension, o final is 
common even in the best writers, in whom we find, Pollid, 
Sdpid, Curid, Virrd, and the like. 

b, final in verbs is very rarely shortened by writers of the Au- 

gustan age, and their predecessors, except in scid, nesdd, putd, 
void, which are, for the most part, used parenthetically. (II.) 

c final in the gerund (III.), and in the following words : — amho, 
ergo, ideo, immo, porro, postremo, quando, sero, vero, is perhaps 
never found short except in writers posterior to the Augustan 
age. (IV.) 

d, final is always short in the following words, in good writers : — 
cvtd, du6, egd, octd, mod6 the adverb, and its compounds, dwm- 
modd, postmodd, quomodd, tantwmmodd} (V.) 

Examples, 
Nee tamen huic nimium praecepto credere tutum est. 0. E. A,, 349. 

* In DO case is the influence of time upon Latin Prosody more conspicaous than in 
the case of final o, the practice of the earlier and later ages being in marked opposition 
to each other. Diomedes asserts (p. 430) that the older Romans uniformly lengthened 
o finaL 

' To these we may perhaps add endd, the old form of tn. 

Quod genus endd mari Aradio fons dulcis aquhi. L, YI., 891. 
Bat many editors, both here and elsewhere, always write indit. 
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Andisti coram nee verbo parcius absens. ff, E. I., vii, 38. 
Frisco si credis, Maecenas docte, Cratino. ff. E. L, xix., 1. 
Yim subitam tolerare, ita magno turbidus imbri. Z. L^ 287. 
Tvio res teneras effert in luminis ora& Z. I.^ 180. 
Tempora nee nnmera^ nee crebro respice Komam. 0. R. A,, 223. 
Non manifesta tamen; cnm vera sustulit acre. 0. M, XY., 579. 
Eztennantis eas conmlid; ridicnlum acri H. S. 1,, x., 14. 
Sappho puellis de popnlaribus. (Ale Hendec,) H. 0. TL, xiii., 25. 
Argo fdnestas pressa bibisset aquas. 0, A. II., xi, 6. 
Clioque et curvae scita Thalia lyrae. 0. F. Y., 54 
Id triumpbe, tu moraris aureos. (Icrnih, Trim,) H, E, IX., 21. 
XJUrb contemtns rogat, et peeeasse &tetur. P. IL, zxv., 19. 

ck Quoram qnantula pars sit imago dicere nemo est Z. lY., 175. 
Yieta iacet pietas; et virgb eaede madentes. 0, M. I., 149. 
Et consnlenti FoUid curiae. {Ale. Hendec.) H. 0. IL, i., 14. 
Contigans poni, Scipid magne, tibi 0. A. A. III., 410. 
Curid^ legitimis nunc Fomacalia verbis. 0. F. II., 527. 
Si qnoi, Ftrrd, bono saoer alarum obstitit bircua 0. LXXI., 1. 

h. Sed tamen eM iam quantovis oris bonore. Z. lY., 1167. 

Agby meum quod non es ulta peecatum. {^cazon^ C, XLIY., 17. 

Interea mixtis Ivstraho Maenala Nymphis. F. E. X., 55. 

Lattdo manentem si celeres quatit. (Ale. Sendee.) H. 0. III., 

[xxix., 53. 

Me servasse fidem, si/alld, vipera nostri& F. lY., vii, 53. 

Ipse mibi Mayors, eommendo moenia, dixit. 0. F. YL, 53. 

Nunc scid quid sit amor, duiis in cotibus ilium. V. E. YIII., 43. 

Hoc sat erit, gcid me Danais e elassibus unimi. V. JS. III., 602. 

Ne8cv6, sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. C. LXXXY., 2. 

Hie mibi riescib quod trepido male numen amicum. F. JE. II. , 

[735. 
' The Curio Maximiu, 
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At, putdy sic urbis misero est erepta voluptas. 0. E. P. I., viiL, 3Sf. 
Nam qnasdam void eogitationes. (Fkalctecicm,) (7. XXX Y.^ 5? 

c f Prigidtts in pratis ccmtando ruinpitur anguis. F. B. Vlll., 71. 
J Et Yoluisse mori, et moriendd ponere sensus. 0, T, I., iiL, 99. 
I Plurimus hie aeger moritur vigilandd, sed ilium. /. III., 232. 
y Quae nosti meditandd velis inolescere menti. A, B, CXLI., 2. 

Anfibo florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo. K B, YII., 4. 
Ambo propositum peragnnt ite:r urbis aventes. H, 8, II., vi.^ 99. 
Matronae peccantis in cmihd iusta potestas. ff, S. II., vii., 62. 
Ambd pii, carique cmiho; nequeam ipse priorem. S, T, Yl., 37i. 
Amplius j €Knbd truees, ambo abseessere minantes.' F. F. YIL, 

[653- 

Erffo non byemes illam, non flabra neque imbres. F G, II., 293. 
^r^o Quindjilium perpetuus sopor. (Choria/mb.) flliO.I.,xxiv.,5. 
Ergo veloc^n potuit domuisse puellam. P. I., L, 15. 
Ergo, dum Stygio sub terris gurgite labor. 0, M. Y., 504. 
Ergd pari roto gessisti bella iuyentiis. L, P. IX. 256. 
Impune erg6 mihi recitaverit ille togatas. /. I., o. 
Sed tamen esse tuus dicitur, ergd potest. M. I., xv., 6. 

{Ac ne me foliis ideo brevioribus omes.' It, E, I., xix., 26. 
An ided tantum veneras ut exires. {Scazon,) M, I., i., 4. 

fPrustra ? vrmm magno cuifi pretio atque malo. C. LXXYII., 2. 
Adeo bene emitf inquis : vrmn6 non solvit. {Scazon.) M, YIII., 
Yendere, nil debet, foenerat mvmd magis. M» I., Ixxxvi, 4. 

{Sed dicam vobis vos 'porrd dicite multis.* C. LXYIII., 45. 
Atque anima est animae proporro totius ipsa. L, III., 276, 

/ Multos^orrd vides, quos saepe elusus, ad ipsum. ' t. S.'Kl,^ 9. 

< Spirat adhuc pinguisque meo, tu porHi sequeris. B, T. YII., 
( [546. 

Et ^cauros et Fabricios j^^r^m^ severos. /. S, XL, 91.. 

( Cbommoda dicebat si quomdo commoda velletw C, LXXXIY., 1. 

< Frigidus aKricolam si qucmdo continet imber. F G. I., 259. 
( Festorum nerboso colitur si qiumdd theatro. /. S, III., 173. 

^ Add to these, Catnll. XYIL, 8 and 2S. 

' These two quotations overturn the doctrine that €imbo has the o always long when 
masculine, And short only when neuter. 

*ld€o occurs three times in Yii^l, viz., G. XL, 96 ; III., 212; jE. IV., 228; 
but it IS unhecesSaiy to quote these, since in Dactylic verse the last syllable tmat be 
long if not elided. 

* Potto is the Greek vo/^. 
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Heu sard revocatur amor seraque iuventus. T. I., viiij 41. 
Sero respicitiir tellus, ubi fune soluto. 0, A» IL, zi, 23. 
Haec animo ante tubas. Galeatum serd duelli. /. S, 'L, 169. 
Serd dedit poenas. Discerpi noxia mater. M. F. IxviL, 5. 
Serd memor thalami, moestae solatia mortL S, T. 1., 596. 

( Hie verd vietus genitor se tollit ad atira4B.^ V, jE. 1L, 699. 

< Tu potior, ThebanOy queri, nos verd vol^ates. S, T, II., 187. 

( QqckI petimus, sin vwd preces et dicta superbns. V. F, Y., 322. 

d. ( Quieqwd praeeipies esto brevis, ut did dicta, ff. A. F,, 335. 

< Nee cUd credideris, quantum cUd credere laedat 0, A. A, III., 
( [685. 

i CoDSule Pompeio primum dud, Cinna, solebant. C, CXIIL, 1. 

< Et nobis idem Alcimedon du5 pocula fecit. F. E, III., 44. 
( Vel du6^ vel nemo, tuipe et miserabile, quare. F» L^ 3. 

Saepe egd^ quum flavis messorem induceret arris. F. 0, 1., 316. 

Non modd non omnem possit durare per aeyom. Z. IL, 604. 
Hie inter densas corulos mod6 namque gemelloa F. E. I., 14. 
Herculis ritu inodd dictus O Flebs. (Sapphic,) H, 0, III., ziv., 1. 
Nam mod6^ vos animo, dulces reminiscor amicL 0. E, F. I., 

Jjiii., 31. 
Dummrvod6 ne totum corrumpas luminis orbem. Z. 111., 411. 
Foenum habet in cornu, longe fuge, dvanmodd risum. H, S, I., 

[iv., 34. 
Cum victore sequor. Maecenas quomodd tecum, ff, S. L, ix., 43. 

' Fo8tmiod6y quod mi obsit, dare oertumque locuto. H. S, II., vL, 27. 
Fostmodd quae votis irrita facta velit. T, II., v., 102. 
Insequere et voti postmodd compos eris. 0, A, A. L, 486. 
Froximus esse. Yelis tcmMimmoddy quae tua virtus. JEF, S. I., 

[ix., 64. 

' Sed regione nepae vix partes octd trahentis. Mem, Y., 339. 
Sic crescit numerus, sic fiimt octd mariti 7. S, YI., 229. 
Yix octd nummis annulum unde coenaret. {Soaaon,) M, II., 

[Ivii, 8. 

Fema/rha^ 

I. Homd is foimd short in Catullus, nenid and led in Ovid, menJbid 
in the Satires of Horace ; but it was not until the age of Lucan 
that the practice of shortening o final in nouns of the third 
declension became general; in his writings we find carddfptdmd, 

' Vero occuiB very frequentljr in YixgU ; tb« o always long. 
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tird, turhd, &c. ; and in Martial and his contemporaries it is perhaps 
oftener short than long. 

{Nemme in tanto potuit populo esse, luventi, C. LXXXI., 1. 
Silenus quamvis neTtio vocaret adest.^ 0, F. VL, 324. 

Qui ? non est hxymd bellus ? inquies ; est^ (Phalaecian.) G. XXI Y., 7. 

{Nunc led, nunc arbor, nunc erit hirtus aper. 0*A.A,I., 762. 
Gaetulusvefeo,frangerepersequor. (Choriamb.) H, 0. L, xxiii.,10. 

Lividus et mordax videor tibi ] mentid siqua. H, S. I., iv., 93. 

Cardd tenet Tethyn, vetitae transcurrere densos. L, P. lY., 73. 

Aeris altemos angastait ptUmd meatus. L. F, TV., 327. 

Tird rudis, specta poenas, et disce ferire. L, F. Y., 363. 

Tturbd rapax, fragilemque super volitantia malum. L, F, Y., 595. 

II. No example occurs in Lucretius, in Yirgil, or in the Odes of 
Horace, of the final o in a verb being left short, except in scio and 
nescio; which, as well as piUd, void, rogd, credd, do not form real 
exceptions, for these words were either used parenthetically, or in 
colloquial formulae enunciated rapidly; we find indeed, 

Sponded digna tuis ingentibus omnia coeptis. F. jE, IX., 296. 

But the celebrated Mediceo-Laurent. MS. has Sponde, and even 
if we insist with Heyne in reading Spondeo, I have but little doubt 
that it was pronounced as a dissyllable, Spondyo, In like manner, 
it is not impossible that the two last syllables in scio and nescio, the 
latter of which two verbs occurs so frequently in che parenthetic 
phrases, nescio quis, nescio quid, nescio qui, &c., may have been thrown 
together, and the words pronounced skyo and nesk-yo; this, however, 
will not apply to the example, 

Curtae nescidquid semper abest rei. {Choricmih,) H. III., xxiv., 64. 

where nescio must be a trisyllable. 

The shoi-tening of the final o in verbs is very rare in Catullus, in 
TibuUus, in Propertius, and in Ovid; it gradually becomes more 
common in the writers who follow them, and when we come down 
to the age of Statins and Martial it is to be found in every page. 
The following, it is believed, is nearly a complete collection of the 
examples that can be found in the Homan poets who flourished 
before the reign of Tiberius : — 

' To these add, JViemo, H. S. L, i., 1 ; ix., 45, both extra Caesuram. 

JVemd, 0. A. L, viii., 43. T. II., 348. E.P. ll.,iii., 16. M. XV., 600. 
« Add Homd, C. CXV., 8. 
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Verbs ending in short 0. 

CatuUus. Void, VL, 15 ; XVII., 8, 23 ; XXXV., 5. 
Tibullus. Desindf II., vi, 41. 

Nescid, L, vi., 56. 
Horatiiis. VeUi, S. I., i., 104. Dixffrli, S. L, iv., 104. 

Ed, S. I., vi., 119. 

Void, S. L, ix., 17. 
Propertiua Void, II., x., 9. Find^, III, ix., 35. Nescvd, L, iv., 7. 
Ovidim Addd, H., VI., 73. 

Rogd, H. XL, 127 (probably, interpolated). 

Petd, H. XII., 197 ; XVI, 35 ; A. A. II., 10; T. I., ii., 

[77 ; M. VL, 352, 

Rependd, H. XV., 32. Dahd, H. XVIL, 260. 

Dednd, H. XVIIL, 203. 

Negd, A. I., x., 64. Void, A. II., v., 54. 

Oderd, A III., xL, 35 (interpolated). 

ToUd, A. III., ii., 26. 

Amd, A. IIL, xiv., 39 ; R. A, 648. 

Cimferd, E. P. L, L, 25, 

Creddf E. P. I., vii., 56 (parenthetically). 

Ccmd, E. P. IIL, ix., 35. Estd, T. IV., iii., 72. 

Erd, T. rV., X., 130. 

FtUd, occurs about thirty-three times. 

The student will do well to consult the learned annotations of 
Lennep. on Ov. Ep. XV., 32, who gives most of the above 
examples; he omits, however, adddy estd; and when he asserts that 
no instances are to be found either in the Fasti or Metamorphoses, 
except nesdd and putd, he has overlooked petd in Met. VL, 352; he 
also neglects the same verb in Trist. L, iL, 77. 

As to the practice of the later poets, take the following line : — 

PrandeS, pot5, cano, ludo, lav5, coenS, quiesco. AnthoL LcU. IIL, 

[Ep. Ux. 

For the opinions of the old grammarians, see Charisius, pp. 5, 6; 
Diomedes, p. 430; Marius Victorinus, p. 2472. 

III. Scholars seem now very generally to agree in the doctrine 
here laid down on the quantity of the final o in gerunds. Two 
passages are sometimes quoted against it, 

Aufer et ipse meum pariter medicandd dolorem. T, IIL, vi, 3. 

which is found in some MSS. . Heyne, supported by others, gives 
medicande, but probably neither is the true reading. The second 
passage is, 

Fortunam vultus fassa tegendd suos. 0. H, IX., 126. 
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The MSS. are in great oonfucdon here, and the line is iiniyerBally 
allowed to be oorrupt. Many of the MSS. have tegerUe, 

Those who desire further discussion on this subject maj consult 
Valerius Probus, p. 1388; Broukhusius on the above line from 
Tibullus; Heinsius on that from Ovid; Burman. Anthol. Lat torn. 
I., p. 298, 11. , p. 722; the notes of Perizonius on the Minerva of 
Sanctius; Wagner on the Elegy to Messala, <fea 

For other examples of the gerund with o long, extra Caesuram, 
see Lucret L, 399; IL, 1059, 1108; in., 490, 706, 961, 1103, 
1100 (V., 1170; VI., 693); IV., 641, 705, 1098; VI., 686. CatulL 
LXIV., 26a Propert L, L, 9; iv., 1; II., xxiv. 31 (IV., ix,, 9). 
Ov. Her. VII., 129. A. A. IL, 197', 217. T. I., iii, 99; IV., vii, 
25. E. P. ni, v., 11 ; IV., v., 17. Fast. IIL, 307 ; V., 299. Met. 
I:, 496, 547; VI., 425; VIII., 878; X., 582, 602; XL, 107; XIIL, 
374; XV., 380, 434. V. R VEIL, 71, 86. G. HL, 65. M. VL, 
660, 847; VIL, 182. Those within brackets are participles in dtis. 

In later writers the practice of shortening o final in the gerund 
is common, e. g., 

Plurimus hie aeger moritur vigiUrndd sed iUum. /. S., IIL, 232. 

IV. There is such a want of precision in the rules commonly laid 
down regarding these words, tnat it will be necessary to say a few 
words regarding some of them. 

£rgo, A foolish distinction is made by some ancient,^ and almost 
all modem grammarians, between ergo signifying an account of, and 
ergo signifying therefore, as if the two meanings were not the same, 
the word being epyc^i the dative of the Greek noun. They say, 
moreover, that the final syllable is long when the word means x^P^^^ 
and short when it is equivalent to ovv. In reality it is always long 
in the best writers. Doctor Carey, indeed, in his Prosody, quotes 
Virgil against this, 

Ergd metu capiti Scylla est inimica patemo; 

but he forgets to mention that this example is taken from the Ciris, 
386, which few suppose to have been the work of Virgil, and which 
is notorious for the impurity of its text. Heyne's remark on the 
above line is " Iterum inepti monachi acumen ex margine illatum, 
sed valde obtusum. Meinis saltem disertius erat exponendus. Bav- 
thius non male emendat Urgo turn capiti. Puto tamen interpolatorem 
scripsisse. Ergo iterv/m capUi. Hoc idem Heinsius coniicit." 
In the Gradus we find, 

Erg&M solicitae tu causa, pecunia, vitae es. P. HI., viL, 1. 

^ Marina Yictoriniu, and Festoe. 
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But the best M8S. and editioiui giye, 

Ergd solicitae tu causa, pecunia, yitae es. 

There is one passage in Ovid where it is short, according to the 
received reading, 

Yotis ergd meis alii rediture redUti 0. H, V., 59. 

But there may perhaps be some corruption here, since he lengthens 
it uniformly elsewhera (See below.) 

The following are examples of Ergo^ extra Caesuram, in addition 
to those already given from Yirgil : — 

Lucretius, L, 73, 365, 446, 527, 589, 620, 963 ; II., 20, 495, 519, 

625 j III, 143, 176, 456, 667 ; IV., 82, 160, 544, 
562, 609, 950 ; V., 261, 1086, 1135, 1185 ; TL, 180, 
1245. 

Tibullus, III., ii, 9 ; ir., 75; vl, 51. 

Horatius, Od. L, xxiv., 5. Epod. XVIL, 27 ; a L, x., 7 : II., 

iii., 192. 

Propertius, I., L, 15 ; II., viii., 13 ; III., iii, 29 j vii., 1 ; xx., 25 : 

XXIU., 1. 

Ovidius, Her. XXL, 31. Amor. L, vi, 21 ; ix., 81 ; xv., 31. Nux., 

53, 149. Trist. L, vi., 17; II., 543; IIL,vii, 19, 31; 
X., 77 ; xi, 63 ; IV., x., 115 ; V., viii, 33. R P. L, 
ii., 129; IL, xi, 19; IIL, viL, 7 ; IV.,xvi., 47. Fast. 
L, 451. Met IL, 105; V, 504 ; X., 437 ; XL, 224; 
XV., 173. 

To this array of authorities nothing is opposed except the line 
quoted above. Another apparent exception used to stand in Trist. 
I., L, 87, but the passage is now corrected. 

Immo is usually ranked &mong tho&e which have the o always 
short. It is, however, long in the passage quoted &*om Catullus, but 
in Caesura. It is found six times in Virgil, always at the beginning 
of a line, and always before a word beginning with a voweL I am 
not aware of any example before the age of Martial, where it appears 
with the. final vowel short. 

Fost/remo. I do not remember any passage which determines the 
quantity of the final vowel in post/renwy except that quoted from 
Juvenal; but since it is evidently the ablative of the adjective 
poatremvs, there can be little doubt that the earlier writers would 
lengthen it as well as the other adverbs belonging to the same 
<$lass. 

Quqmdo. The compounds of quando differ from each other in 
quantity. 
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Aliquando, like the simple qucmdo^ has the o long in the earlier, 
and common in the later writers, e. g., 

Orbatura patres aliqimndo fnlmina ponat. 0. M, II., 391. 

Et bene, die neutrum, die cdiqua7id6 male. M. X., xlvi., 2. 

Quandoque and Quanddcunque have the o uniformly long; in 
Quand6quidem it is always short. 

Indignor qua/ndoque bonus dormitat Homerus. H. A. P., 359. 

Quanddcunque precor nostro placata parenti 0, T, III., i., 57. 

Dicite, quand6quidem in molli consedimus herba. V, E, III., bb. 

Ego is said to have the final o common. The fact is, that there 
are many hundred instances in writers of all ages in which ego is 
found with the last short, and three or four at most in decent 
metrical authorities where it is found long; but even here in every 
case, if I mistake not, under suspicious circumstances. (See next page.) 

Hunc egOy iuvenes, locum villulamque palustrem. CXIX., L 

Sed quid ego revoco haec? omen revocantis abesto.^ 0. H, XIII. , 135. 
Turn supplex luno, neque eg6 mutare laborans.' S. XYII., 357. 

Ausonius, indeed, uses ego frequently with the last long, extra 
Caesuram, as may be seen by referring to the examples quoted by 
Vossius, Arist. II., c. 27. See also Broukhusius on Propert. I., 
viiL, 31 ; IV., ii., 3; and Drakenborch on the above passage from 
Silius Il^licus. 

ModOf the adverb, in^like manner, is found with the final syllable 
short in a multitude of passages, but it is very difficult (unless 
indeed we have recourse to Seneca and such authors) to find an 
example of it long, even in Caesura; there is one in Lucretius. 

Una moddy caussas abeundi quaerat honestas. L. lY., 1177. 

It is long by position, in 

Hoc quid putemus esse ? qui vnodo scurra. (Scazon.) C. XXII., 12. 

Catullus seems, however, to lengthen the last syllable in quomodoy 
lam Bithynia quoirvodd se haberet. (Phalaecian,) (7. X., 7. 

Care must be taken not to confound modo, the adverb, with 

^ The reading in this line is, however, much disputed, and, if correct, is the only 
example in Ovid. 

* Some of the best editions have. 

Turn supplex luuo, ncque ego haec mutare laborans. 
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fnodOf the dative, or ablative of the substantive, which has the final 

always long. Indeed, it is not improbable that the necessity of 
distinguishing these two words produced a difference in their 
pronunciation, and therefore in their quantity. 

It may serve to set at rest the question with regard to the quantity 
of the final o in ego and jnodo (the adverb), if 1 state, that I have 
marked 532 examples of egd with the o short in Ovid alone, 91 in 
Propertius, 90 in Horace, 64 or 65 in Virgil, 53 in Tibullus, 27 in 
Oatidlus, and 5 in Lucretius, in all 862; while in the same authors 

1 have been unable to find more, with the o long, than the two 
quoted above: one of these from a poem, which although often 
placed among the works of Catullus, is found in no MS. of that 
author, and is now left out by the best editors; the other from 
Ovid, in a line where the MSS. afford half a dozen different 
readings. I am aware that other examples are to be found in 
old editions, but they have all disappeared upon a careful exami- 
nation of the MSS., e. g., Prop. I., viii., 31; IV., ii., 3, <fec. 

Such being the evidence, I feel justified in reversing the judgment 
pronounced by Broukhusius, Drakenborch, and Ruperti, and in 
laying down the rule as given above. 

With regard to Tnodd (the adverb), I have marked 363 examples 
in Ovid, 48 in Propertius, 22 in Horace, 13 in Virgil, 6 in Catullus, 

2 in Lucretius; in all of these (454) the final o is short; against 
which there is one in Lucretius, where it is lengthened in Caesura. 
The same holds good of its compounds, with the single exception 
given above from Catxdlus. 
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Rule XI. 



JJ final 18 long, 

As — comu, Tnetu, partu, Pcmthu, vitatu, diu, 

EoDception. 

IndHf the old form of w, and nenit for nmi, both Lucretian words, 
have the u short 

Uxa/mples. 

Comu decorum, leniter atterena {Ale, Hendec.) H, 0, II., xix., 30. 
Parce m^u Cytherea, manent immota tuoruuL F. M, I., 257. 
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Euiuenidesqiie satae^ tum jxxr^ term nefando. V,G, I., 278. 
Quo res summa loco, Pcmthii, quam prendimus arc^m. V, JE. II., 322. 
Aiebat; sapiens vUcutH quidque petitu. H, S. L, iy., 11^. 
Servatura diu parem. (Choria/mh.) H, 0. IV., xiii, 24. 
Kec iacere mdH manus, via qua munita fidei L. Y., 103. 
NenH queunt rapidei contra oonstare leones. L, lY., 714. 

Eemmha. 

U in the dative ^d ablative of the fourth declension, is 'a 
contraction; thus, in the above examples, nustu is for metu% and 
partu for paHue; the quantity of t^ in the nom. aec. and voc. of 
neuter nouns, was supposed by Diomedes and some other ancient 
grammarians to be short. It is difficult to find excLmples to set the 
question at rest; some produce 

Praeterea lumen per comu transit, et imber. L. II., 388. 

But the last editions have cornvm. 

The u in FarUku represents the diphthong ov in the original 
Greek vord. 

Dm is the ablative of dms, an old form of dies; this is clear from 
the common pbrase, diu rtoctuqus. 

In the older poets, the a in short final tts is frequently dropped 
before a word beginning with a consonant, in which case the i6 is 
of course short, e.g., 

Versibi^ quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant. B. A, YlL,/rag, 220. 
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BUL£ XIL 
"Y JmaH 18 short, 
As — molp, Chdp, Cotp, Tiphp, 

Uooamples, 
Molp vocant superi, nigrs radice tenetur. 0. M, XIV., 292. 
Cedamus,(7Ae^^, iamrepone cantus. {Phalaeciom,) S, S. IV., iii., 119. 
O Coty, progenies digna parente tuo. 0. E, F. II., ix., 38. 
Ars tua, Tiphy, iacet si non sit in aequore fluctua 0. T. IV.^ iiL, 77. 
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FINAL a 



BULS XIIL 

C final 18 loTiffy 
As — iUUCy iUuc 

£xc€pHofk 
C final is short in donic 

Examples. 
lUtc, officiant laetis ne frngibns herbae. F. 0. 1, 69. 
lonios fluctus postquam iUOe Airios isset. C. TiXXXIY., 11. 

DonSe ens felix multoB numerabis amicos. 0, T. L, ix., 5. 

Eemarks. 

lUic and UluCy used adverbially, seem to be the same word as 
iUoc, the ablative of iUic, the old form of ille, 

Adhuc is ad hoc, and falls under the rule for monosyllables in 
composition. 

Donee is an abbreviation of don^cum, which occurs often in 
Plautus^ and donicwm is dearly an adjective in the neuter gender. 



FINAL D. 



Rule XIY. 



Jyfmal is short, 
As — aUd, illUcL 

Exatn^sSt 
Sic dUd ex alio peperit discordia tristis. L, Y,, 1304. 
Nee sopor tUtid erat^ sed coram agnosoere vultus. V. M. III., 173. 



FINAL L. 



Rule XV. 
Jjfim/jil is short. 
As — Hannibdl, semM, nihil, procOl. 
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& HymJeny O Hymenaee Hymen ades, O Hymenaee. C LXII., 5. 
Non aJUa/gen lonicus. {Icmibic Dimeter,) H, E, 11,, 54. 
Troiamque et Anchiaen et almae. {Ale, Enn,) H, 0, IV., xv., 31. 
Mysten ademtum : nee tibi vespero. {Ale, ETendec.) H. 0, II.,ix., 10. 
Thra/ten, ac pede barbaro. (fihyriambic,) H, 0, III.,xxy., 11. 

d, Thry^n et attritis Dctphnin arondinibus. P, IL, xxxiv., 68. 
Aut Ca/p^ aut celsis in puppibus arma OaicL F. J^. I., 183. 
Sed ehd'gn et vittas et ainantes tempora laurus. 8, S, lY., vi, 98. 
Tantaque nox animi est, It^ hue arcessite, dixit. 0, M, YI., 652. 

e, Katalemque, mares, DeU^fa Apollinis. {(Jhoriarnb.) H, 0, I.,xxl, 10. 
Speme dileetam Cyprdn, et voeantis. {Sapphic,) H, 0, 1., xxx., 2. 
Tro^^L^fti aut Phiygiae sorores. {AU, Dec,) H, 0, II., ix., 16. 
lunone Divis, IWSm., Ilion. {Ale, Hendec,) H, 0, III., iii, 18. 
Aeron Heiculeus Caenina ductor ab aree. P, lY., x., 9. 
Prosequitur eantu Triton omnesque marinaa P, lY., vi, 61. 
Nee BahyVon aestumnee fiigora Pontus habebit 0, E, P, II., iv., 27. 
lupiter ! ut Chalyhm omne genus pereat. (7. LXYI., 48. 

Remcurhs, 

I. VidirC deserves particular notice, because it is a colloquial 
form of videsne; the change in quantity resulted, in aU probability, 
from its being employed as a sharp, short interrogation. So Satin' 
for Satiane, is very common in the comic writers. 

II. There is some doubt with regard to the accusative in an 
from short a in the nominative, since some examples occur in which 
it is made long. In all of these, however, the syllable is in Caesura, 
and we may therefore safely pronounce it to be naturally short, e. g., 

Qui legis Electrdn et egentem mentis Orestem. 0. T, IL, 395. 

So also Andromeddn, Ov. Met. lY., 756. 

But OrUhyidn, Ov. Met. YL, 707. Ossdn, Prop. II., i., 19 ; Ov. 
Fast I., 307. Iphigenidn, Ov. K P. III., ii., 62, &o. 
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m. By Caesura, also, we must account for the lengthening of 
the final syllable in Teth^, by Martial and Siliua 

Et viridem Tethyn, Oceanumque patrem. M, X., xliv., 2. 
Intima ab occasu Tethyn impellit et ortu. 8. XYII., 244. 

lY. Care must be taken not to confound Orion ('Opicuv), and 
OrHin, the Greek accusative of Orida ('Opctoc). 

Depressitque duos, Brotean et Ori6n, Orio 
Mater erat Mycale, &a 0, M, XXL, 262. 

The later Latin poets make constant blunders in words borrowed 
from the Greek, which in the original end in oiv, thus : — 

Dum da£m6n invictum Dei (Icmbic Dimeter.) P. F,1L, 505, 
Hie chakeddn hebes perfunditur ex hyacinthL F. Psych, y 857. 

But dobemon, ckaJUxdon^ are Sac/ucuv, xaXKi}S(iii/| and therefore 
must have the on long. 



FINAL R. 



Rule XVII 

'RJmal is ehortf 

As — ccdcdi/ry audidin', oleast^, iUr, gloria, eup^, caldry acridr, eon- 
templatdr, querdr, twrtUr, robUr, caedititry ccUcerUHry ehtctaMtUr, &c. 

Fxcq^ion, 
a. R final is long in words transplanted from the Greek, which 

in the original end in Tjp, and increase in the genitive, as — (ler 

{arip — atpog), aether (alOrip — alOepog)^ crater (fcparijp — 

Kparripoc), &c. 

But pat^y mat^ (Trarijp-Trarpoc — fJiVTrip-nrirpog).^ 
Remark also Hectdr, Nestdr, Castor, from 'Eicraip, Ncorwp, 

KaoToip. 

Celtiier has the last long in Catidlus, and short in Martial 

Wherever the simple Iber occurs, it has the last long. 

Examples. 

Crescit et immensum gloria calcdflr habet. 0, E, P, IV., iL, 36, 
Trans ego tellurem, trans latas avdi&r undas. 0. T, IV., ix., 23. 

' In no respect, however, could pater and mater be regarded as words transplanted 
from the Greek. They doubtless existed in that earlier tongue from whidi both 
Greek and Latin were of&hoots. 
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Infelhc superat foliis olectst^ amaris. F. G. IL, 314. 
Angustum formica terens ii^, et biWt ingens. F. G, I., 380. 
Fratre magis, dubito, gloria, anne viro. 0. F, VI., 28. 
Saeva sedens sup^ anna et centum vinctus aems. F. jE, L, 295. 
Ben plures ccUdr ille vias et caeca relaxat F. G. I*, 89. 
Acridr, aut Boreae penetrabile frigus adurat. F. G. I,, 93. 
Contemplatdr item qunm nnx se pltuima salvia V. G, I., 187. 
Sed memth' unde abii, gtierdr, O ioconde sodalis. 0. E, P. I., viiL, 25. 
Nee gemere aeria eefisabit fAJurtUr ab idmo. F. B. I., 59. 
Vomis et inflexi primtim grave fiMur aratrL F. G, I., 162. 
CdediifWr et tiHa ante ingolevis altaque fagos. F. &. I., 173. 
Ad plenum yiolcenjf/iVty aiq[ua el/u^icMtil't ottixna, F. 6r. It., 244. 

a. AcTyB, tergo quasi provebat atque propellat. L, YI., 1025. 

iler, et longi volvent Titana labores. L, P, I., 90. 

Inde mare, inde aer^ inde iMfAir-ignifer ipse. Z. Y., 499. 

Summus inaurato crotererat^as^r ocantho. 0. if. XIIL, 701. 

Est mihi namque domi pat^, est iniusta noverca. F. E, III., 33. 

Kon iam maiSr alit telkis viresque ministrat. F. ^. XI., 71. 

Hed&r erat : tum colla iugo ^andentia presses. 0, M, XII., 77. 

Oom flic NesUir ait, THestxo 'fdit imieus aevo. 0. Jf. XIL, 14»9. 

IniSeimiB Heleaoae (7<»n^ offensus n^iee. (/ioEtm^. ^fw.) i7. E, 

[XVII, 42. 

Kunc Cdtiher es, Celtiberia in terra. {Scctzon.) C. XXXIX., 17. 
Ducit ad auriferas quod me Salo CeUH^ oras. M, X., xx., 1. 
Si tibi durus Iher, aut si tibi terga dedisset. Z. P. VL, 255. 
Omnis Ib^, omnis rapidi fera Gallia turmis. S. I., ^S^. 



FINAL Aa 



KuLB XVIIL 

Affinal 18 hrfg. 

As — terras, vestrds, tempestds, aetas, tradds, debe&s, ced&By veniebas. 
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Exc^ions^ 
As final is short in the following cases : — 

a. In the nominatiYe singular of words transplanted from the 

Greek, which make aSoc in the genitive, and in Latin words 
foimed upon their model, a»^PaUd8 (IlaXXac — aSog), Arcda 

('Apicac — a8oc)j Pdidii (IliiXiac— a8oc)» Dandids, AppidSy <fea 
But Pallets — cmtia, Galchaa — cmtis, and the like, follow the 
general rule. 

b. In the accusative plural of nouns of the third declension, 

transplanted from the Greek; when this case retains its Greek 

form, as — Iteroda. (iipa>ac)9 lampadda (XajuiraSac) ddphirUia 
(^eX^voc)* Gydopds. (EuKXcoTrac); ^ 

c. In ands, a duck. 

Bieaanples., 

Turhabat opelo, nunc terras ordine longo. F. ^. L, 895. 
VestraSy Eure, domes; ilia se iactat in aula. F. jE. L, 140. 
Forte sua Libycis tempestSs appulit oris. F. ^. I., 377. 
Acriter elatrem, pretium oe^. altera sordet H, E, I., xviii, 18. 
Trcu^taSy et inoedis per ignes; {Aie, Ermeas*) H, 0, II., i, 7. 
Quid dd)eaSy O Koma, Nerenibus. {AU,Hefndec) H. 0. iy.,iv., 37. 
Cedas;. ob8equiQ.pluiima vincit.amor. T. I.,.iv., 40. 
Dure, quid ad miseros veni^}d8 exsulis annos. 0, T. IIL, xiiL,.3» 

a. Quum Pa^Z()teusto vertit iram ab Ilio,.(/a97^. Trim,) ff,,E, X., 13. 
j^orte die solennem illo rex Arcdis honorem. F. ^. VIII., 102. 
Tra.nseat. Hectoreum Pelids.hdstid, Utus.. Q. ff. III., 126. 
Cbneinit Ismarium DmdiSs ales Ityn. 0, H, XY., 1^3. 
Hon illas lites AppiSs ipsa probat. 0. B,.A:, OBO. 
Tela manusque sinit ; Hinc PaUds instat et urget. F. jE, X., 433. 
Quam postquam reddit Caichds ope tutus Achillis. Q. R, A., 473.^ 

& P(«rmiztt>s^ hsr^dB^' eit ipse videbiilir illis. K E^ LY. , Ji6«. 
LaanpadSs ignifcoifl laaiiibus rftioeotiadextreis, L, JL, 2S» 
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Orpheus in sylvis, inter ddphin&s Arion. V E, VIIL, 56. 
Exsulat; Aetnaeos vidit Gyclopds TJlixes. F. jE. XI., 263. 

c Et pictis ands enotata pennis. {Fhalaecian.) P. A. , frag} 

Eemmka. 

As is long in the accusative plural, because it is a contraction for 
a6», thus terraSy vestas, were anciently terra-es, vestra-ea, or perhaps 
rather terra-eis, vegtra-eis. 

As in the nominative of the third declension was long by posi- 
tion, in the older form of the language, thus, tempestas, volurUas, 
and the like, were tempestats, voltrntats, and the t which was dropped 
in the nominative, reappears in the genitives tempestads, voluntatis. 

The as in tradas and the like, is a contraction for Or-iSy <&c., as 
may be seen by referring to the Appendix on the Conjugations. 

With respect to Greek words, when adopted wifliout change, 
the Latins generally adhere to the quantity attributed to them by 
the Greek poets. 

We find Xiphias, a sword-fish, with the last syllable long in 
Caesura. 

Ac durus Xiphias, ictu non mitior ensis. 0. Hal., /rag. 97. 



FINAL ES. 



Rule XIX 
'Esjmal is long. 

As — sedes, series, stirpes, fortes, vides, pulses, esses, pones, iurwres, 
&C. (I.) 

Exceptions. 
Es final is short in the following cases : — 

a. In the nominative singular of nouns of the third declension, 

which increase with a short penult in the genitive, as — AUs- 
Uis, diveS'Uis, hosp^-iUs, miZis-Uis, pra^is-etis, segSs-His, &c. 

But a/ries, ahih, Ceres, pcmes, and the compounds of pes,* 
follow the general rule. 

b. In words transplanted from the Greek, which in the original end 

in £c : to this class belong — 

' This is the example giyen by Yosniu, and I am miable to prodaoe one from a 
less exoeptionable aathority. 

' See below ** Monosyllables in Composition,'* for the compounds cfpis which have 
the last bng^ and the oompoonds of it which have the last short, as inpot&, ad&t && 
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Neuters smgular, where the Latin es represents the Greek 
EC, such as, cacoetMs (kokoijOcc), hippomcmSs (iinrofiaveQ), <fec. 
and nominatives and vocatives plural under like circumstances, 
BsAUantid^s ( ArXavriSef:), Arcades (ApKoSec), Trois (Tpai€c), 
Troad^a (Tpwa&c), &<5. 

But where the Latin ea represents the Greek ijc, it is, of 
course, long as in Alddea, Brontes, Pala/medes, from 'AXkciSijc* 
BpovTtig, llakafiTiSrig. (IL) 

c. In penis,. 

Exomiples, 

Sedes Atlanteusque finis. {Ah, Enneas,) ff. 0, L, xxxiv., 11. 

Annorum ser%e8 et fiiga temporum. {Chorw/mb.) H, 0, IIL, yxy., 5. 

Deposuit sulcis, hie stirpes obruit arvo. F. G, II., 24. 

Fortes invertant tauri, glebasque iacentes. V. G, I., 65. 

Vides ut alta stet nive candidum. (Ale, Sendee,) H, 0, I., ix., 1. 

Iratis precibus, tu pulses omne quod obstat. H, 8, IL, vi, 30. 

Ess^ lonii facta puella maris. F, II. , xxvL, 14. 

Fories iambis, sive jQamma. {Ale, Enneas,) H, 0, I., xvi, 3. 

Boeotum in crasso iwrares aere natum. H, E, IL, L, 244. 

a, Namque volans rubra fulvus lovis oKss in aethra. Y, ^, XII., 

[247. 

Talem divH arat Capua et vicina Vesevo. F. G, II. , 224. 
Immo age, et a prima die, hospis, origine nobis. F. ^, I., 753. 
Mjrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri mU^ TJlixL F. M, IL, 7. 
Acer, anhelanti similis, quem praepis ab Idi. F. ^, Y., 254. 
Urit enim lini campum seges urit avenae. F. G* I., 77. 

6. Creditur, ipse aries etiam nunc vellera siccat. F. E, IIL, 95. 

Populus in fluviis, aMes in montibus altis. F. E, VII., 66. 

Flava Ceres alto nequidquam spectat Olympo. F. ^. I., 96. 

Nutrit rura Geres almaque Faustitas. {Choriamb.) H, 0, IV., 

[v., 18. 

Hie farta premitur angulo Ceres omnL {Scaaon,) M, IIL, IviiL, 6. 

Votiva paries indicat uvida. {ChoricmI>,) H, 0, I., v., 14. 
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Barbiton hie partes habebit {Ale Decas,) B. 0, III., xxvL, 4. 
Scribendi ccicoethea et aegro in corde senescit. /. ^S'. VII., 52, 
Ante tibi Eoae AUamiides abscondantur. T. G. I, 221. 
Ambo florentes aetatibus Arcades ambo. V. E, VII., 4. 
I^ressi optata potiuntur Troea arena. T. JE. I., 172. 
At procul in sola secretae Troadea acta. V, JS. V., 613. 
Alddes aderat, taurosque hac victor agebat. V, jE, VIII., 203. 
Brontes^ et Steropes Acmonidesque solent. 0, F, IV., 288. 
Mallet et infelix Falamedea esse relictus. 0, M, XIII., 56. 

c. Quern per^ arbitrium est, et ins, et norma loquendL H.A.P, 72. 
M»pen48 est unmn vasti cnstodia mnndL 0. F, I., 119. 

Remarks, 

I. With regard to long es in the indicative present of the second 
conjugation, which is a contraction for e-isy — see Remarks on the 
Conjugations in the Appendiac 

II. Martianus Capella, Lib. III., cap. de Nomine, makes a sad 
blunder with regard to these words : he says, 

'' ES t^tminatus in Graecis nominibus brevis est, ut ArhchiaiSe,** 
on which Vossius remarks, " Sed locutus Capella ex sensu sui seculi, 
quo ea etiam quae Graece in H2 desinunt corripiebant, ut TJudes, 
Lyristes^ Gomymedea. 

ThaUay iyyv€Ly vapetm 8' ari|, protulit Atus. Lvd, S, S, I., 18. 

Alcaeo potior Lyriatia ipso. {Phalo/ecian,) Sid, VIIL, ep. xL, 26, 

Aut tradat Ga/nymedia ipse nectar. (Fhalaecian.) Caelma Firmicm, 

[Symp. 

Some, however, read in the above passage from Ausonius, 
Thales sed, l-yyva irapa 8' ariy, protulit. 



FINAL IS. 



Rule XX. 
Isjmdl ia akort, 
Ab — Vomia, nuris, wmti^f TmdcMay ScmMOiay terrMa, magia, 

' Some edd. have BroaUsqua, 
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Is final is long in the following cases : — 

a. In plural cases in w, as — ruffis, terns, nolns, vo&w, i^, ctmarls; 
quatiSy humUis (accusatives plural). (I.) 

5. In the second person singular present indicative of verbs of the 

fourth conjugation, a»—seH^y persen^, JhsUdis, (II.) 

c. In the second person singular of the present subjunctive, as — 

admSy posats, malis, nolis, vdis. (III.) 

d. In nouns of the first declension increasing with a long nenult in 

the genitive, as — Scmbms-UiSf Salaarm-misy Quirxs-i^y (^^*) 

6. In the adverbs, groMSy i/nffra^y/oris. (V.) 

/. In Greek nouns which have the termination long in the original, 
as SvmoHs (^ifioug). 

With regard to the second person singular of the future perfect 
and subjunctive perfect, see Rema/rks (VI.) 

Examples, 
VamUs et.inflexi primum grave robur aratrL F. 0, 1., 162. 
Et sonitu terretHs aves, et rwis opaci. F. G. I., 166. 
Excoqidtur vitium atque exsudat i/rvuMs humor. F. Q» I., 88. 
Aut ego TantaUdae Tcmta^ uxor ero. 0. Hi YIIL, 122. 
SwrmaMs est tellus quam mea vota petunt 0, T, I., ii., S2. 
Seu durat magis et venas adstringit hiantes. F 0. L, 91. 

a. Utigis et instanti senectae. {Ale, Ermeas,) H. 0. IL, xiv., 3, 
Secemunt coelumque a ten^ omne retentant. X. IL, 729. 
NobUs est ratio, solis lunaeque meatus. L, I., 129. 
Abstulit omne Fhaon quod voins ante placebat. 0. H, XT., 203. 
Pinguia condpiunt, sive iUis omne per ignem. F. O. L, 87. 
Strymoniaeque gmes et ama/ris intuba fibris. F G, I., 120. 
Qv4jJ^ Eurotae progignunt flumina mjrrtos. C. LXIV., 89. 
Yix hfuumXlM apibus casias roremqae ministnit. F. G* 11.^ 213. 

^ I cannot, however, quote ny esamplo of BaHamU and QfMi wbkli dtscidci tiM 
quantity of tJbe nomdnatiTe. 
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b, Senils, ac veluti stet volucns dies. {Choricmb,) H, 0. III., 

[xxviiL, 6. 

Naturam reram, ac persefrUis utilitatem. Z. lY., 26, 

Pocula, num esuriens fastis omnia praeter. H, IS, I., ii, 115. 

c Adma O Tegeaee favens oleaeque Minerva. F. G, I., 18. 
Foms et magoam morbi deponere partem.^ H, E, I., i, 35. 
Me quoque velle velAS, anne coactus amem. 0. A. IIL, xL, 50. 

d. Samma in ludo ac rudibus canssis satis asper. LucU. a/p, Cic, de 

[Orat, III. 

e. GraJ^ anhelans, mnlto agendo nil agena {laanb. Trim.) Phaed, 

[IL, v., 3. 

Effugere hand potis est, mgroMs haeret et angit. L, III., 1082. 
Ne biberis diluta,ybm est promus et atrum. H, 8, II., ii., 16. 

f. Hie tibi sit Svmms, haec mea castra puta. 0, A, A, IL, 184. 

Rema/rks, 

I. Plural cases in es and is were anciently written with the 
diphthong ei^forteis, stirpeiSf iUeis, cmia/ireisy which accounts for the 
long quantity, and for the double form of the accusative plural of 
the third declension, which is sometimes is and sometimes es, 
according as the e or the i of the diphthong was dropped. 

II. The second person singular of the present indicative of the 
fourth conjugation is contracted, sentia, audis, <&c., are for senti-ds, 
aitdi-da, &c. 

The Christian poets make constant false quantities in these 
verbs, e. g., 

Non tu 

Fervenis ad Christum, sed Christus pervenit ad te. Sed. Op, Faach, 

[IV. 

Esv/ria ad faciem, saturamque cadavere iustL Ar, Hist, Ap, II. 

Nescis amare deum. Ar, Hist, Ap, IL 

In the Erythraean index to Virgil, we find quoted, 
Nesdis an exciderint mecum loca, venimus illuc. 0, H, XIL, 71. 

^ AdtM and potiis^ properly speakingi fall under the Rule for MonosyllabkB in 
Composition. 
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Which is found in some old editions. The true reading is, 
N(Mvl! an excidennt xnecum loca % venimus illuc 

IIL The best MSS. of Juvenal read in S. V., 10, 
Tarn ieiuna fames ? quum 1^09^ honestius illic. 

But almost all editors agree in thinking that the correction 'poBsnJb 
(sc. aliquis) is indispensable. 

rV. Samfima woidd originally be SommUa in the nominative. 

Y. GrcUia and ingrcUis are contracted datives for gratiia, ivr 
grcUiia, which are found in the open form in the comic writers. 
I'arU is the ablative o£/ora, a door, the same as /orU of the third 
declension. 

We must consider the quantity of the termination m in the 
indicative future perfect and subjunctive perfect, as common. 
Almost all the examples in which it is found long are in Caesura; 
but there is at least one instance in the Alcaics of Horace, which 
cannot be explained upon this principle. 

Si txaeplacdna et homa. (Ale. Enneas,) H, 0. IIL, xxiiL, 3. 

As doubts have been expressed upon this subject by some pro- 
sodians, a number of references are given below, which wiU enable 
the student to form a judgment for himself : — 



Eis Shore. 



Ahsceaseris^ L. I., 409. 
Acceperia, H. S. II., iii, 67. 
Accesseris, Y. M. IIL, 441. 
Advenerisy Y. uE. L, 388. 
Coeperw, H. S. IL, iiL, 126. R 

L, XX., 12. 
Correxerisy O. T. Y., xiii., 13. 
DecuaserU, P. lY., i, 141. 
Detorserisy H. S. IL, ii., 55. 
Dixeris, H. S. I., iv., 41 j IL, 

iii, 220; IL, vi., 39. A P., 47. 
Dv/ra/verisy H. S. II. , iv., 72. 
Egeria, 0. K P. lY, iv., 39. 
Irrvplevens, O. T. IL, 323. 
lusaeris, C. XXXII. , 4. 
Iv/veris, Y. M. X., 33; H. S. 

IL, iv., 91. 



Moveris, P. IL, xxx., 33. 
Permiseris, O. E. P. IIL, vi., 57. 
PerveneriSf H. E. L, xiii., 11. 
Fiaveris, P. IIL, x., 19. 
Promiserisy P. lY, v., 33. 
Beaeravmns, O. E. P. lY., iv., 23. 
Respexeris, Y. E. YIIL, 102. 
Ruperisy H. S. IL, iii, 319. 
Scripserisy H. A. P., 387. 
Senserisy O. A. A. L, 716. 
Severisy H. O. I., xviii., 1. 
SuapexeriSy Y. G. lY., 59. 
Veneriay O. A. I., iv., 13. R. A., 

506. 
VideriayY. G. IIL, 465; IY.,414.. 
Vitaveriay H. S. IL, ii., 54. 
Voca/verisy Y. G. L, 157. 



' Some edd. have Recesseris. 
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Bis Long. 



Ahjueria, O. R. A., 247. 

Ahstvlerisy O. A- L, viii., 101. 

Audieria, O. M. X., 560. H. S. 
IL, v., 101. 

Biherisy *0. A. L, iv., 32* 

Cognoris, L. VI., 534. 

Conhdensy O. K P. IV., x., 21. 

Gredideris, O. H. XXL, 189. 

Dederu, *P. II, xy., 50. O. A. 
IL, ii, 1€L A. A. L, 447.; IL, 
ii., 337. R A, 671. *T. V., 
v., 40 ; v., xiiL, 9. F. L, 17 ; 
VL, 215. K O. IV., vii, 20. 

Fneria, O. A. A- IIL, 661. ♦F. 
n.,674. H. KL,Td^40. 



Miscueria, H. S. IL, ii, 74. 
i^orw, *0. T. IV., X., 2. *F. 

L, 116. 
I^escieris, 0. H. VII, 53. ♦A. 

A. L, 222. 
Perdiderisy O. M. xv., 94* 
Poteria, *0. A. A. L, 370. 
PraestUeriSf O. A. L, viii., 105. 

£>. A., 635. 
Quaesierisy O. M. XIII., 756. 
Reddiderisy O. A. I., iv,, 31; 
Beapuerisy H IV., L, 8. 
Steteria, O. H. X, 126. 
TerUaaia^ O. A. A. L, 389. 



In those passages which are marked with an asterisk, the ria is 
found Jong in the division i of the Pentameter. 



PINAL OS; 



Rule XXI. 

Os final ia long^ 

As — cuatoa, ^ventda, iactatda. 

Eocceptiaaa. 
Oa final'is eiiort. iji. iiie following cases : — 

a. In words. transplanted &om the Greek, which. have oc in the 

original, as — ^pfe, lotda, Sa/m^y GhiSaf Bhodda, Phaaidda, Tetlii^i^^ 

frpm lIttpci Xoiroc* ^afiOQy Xco^i ToSbcs OaffiSoC) Tij^Ouoc.. 
But those words in which the Latin oa represents the Greek 

a)C9 retain their original quantity, m—h^6a, Min69ffrom npw^i 

b. Jh, Comp6a and Ex68; 

Examfpha. 
Ctiatda, amatorem trecentae. {Ale Enneaa.) H. 0. IIL, iv., 79. 
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Venids et varium coeli praediscere morem. F. 6r. I., 51. 
I TTia accensa super, iackUSs aequore toto. V, jE, I, 29. 

a. Facta canit, pede ter percusso, forte ep^ acer. Jff, S* L, x,, 43. 

Terret, et horrendo lotda adiinca sono. 0, F, lY., 190. 

Eomae laudetur Samde et Chids, et EhodSa absens. H, JB. L, xL, 

[21. 

Fhetsid^ad flucttts et fines Aeetaeos. C, LXIY., 3. 

Tethyde has neptes Oeeanique senis. 0, F, Y., 168. 

'Hw68 AesoniuB potitur, spolioqne superbus. 0. If. YEL, 156. 

In dubio est. Boleo quod Minds bostis amanti est 0, M. YIIL, 

[45. 

h. Insequere et Toti postmodo eomp^ eris. 0» A.'A.Lf 486. 
j^asdg-etexsanguiB tumidos perfluctuat artus. Z. HX, 721. 

Eemar&a, 

The 08 in euetoSf and such words, is long, beoatise the nominative 
-was originally cuHoda, the d which was dropped reappearing in the 
genitive cuatodia. 

Oa, in the accusative plural of the second declension, is a con- 
traction for 068 or oeisy ventoa, iactatoa, having been originally ventoeis, 
tflwto^o^.— See Appendix on the Declensions. 



FINAL US. 



Rule XXIL 

XJb final is akort, 

As—4(xU/nl8f tempHSfCtMa, i/m/prdbHSf 8olibii8,8altibii8,rebii8y guibUs, 
priOa, sdndimUs, inttia, drc. 

Exceptuma* 

Ua final is long in the following cases :•— 

a. In the genitive singular, and in the nominative, accusative, 

and vocative plural of nouns of the &>urth declension, as — 

luGtda, aenaHay adttnla. (I.) 
h. In nominatives of the thini declension, increasing with long 

u in the genitive, as — teUvSy virtua, paMa. (IL) 
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c In words transplanted from the Greek, in which v^ represents 
ovg of the original, as — Fcmth/U8 {IlavOovg), AmaUvus 
{* AfJiaOovg), Ma7Uvs{MavT0vg, contrEustedfor Mavroogjf&c 

Extmiples, 
Ta/urUa, et adverso cedens Canis occidit astro. V. G, L, 218. 
Tempits humo tegere etiamdudum incumbere aratris. F. G, L, 213. 
Conveniat, quae cura bourn, qui ctdtHs habendo. F. G. 1,, 3. 
Pulverulenta coquat maturis soUbUs aestas. F. G, I., 66. 
fSalttbUa, in vacuis pascant et plena secundum. F. G, III , 143. 
ImprobHa, et duris ufgens in r^yiia egestas. F. G, L, 146. 
Quam quibiUa in patriam ventosa per aequora vectis. F. G. 1., 206. 
At priUs ignotum ferro quam acmdimUs aequor. V. G. I., 60, 
RwrsHa in obliquum verso perrumpit aratro. F. G. I., 98. 

Ow Scilicet immunis si luctus una fuisset. Epic. 55, 

Senaua ante ipsam genitam naturam animantis. L, II., 937. 
ScUtua, et saturi petito longinqua TarentL V, G, II., 197. 

h, TeUus in longas est patefacta yias. T, I., iii., 36. 

Et modo, Caesar, avum, quem virtus addidit astris. 0. E, P, 

[IV., viiL, 63. 

Atque hinc yasta palm hinc ardua moenia cingunt F. ^, XIL, 

[745. 

Dis iuranda pdlus, oculis incognita nostris. 0, M, II., 46. 

c. PamJthua, Othryades, arcis Phoebique sacerdos. F. JS, II., '319. 
Est ATMUhuSy est celsa mihi PapBus atque Cythera. F. ^. X., 51. 
Fatidicae Mamiua et Tusci filius amnis. F. ^. X., 199. 

Remarks, 

L 27.9 in the genitive of the fourth declension is a contraction for 
uis^ and in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural for ues 
or ueia, aud therefore in both cases long. 

IL The original form of the nominative in aalua was salvJts; in 
tdlus it was Ullurs; in pahiSy paluds; which may account for the 
last syllable remaining long, when one of the consonants was 
dropped* 
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Horace, very unaccountably, shortens the tw in pcUvSf 

Eegis opus, sterilisque diu paliis aptaque remis. ff. A, P., 65. 

See the observations of the commentators, ancient and modem, 
upon the passage. 

We may at first sight be astonished by 

PotypQs an gravis hirsutis cubet hircus in alis. H* E» XII., 5. 

Delectant, veluti Balbinum pclyp&a Hagnae. H. S. I., iii., 40. 

FclypHs haeret, et hac eludit retia fraude. 0. H, F, 31. 

Since polyjma seems to be the Greek TroXwroDc. But the 
Dorians made use of a form, ttoiXuttocj as we find in Atbenaeus, 
lib. VII., who quotes from Simonides, ircuXuiroy Sc^ij/icvoC) and 
a line of Archestratus — 

rioiXviroi \v Gaac^ icai Kapia Atnv agiaroi. 

See Yoss. Arist. II., c. 36. 

So the Greeks used both OISittovc'oSoc and OlSiiroc-ov. 



FINAL YS. 



RuLB XXIIL 

Y% final 18 short, 

AjBh—Ca^s, DiGtps, Libps, Tethps, Tiphps. 

ExcrnipUa. 
Sed Cappa ante fuit ; regnum Tiberinus ab illis. 0» M, XIY., 614. 
Dictp8 ait j quo non alias conscendere summas. 0, M, III., 615. 
Hoc Libps, hoc flavus, prorae tutela, Melanthus. 0, M. III., 617. 
Tethys et extreme saepe recepta loco est. 0, F, Y., 22. 
Tiphps et Automedon dicar amoris ego. O.A.A,!.^ 6. 

Eemarks. 

In the Halieutics we find Chrysophrys in Caesura. 

Chrysophrys imitata decus, turn corporis umbrae. 0. H, F,, 111. 

In Senec. Oedip. 644, Erinnys seems to be a contraction for 
Erinnyas. 
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FINAL T. 



Rule XXIV. 

HJmat is short, 

As — imperdt, mov^t, dicU, cmdtU, capiU, 

a. There are no real exceptions to this rule, but some contracted 
words, ending in t, have the last syllable long, according to 
Rule I. 
Thus, diaturhcU for distiMrba/vit, U for iU or wit, pe^ for petiit, 
ofM for Mii, kc 

There are some other apparent exceptions, which will be noticed 
in the Chapter on Caesura. 

Eacamples, 
Exeroetquefrequens tellurem, atque imperii arvis. F. O, L, 99. 
Hinc movH Euphrates, illic Grermania bellum. F. G, L, 509. 
ElidU ilia cadens raucum per levia murmur. F. G, L, 109. 
Audiit et si quem tellus extrema refuso. F. ^. YIL, 225. 
Nunc cap&Jt obiectare fretis nunc currere in unda& F. G. I., 386. 

a. DisttMrbdt urbeis, et terrae motus obortus. L. YL, 587. 

Dum trepidant U hasta Tago per tempus utrumque.' F. JE. 

[IX., 418. 

Sceptra Palatini sedemque petit Evandri' F. J^. IX., 9. 
Magnus dvis obU et formidatus OthonL /. S. VL, 559. 

* Heyne reads iU, - See various' readings. 
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QUANTITY OF COMPOUND WORDS. 



1 MONOSYLLABLES IN COMPOSITION, 



4 
Rule XXV. 



The general rale is, that manoayllahles, in composUion, retain their 
natural qwvniiiy. It will be coDvemeut to consider the different 
cases separately. 

A. When the monosyllable forms the first part of the compound 
word. 

1. Monosyllabic Prepoaitiona in Composition. 

The prepositions db, dd, 6by in, p^, siS), which are short, retain 
their quantity in composition before a voweL 

The prepositions a, e, de, which are long, retain their quantity in 
composition before a consonant; but before a vowel de follows the 
general Rule lY., and is short, while e before a vowel becomes ex. 

As — dbigo, ddoro, ineo, 6baTinJbulo, p^edo, sUbigo; avreto, depono, 
Undo, but dioscvlor, dihisco. 

Oh, in composition, sometimes drops the 5 before' a consonant, in 
which case the o remains short, as in &miUo} 

Trams frequently drops the two last letters in composition, but 
preserves its proper quantity, as in ^d/no {fransno), trdduco 
(transduco), trado (transdo), dec. 

Fro will be considered separately. 

Examples. 
Nubilaque induce, ventos dbigoqiie vocoque. 0. M, YIL, 202. 
Bella gero ! et quisquam numen lunonis ddoret. V. ^. I., 48. 
Prima leves ineunt siquando praelia ParthL F. G, lY., 314. 
Ble quidem totam fremebundus Hbambulat Aetnam. 0, M. XIY., 1 88. 

' Some rank ad along with o&, giving Uperio as an example. The etymdlogj, 
however, of c^^eno and Hj^erw is by no means certain. 

a 
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Longa dies molli saxa p^redU aqua. T, L, iy., 18. 
Arvina pingui, «t2%un^ue in cote securea V. jE. VIL, 627. 
Quo regnum Italiae libycas amerteret oias. V. jE. IV., 106. 
'Avia turn resonant avibus yirgolta canoris. F. O, IL, 328. 
De grege non ausim quidquam depomare tecum. F. E. ILL, 32. 
Increpuit malis moisuque eiuma inani est F. ^, XIL, 755. 
Hos amplectitur, hos d9o9CfukUwr, {Phaiaedtm,) M. VIIL, IxxxL, 5. 
Sed mihi velteUaa optem prius imait^Mftut V.JE*TV^ 24. 
Pleraque differat et piaesens in tempus 6miUai. K A. P, 44. 
lUa fretus agit ventos, et turlada (ardmaL V. JE,y lY., 245. 
Atque satas ali9 vidi trcidu4XTt messes. F. E. YIIL, 99. 
TrddU «qaum oomiti, paribusqae (reaigtit in anuis. F. JS, XL, 7 IOl 

"Pro iffi CompoMotL 

Pro is, as we have already seen, long in its simple form, and in 
Latin compounds it usually retains this quantity before a consonant ; 
as in prddOf procudo, prdcu/rsvSy procti/nma, &c. Before a vowel it 
follows the general Rule lY., as inprifhibeo. 

But in words transplanted from the Greek, where it ^presents 
n-po, the .vowel in the original being short, nemains so, as in 
Prdmethevs {Tlpofifidevf:), Prdpontia (npovovrcc)* Prcfcyon (Upo- 
KVi»}v\ but Propoetides (npa>7roiriS£c)« 

There are, moreover, some Latin words in wbicb it is uniformly 
short, via, lie compounds of cdlOyfomvmy fomyfaJteri,fegtu6,fugio, 
fwndojfvmdusj nepos, ncpUsy tonms; as — prdceUo, pr^icdla, pr6f(vr% 
prd/imoy pT6faam8y prijfU&rif prdfestus, prdftigio, prS/kcgus, prdfu/ndoy 
prd/unduSy prSnepos, prdnepHs, prikervua, pri^enntas, to which add 
prbfidacoTy pr6fect/us, prdfecto. 

The following have the pro doubtful — prapago (both noun and 
verb), propmo. To which some, without sufficient grounds, add 
jorocmnboy procv/rOy propeUo, which have the first always long in the 
oest writers, ajid prdfari,prd/midoy in which it is always short. — See 
JRemarks. 

Exa/mple8» 

Prodert voce sua quemquam ant opponere mortL F. ^. II.| 127. 

Maturare datur, durum procudU arator. F. G. L, 261. 

Procwrsu rapido, coniectis eminus hastis. F. jE, XXL, 711. 

Ezoritur procwrva ingens per littora fletua F. JB. Y., 765. 
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Pennittit patriat hospitio pHfhibmnur arenM. V* ^ I., ^40. 
OaucasiaBque rtfert Tolncres fttrtomque FrdmMsL V* E, YL, 43. 
Fas quoque ab ore freii longaequd J^rHpotUidoi undiBL 0. T, IIL, 

[lEiL,4L 

Ostendit ignem, iam Frif^<M furit (Ala. Sendee) ff. 0. ILL, 

[xxiz,| 18. 

Sunt tamen obeoaenae Yenerem PrSpoetidea ausae. 0, M. X., 238. 
TurbiiuB immanem yim provomit atque prdcdUU, Z. YL, 447. 
Talia laotanti Btvideiu Aqoiloiw prikmUct. V. JE, L, 102. 
Turn breyiter Dido, vultum demissa, pr^Otujr, V, JB, I., ^61. 
Scilicet omne sacrum mors importuna pr^fwruU. 0, A, III., ix., 19. 
Adventante Dea, procul, o prooul esteprdftmL V. JB, YI., 258. 
tlo» etiam yeros paroe pHj/U0miur amores. O.A.A, IL| 639. 
'Noaqvie.etprdfesUa lucibus et sacris. {Ale Sendee,) H, 0, lY., it., 20. 
Sed trepidus prd/itgU cbelaa et tpicula Phoebus. Cel, X, 56. 
Italiam, £Eito prdfugtts, Layinia yenit F. jE, I., 2. 
Beiim prdfkmdU antetempla sanguinem. (Iamb, Trim,) G, XX., 15. 
Yix ea, quum lacrimas oculis lutuma prdfudU, V, JB, XII., 154. 
Complentur yallesque cayae saltusque pritfimdL V, 6, II., 391. 
Est Neptunus ayus, priimpoe ego regis aquarum. 0, M. X., 607. 
Iam reliqua ex amitis, patruelis nulla, pr9n4pHe. P. 8. YL, 53. 
Thersites etiam per me liaud impwie,prdtervi8. 0. M. XIII., 233. 
Urit grata prUerwiae, {Ghorumb.) H, 0. 1., xix., 7. 
Ut pTl!ficMcemUm docui te saepe diuque. . E, E. I., xiiL, 1. 
Hinc ilium Corythi Tyrrhena ab sede pritfectwnk V. JB. YII, 209. 
Turn memorat, ne yero, hospes, ne quaere j^r^^cft). F. JE, YIIL, 532. 
Sylyarumque aliae pressos propagmis arcus. V, 0, II., 26. 
Sed trunois oleae melius, prSpagine yites. F. Q, II., 63. 
Sit Bomana potens liala yirtute pr^ipagt^ V, ^, XlLf 827. 
Prdpagtvre gemm possit yitamque tuerL L, I., 196. 
Ut prSpagcmdo possint procudere seda. L, Y., 848. 
Ecficis ut cupide generatim seek prijpa^gefU. L, I., 21. 
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Nec potuiBse pr6pagcmdo procudere prolem. L, Y,, 854. 
Imperet aetemum, et populis seclisque prISpaget. S, II., 52. 
Hi propagcmdi raeituit pro limite regnL C. de L. St L, 373. 
C]ystalliiiisquemjTrlimisquejE?r^na^. (iS^ctuvm.) if. III., IxxxiL, 25. 
Fraestare iussi, nutibns pr6pinama8, {Scaason.) M. III., Ixxxii, 31. 
Hisoere tamquam habeas tria nomina : Quaudo j^r^/Ttno^. /. S. Y., 127. 

Eemarks. 

PropovUis. Doctor Carey says, "Manilius IV., 439 [680 is the 
trae reference], by a bold violation of Greek quantity, has made 
the pro long in Propontidos." 

Aequora, et extremum Propontidos Hellespontum. 

He ought, howeyer, to have added, that both Scaliger and 
Bentley agree in rejecting this line as altogether spurious. Manilius 
uses ProporUis in two other passages of the same book, in both 
cases wiiji the true quantity. 

Truditur invitum, faucesque PrdporUidoa arctas. Al. lY., 617. 

Ilium etiam venerata colit vicina Prdptrntis, M, lY,, 749. 

Prqfari, Doering, in his edition of Catullus, has admitted 

Talia prdfarUes quondam felicia PeleL 

Carmine divino cecinerunt omine Parcae. (7. LXIV., 383. 

But the true reading, as given by all the best MSS., is prae/a/rUes. 
Pro/antes is an emendation first proposed by Passeratius in his 
Commentary, published in 1608, and is quite unnecessary. 

PH^iciscor, Prdfectns, Prdfecto. Observe that Profido and its 
tenses, d^., have the pro long, according to the rule; as, 

Profeci, extrema moriens tamen adloquor hora. F. E. VIII., 20. 

Propino or Prdpino, The doubtful quantity of the pro in this 
case may have arisen from its being treated sometimes as a Latin, 
and sometimes as a Greek word. The Greek form, irpoTrivuv, 
is used by Martial, V., IxxviiL, 3. 

Non deerunt tibi, si soles 7rpo7r£V£ev. (Phcdaecia/n.) 

In addition to the examples quoted above, we may refer to prO- 
pinaty Mart. I., Ixix., 3; propinavU, VIII., vi., 13; propinas, X., 
xHx., 3; pr6pinaM8, XII., Ixxiv., 9; pr^nas, IL, xv., 1; pri^ 
pifiMt, VI., xliv., 6. 

Prdcumbo. The idea that the first syllable in procumbo was 
sometimes short, originated in the line, 
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Brachia palpebraeque cadunt, poplitesque prlkmnbviM, L, lY., 953. 

As it stood in most edd. before the time of Wakefield; but that 
editor, supported by all the MSS., restored 

Brachia palpebraeque cadunt, poplitesque cubanti 
Saepe tama submittuntur, vireisque resolvunt. 

Procumho occTirs very frequently in Virgil, Ovid, and other 
poets, and uniformly with the pro long. 

PriiTi^pds, Sidonius Apollinaris makes a double false quantity 
in this word. 

Cemat et in proavo sibimet quod prdnep68 optet. Sid, Ap» Ga/rm. 

[XL, 13g. 

PrOcwro. As examples of Procwro with the first long, we may 
take 

Prdcuraiey viri, et pugnam sperate paratL V, JS, IX., 158. 

Haec ego pr6cura/re et idoneus imperor et non.* E, E, I., v., 21. 

Sij»r5ctArarevisostentum,rustice. {Iamb, Trim,) Phaed, III.,iii, 16. 

Hand secus ac stabulis prdcwrana otia pastor. S. YL, 329. 

To which add Mart, V., Ixi., 9, prdciMratorem, 
On the other side, three examples are quoted, in which the pro 
is short, but in every one of these the reading is uncertain; they are, 

Ipse prdcuravi ne possent saeva nocere. T. I., v., 13. 

v., L, Ipse ego cu/ra/vi. 

lade prdcwnUor nimium quoque multa, prdcuraL 0, A, A, I., 587. 

v., L, propincUor ,propinat, 

Eisit, et, his, inquit facito mea tela jtw^cttrcs. 0, F, III., 343. 

3 MSS. RepeUaa. 1 MS. Beponas, 

From which it appears, that the evidence is in fisivour of including 
procuro under the general rule. 

ProceUo, In some of the older editions of Lucretius, in v., 310, 
we find, 

Nee sanctum numen fati procdlere fineis. 

But all the best editors have adopted protoUere, Also in Propertms 
III., viii., 3, Broukhusius upon the authority of one MS. reads, 

Dum furibunda mero mensam procellis, et in me. 

But all the rest have propdlia. 

* We have here a various reading, Haec egoque procurare f bat the que is an inter- 
polation by a later hand. 
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P^Qjmgo^ It wl be aeeaa tbal; two piiaaftgea are quoted abov9 
^m Vi^il, in whifih the pro in the noun propago is long. In 
both of these, propago is used in its primitive sense, of the sii^iker 
or lawyer of a tree or shrub; in all otner places, and it occurs fre- 
quentlj m the poets, it is employed in the figurative sense of 
progen/y, race, stock, and has the first syllable uniformly short, e. g,, 
Lucret L, 43; IV., 999; V,, 10^6. Virg, M. XIL, 827. Ovid. 
Met L, 160; IL, 38; XL, 312. Am, IIL, yL, 65. Fast. III., 
157. Manil. L, 793. SiUua IL, 8. Pers. IL, 72, Val. Flaca VL, 
547; v., 126. Stat S. IL, L, 85; H., iiL, 39; IV., iv., 8L Theb. 
v., 278; VL, 327. 

FropMo is used by Lueratius twice with the j^ro short. 

Est procul a teigo quae provehat atque prdpdlai. L, IV., 195. 

Aer a tergo quasi provehat atque prdpeUat. L. VL, 1025. 

In other passages of the same writer it occurs with, the pro long, 
and. so it is uniformly found in the best authorities, e. g,, 

Percussa est, ezin corpus propdlU et icit L» IIL, 161. 

To this add, Lucret IIL, 163; IV., 287; V., 487; VL, 1027. 
Hot. Od. IV., iv., 6. S. I., ii, 6. Propert IL, xxix., 11; xxix., 
39; IIL, xxi., 11; »ii, IL Ovid, Met VUL, 340, 593. Heroid. 
VL, 67; XXL, 43. Trist L, x, 33. SiHus V, 63; VIL, 101, 
530; XIV., 13; XV, 559; XVL, 570; XVIL, 96. LucanllL, 
1; v., 430. VaL Flacc. I., 494; IV., 311 ; VL, 385. Stat S. 
L, i, 21; v., 48. Theb. L, 43; VIL, 237, 348; XL, 261, 443. 

Observe also, that the two examples in Lucretius may be brought 
to aoooid with the rest^ by ^e very simple change of aiqtta into et, 
a change which we shall have lesa hesitation in making, when we 
remember, that in ancient MSS., both these words are expressed by 
the same abbreviation. 

Frdfimdo, prdfudi, pr^fasua, are uniformly found with the first 
short, except in one line of Catullus, 

Has postquam moesto prq/vdU pectore voces. C. LXIV., 202. 

To which we oppose Catullus himself, 

Deum j9r^/WM;?t^ ante templa sanguinem. (Icmd), Trim,) C. XX.,15. 

and a long array of authorities, e, g,, 

Lucret I., 89; IIL, 953; IV., 541, 932, 1032; V., 226, 571, 
766, 1374; VL, 6, 210, 212, 401, 744. Virg. M XIL, 154. 
Prop. IL, xxvi, 50. Ovid. Met VIL, 91 ; VIIL, 764; IX., 679 ; 
XL, 418. Heroid. VIIL, 63; XL, 81. Fast. VL, 605. T. IV., 
i, 95. K P. L, ix., 53. Sab. Ep, L, 77. ManiL IL, 8, 875. 
Silius IV., 376; VL, 252; XL, 68. VaL Place, m„ 3; VL, 106, 
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Martial Vin.,xxxviiL, 11, Stat & ^^ 11; IL,L,3li II1,L, 
9L Thek UL^ 150i IX, 4& 

Under these drcoinstaiioeB we can scarcely avoid concluding^ 
that some cormption lurks in the text of Catullus in the above line. 

At all events, it is impossiUe to agree with Dr. Carey, in sup- 
posing that pnhwsa in reality always doubtful, and lengthened or 
shortened as might suit the convenience of the poets. Since we 
find so many words in whieh it is uniformly long, a few m which 
it is always shovt, and not above two or three at most in which ill 
is doubtful, such an hypothesis must be pronounced extravagant. 

2. In9€paflrahh prepogUiana (md aihe^ 

Of the inseparable prepositions, 4i and a^ to which we may add 
fM^ sigmfyiog miaU^ are long, 

As — d^iJgre88U8y i^vco^ vecors, veaomua. 

Die appears to be short, judging from dSrimo, anciently dtsimo or 
dis-emo, and c^berHu, which- is the participle of (Hseero, one of the 
«*s being dropped. 

Me is short, ss-^-riquirOf rSfora, 

But r^ertj the. impersonal verb, has the first long. — See Be- 
ma/rke. 

Ne (negative^, and Si^ which are long as monoiiyUablas, are long. 
also iu composition, as — neve, nedvm, neqw, nequaaa, riequidqwjmi, 
eiqua, eive, ac 

But neoesee, nifite, nSfimdue^ nS/arme, nif/matue, nique, n^fuieoj 
tilquidemf have the first short 

Nee has the first short, and retains its quantity in nScopimu. 
NecyJbi has the first long, but this word is probably a compound, not 
of nee and vhi, but of nie and alicubi, and so also aicubi of eie and 
cUiciM. 

Bis is short, and hi, representing bis, is short in all the regular 
compounds, such as bUxps, bUsoior, bticornia, htdene, bifiarus, bimestrie, 
hlpennis^ i^^see, hUfemie, <&& \ but Itidtmm} btmus, and bmus, into 
which bis seems to enter, have the first long. 

In like manner Tri, representing trie, is sh(»i in all the regular 
compounds^ tricorpor, tridens, triUx^ Mfidus, taiforwis, Mpes, Mr 
rends, &a j but vihdnvmh, t/nmus, tnmis, Trmacria, tngmta, Ungesi- 
rtms, have the first long. 

QvjS, gives quaprfypUr, qudf^, qnSiefR/uie* 

Quo gives qtwcvrca, ^pwcwnqus, quomvn/us, qudmodo, &c, but 
observe that qttdque, signifying also, nas the first always diort; its 
connection, however, with qiUi ma^ be only appaDeut' 

' I do not Tomeaibor' an antlunify tor Uekmm, eauept ia Hbmi oovie writtis, but 
Martial will be quoted below for tnduum, 

* Qudque, signifying and hL.ofxkr thai^ or andm iB^MawMr^ hsji ttiafint alwa^rs 
long, «, g., Qyid M. XII., 174. 
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Although, as we have seen above, hoc is always long, hddie, which 
is evidently a compound of hoc die, has the first uniformly short, 
and so hddiernua. 

Easamples. 

Nee minus Andromache digressu moesta supremo. F. jE, III., 482. 

Et quum frigida mors anima aedvacerU artus. F. ^, lY., 385. 

Suadet enim vesana fames, manditque trahitque. F. -^. IX., 340. 

Expugnare caput, scribet mala carmina vecora, H, S. II., v., 74. 

Quatuor in medio dlrimU plaga solis iniquL F. ^. VII., 227. 

Foecundi calices quem non fecere disertum, H, E, I., v., 19. 

Haud dubitanda r^fer, Coiythum terrasque requirat. F. ^. III., 

[170. 

Praeterea iam nee mutari pabula refert. F. G, III,, 548. 

{Quid tamen hoc refert, si se pro classe Pelasga. 
Arma tulisse rifert contra Troasque lovemque. 0, M, XIII., 268. 

Ne fugite hospitium new ignorate Latinos. F. -^. VII., 202. 

Nedwm sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax. H, A, F,, 69. 

Nequa mora ignaros, ubi primum vellere signa. F. ./E. XL, 19. 

Nequidquam lucis. Hecate praefecit Avemis. F. ^. VI., 118. 

Arma viri ? Neqvrnn, et cessator Davus, ut ipse. JET. S, IL, vii., 100. 

Sypw, fata sinant, iam tum tenditque fovetque. F. JE, I., 18. 

Slve quis Antilochum naiTabat ab Hectore victum. 0, H, I., 15. 

Semina quum porro distent dififerre n^cesae^ est. Z. IL, 725. 

Ausi omnes immane n^faa, auroque potiti F. ^. VI., 624. 

Hoc caput, O cives, haec belli summa nefomdi. F. jE, XIL, 572. 

Aut humana palam coquat exta n^fa/rivs Atreus. H, A, P., 186. 

lUe et nSfaato te posuit die. {Ale, Eendec.) H. 0. II. , xiii., 1, 

Quos n^qm Tydides nee Larissaeus Achilles. F. JEl, IL, 197. 

Flectere si negueo superos Acheronta movebo. F. JF. VII., 312. 

Quae mihi ventura est, «?g^icfo/» ventura, senectus. 0. il.,nL,vii, 17. 

Nocte gravem somno nicopina perdere morte. 0. M, I., 226. 

Et n^copirumti Mors ad caput adstitit ante. L, III., 971. 

Necfubi suppressus pereat gener. O bene rapta. L, P. IX.^ 1057. 
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lane Iflceps, anni tacite labentis origo. 0. F. L, 65, 
lam liber et positis JAcolor membrana capiUis. P. 8. III^ 10. 
Saicula nunc dunuque }Ad/^n» et vomer adnncnH, 0. F. lY., 927. 
Extaque de porca cruda hinMaHfrt tenet. 0. F, YI., 158. 
Inque domo Inmius oonspidetnr honor. 0, E. P. IV., ix., 64. 
Bina manu lato crispans hastilia ferro. V. M. L, 317. 
GoTgones Harpyiaeque et forma Meorparis mnbrae. F. jE. Y L , 289. 
Loricam consertam hamis auroque Mlicem. V. JS, III., 467. 
Nauseat ac locuples quem dadt priva MremiB. H. E, I., L, 93. 
Si totiiH tibi mduo legatnr. (Phalaec.) M. IL, tL, 12. 
Quae velut latis eqna Vnma campis. (Sapph.) H. 0, III.| xL, 9, 
Qnae Pnno iuvems foro tonabas. (Phalaec) S. 8. lY., ix., 15. 
Trmicria fines Italos mittere relidxL V jE. III., 440. 
T'ngvnla capitum fetus enixa iaoebit. F. M, II L, 391. 
Quaienus et non est in caro ooniuge felix. 0, T. Y,, y,, 21. 
Qnocirca capere ante dolis et dngere flamma. F. JS. I., 673. 
Fraedpites metus acer agit quocunque rudente& F. JE. III., 682. 
Te quJUque, magna Pales, et te memorande canemua F. (?. III., 1. 
Dicet ubi est h6die quae Lyra fulsit heri. 0. F. IL, 76. 
Quis Bcit an adiidat hMiemae tempera summae. H. 0. lY., vii., 17. 

Rema/rks. 

Beferi. The impersonal verb is not a real exception to the rule, 
as it must not be considered as a compound of re, the inseparable 
preposition, and ferOy but of re or rei, the ablaUve or dative of res, 
and fero, which will account in a satisfactory manner for the 
quantity. Such was the opinion of the celebrated grammarian 
Verrius, as Festus tells us, and it is probably correct This doctrine, 
however, has been called in question by some critica See Scheller's 
Lexicon, in verb. — Perizoniua ad Sonet. Min. III., v., 3, <fec. 

NSqueOy n^faa, &c. In order to account for the first syllable in 
these words being sliort, it has been supposed that they are com* 
pounds, not of we, but of nSc, and that the consonant' being dropped, 
the e retains its natural quantity. 

B. When the monosyllable forms the latter part of the compound 
word 
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In this case, a]so, monosyllablea retain their natural qxuQitity 
without reference to the general rules for final syllables. 

Thus, from re, p&r, pea, sU, ifis, we have quare, vmpar, disp^, 
tripea, quadrupes, aonipea, adtna, posmSy ijriuwnvw, quitna; while from 
t;ir, we have aenhina^; from ^«, &G., adSa, poUa^ <bc. 

The few exceptions to this rule, such as quAjL^, niai, from ai, have 
been alreadj noticed under the rules for Final Syllables. 

JSacamplea. 

QiMtre per diww (Meatus uterque penates, S, S. II., iii, 176. 
Ludere pdrimpdrf equitax» in arondine longa^ S.S. II., iii, 248, 
Bruttius hand dUpSr animorunx unaque inventus^ S. YIII., 570, 
Omnia, magna loquens^nxodo ait mihi mensa tripea et. H* S. I., iii., 13» 
Stat aonipca ao fr^ena ferox spnmantia mandit. V, JS. lY., 135. 
ToUit se arrectum quadrupta et caloibus auraa. F, ^. X.^ 892, 
Adaia O Tegeaee hivena oleaeque Minerva, F. Gr. I., 18. 
Foaala et magnam morbi deponere pajrtem, B. E. L, i., 3d. 
Quamma ista mihi mors est inhonesta futura, P. II., yiii., 27. 
Smmvlr et tactis subito mollescat in undis* 0. M. lY^ 380. 
Tuque odfe inceptumque una decuzre laborem. F. 6?. IL, 39, 
Yix unum potea infdix reqoiesoare mensem. P. 11.^ iii., 3, 

Rema/rka, 

The later Latin poets make frequent &lse quantities in the use 
of mono^llables in composition; thus we have. 

Qui hipl^y et quadmpes foret, et tnripSay omniasolus^ Aua> Eid. XI.» 39. 

Quicquid diapdr habet : cumulum discretio carpit. Prud, Ham., 26. 

SuQOumbit Phrygio : coitus ftdt impdr utrique. Prud. C. ^S'. I., 168. 

Praep^ must not be confounded with the compounds otpea, with 
which it has no connection. 

Poaaia appears with the last short in 

Tarn ieiuna famea quum pomHa honestius illio. /. S, Y., 10. 

Which is the rea(£ng of many MSS.; others give poaaea, poacia, Ac 
Kuperti conjectures pol ait; the most simple, and therefore the best 
emendation seems to be poaaU, which the construction adjuita. — See 
Excursus on the passage in the edition of BupertL 
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RULH XXVI. 

PolysylUMes «n wmposition retain their fuUUrtd qucmiify when 
they undergo no change of form. 

Thus oAoy c6quo, which h^^^ ^o 6xut syllable short in the mmple 
form, preserve the same quantity in ihe corresponding syllable 
when compounded with re, and become rec6h, recdqtto. 

So also int^, which has the last pliable short, and eo, which has 
the first short, have the corresponding syllables short when com- 
pounded into one word, mt&r^. 

So anti eukd/hv make cmti/iro, inirQ and diloo make intrddHeo, 
hidiy Itusn (the genitives of Ivdus, lucrv/nC), with mdgister And JiknOf 
make UidimAgisUfr^ Itusr^/Hfiio, and so generally, the rule being very 
extensive in its application. 

Even when a vowel is changed in the composition, or when one 
of the vowels of a diphthong is dropped, and the other changed, it 
seldom causes any variation in the quantity. 

Thus, cddo is in composition coridido, vndidoy ocdido; dSHSdo gives 
eoTicidOy inc^do, occfdo; cSma, eondino; cidiBdo, indOdo; tuhd and 
lyrd with cdno, give tMcen, lyricen, but ft6ia and ecmo, tOnoenj 
because contracted for tibio/oeny and examples might in this way be 
multiplied to any extent, 

It not unfrequently happens, that b is dropped, in composition, 
before a consonant, in which case the preceding vowel retains its 
proper quantity. 

Thus, from onmis and potena, we get ofnnllpoiensy firom eemXe, 
semlvw, eemisupmuSf &c. 

Even when greater changes take place in the constituent parts 
of the compound, we can generally infer the quantity of the 
residting word, by considering carefully the manner in which they 
have been united. 

Thus, when we perceive that ttloet and ec^^icet are made up of Ire 
Hcet, and scire licet, we conclude that ihe first syllable in each word 
ought to be long, and the second short; so pridie and quo^idde, the 
first being contracted for priore dde, the latter made up of quoCi and 
€^; vhieficue from vSnenum and./^Kcu>, and so on. Proceeding 
upon these principles, we shall seldom be led astray in the quantity 
of compound wonls, provided we re&ain from indulgiog in fanciful 
etymologies. 

Excefptione. 

We may notice a few words in which the principles explained 
above seem to &il 
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From SopUuB we have SemisHpUug. 

Vinclaque aopiias addit in arcta manus. 0, F. III., 306. 

Thesea pressuras semis^pita manus. 0. ff. X., 10. 

Purpureo iacuit semisdpita toro. 0. A. I., xiv., 20. 

Some MSS. give semisupina in the latter, and the best editors 
now agree in substituting this word in both passages for semisopita. 

From ctux> we have carmdlcus, fatid/kusy mcdedicits, veridicus. 

— iuro — deierOy peiero, but periwro. 

— notus — offnitics, cognUtis, 

— nUbo — innUba, prcynUba, 

We may find it difficult to account for the quantity of the second 
in comlcen — 

Qui vix comicines exaudiet atque tubarum. /. S, X., 214. 

from comu and ccmo, but mvlVbnodis need occasion no embarrass- 
ment; for, although used adverbially by Lucretius — 

Yerum semina mvltlmodis immixta latere. I., 886. 

the word must not be considered as a compound formed directly 
from mvUia modia; but as the ablative of mutthnodua, in which, as 
in ravUlcolorj muMifidus, muUUoqwus, <Ssc., the second is short, as we 
should expect it to ba 

We have already noticed a/mJtnJtus and andyUv^y and the compoiuids 
of ihi, vbi, and quando. 

It will be necessaiy to examine particularly certain verbs com- 
pounded with /acio, since prosodians have hazarded rash assertions 
concerning them. It is not uufrequently stated that the e in 
calefacio, labefacio, pcUe/adOf and all aimUar verbs, is common, 
being lengthened or shortened in each according to the caprice of 
the poets. We shall endeavour to show that this syllable is almost 
uniformly short in words belonging to this class; whi/ it is so 
canuot be easily explained from etymology, since we should have 
expected it to have been always short in some, and always long in 
others. 

I. In ca^facio, caUfacto, lah^/acio, laMfacto, Tnade/ado, pav^/acio, 
rube/ado, stupefacio, tremefado, tumefadOf the syllable in question 
is, I believe, without controversy, uniformly short. 

Hicc' ubi percaluit cal^/ecitqne omnia circum. L, VI., 687. 

Subiecit rubor et calefacta per ora cucurrit. V, JE. XII., 66. 

£t lah^actcU eos unde omnia credita pendent. L. I., 695. 

Multa gemens magnoque animum labe/actus amore. V. ud^. lY., 395. 
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Idque ubi vi multa partem labi/ecU in omnem. 0. M. HI,, 70. 

Alta Polyxenia mad^fient caede sepulcra. G. LXIY., 369. 

Fusus humum viridesque super Tnad^fecerat herbas. F. JS. V., 3i30. 

Delicuit terramque suo mad^fecU odore. 0. M, IV., 253. 

Aat ego vicino pav^facta sub aequore merger. 0. M. XIII., 878. 

Corpus et exiguo ruMfecU sanguine setas. 0, M, VIII., 383. 

Vixque Atlantiadum rvhefecerat ora sororum. S. XVI., 137. 

Ibat et icgenti motu stupefactus aquarum. F. G, IV., 865. 

Fonte bibis spectasque tuam stv^facta figuram. G. H, XIV., 97. 

Annuit et totum nutu trem0cit Olympum. F. jtE. IX, 106. 

Orederis, infelix, scuticae trerri^foLctua habenis. G, H. IX., 81. 

Num me laetitia tumMfactum fallis inani. P, III., vi., 3. 

Extentam tv/mifecvb humum, seu spiritus oris. 0. M, XV., 303. 

II. The only verbs in which any doubt exists regarding the 
quantity of the 6, are, patefado, putrefaciOf tepe/dcio, and liquefado, 
1. PcUefousio has the second syllable short in most authors, 

Quos ubi tempore mature paUfecerat aetas. L. V*., 807. 

Quom confluxerunt patSjU quodcumque creatur. L, L, 178. 

Is clausum lato patSfecU Hmite campum. (7. LXVIII., 67. 

Xiaxat claustra Sinon, illas paUf actus ad auraa F. ^. II., 259. 

Et vacuam pcUe/ecU aulam. {Ale. Decas,) H, G. IV., xiv., 36. 

To these add, Pate/ecU, Prop. I., iii., 33. Ov. Met. I, 284; II., 
112, 819; III., 104; IV., 185. Pati/ecerat, Ov. Met. IX., 794. 
PatefiarU, Prop. III., xx., 29. Patifacta, Lucret. I., 10; IV., 895. 
Prop. I., xvi., 1 ; TibulL I., iii, 36 ; Ov. Met. IX., 314 (al. pave- 
fiicta.) Pat^jfactum, Lucret. V., 596. Pat^/actis, Lucret. IV., 991. 

On the other hand, we can produce two passages only in which 
the e is lengthened, both from Lucretius, 

Atque patefecU, quas ante obsederat ater. Z. IV., 346. 

Caussa^o^l^ quae ferri pelliceat vim.^ Z. VI., 1000. 

But in the latter of these two, some MSS. give Caussa pcdamjlei, 
which gives us the key to the true reading in the former also, viz., 

^ To these may be added, a line quoted from Ennios bj Isidorns of Seville, 

Inde paie/ecU radiis rota Candida coelam ; 
bat I have already expressed my opinion of the value of such secondhand scraps. 
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atqu$ palam fieL Fcrv oui object to a oontMrtdon so simple, when 
they recollect that palam /aoere aliqvid is one of the commonest 
phrases in Latin, and is used by Lucretius himself in IL, 5%^^ 

Quorum utrumque palam fieri manifesta docet res. 

2. Pubrefaoio is not a common word, 

Et tamen haec quom sunt quasi piWtefaiAa per imbres. Z. IL, 898. 
Sunt qui, cum clauso piUn'ifausUi est spina sepulcro. 0, M, XY., 389. 

3. Tepefo/do, with one solitary exception, has the e always short. 
At tepifa45ta tamen veniat commixta calora L. YI., 322. 
Frigida deserto tep^/ecU membra cubili C LXYIII., 29. 
Faucibus ad limum radii tepi/ada coquebant. V. G, lY., 428. 

In matiis iugulo ferrum t^/ecU acutum. JEf, S, It., iii., 136. 

Sanguine Tlepolemus Lydam tepifecerait hastam.^ 0, S. L, 19. 

But 
Alta tepS/aaia permixta flmnina caede. 0. LXIY., 361. 

Here it must be observed, that tepefa^ciet contains four short 
syllables in succession, and consequently would, under ordinary 
circumstanoes, be altogether inadmissible into Dactylic verse. We 
shall point out, in a subsequent Chapter (on Poetic Licenses), that 
the poets in sucb a case, compelled by necessity as it were, some- 
times lengthened a sy^ble nsturaQy «hortj the writers of the 
Augustan age, however, very rarely indtdge in such a Hcens^ 
except in the case of a proper name, and hence they used those 
tenses only of tepefacio, which could stand in their vei$ie without 
their having recourse to an expedient so violent 

Precisely in the same manner we can account for the variation 
in the quantity of 

4. Ligu^acio, which, like the others, has the e generally short 

Turn penetrabat eos posse haee Uqutfat^ vapore. L. Y., 1261. 
Flammarumque globos llqutfactax\}ie volvere saxa. F. G, I., 473. 
Sic mea perpetids Uqu^fmni pectora curis.' 0. B. F, L, iL, 57. 

' Add to these, 

Tqf^eoerUt Ov. B. P* IV., v., 85. Tep^adm, Yirg. G. IT., 808. lip^acta, 
Lncret VI., 822; Virg. JR. IX., 833, 419. 

' Add to these, 

lAqu^acta, V. Q. IV., 86, 565; M. HI., 576; Or. Fttlt. IT., 545; Met IIL, 
486; XIII., 830; XIV., 431. lAqu^acto, Virg. M, IX., 588. 

In some editions of Lneretins we find, VL, 966, 

Deniqae oeim Uqu^ in eins povta vapore i 
but the reading generally nceiTed is U/gwioU* 
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On the other hand, 

Omentum in flamma pingue ^i^/ocum. 0. XC, 6. 

Thura liqy£faciv/rU^ inductaque comibus aram. 0, M, YII., 161, 

The e being lengthened, because in no other way could either Uque- 
fcbciens or liquefacmnt be admitted into the verse. It must not be 
concealed, however, that Ovid, in one passage, if the text be correct, 
lengthens the € in UqutfactiSi wheie no audi license is requisite, 
probably in consequence of his having already lengthened it in a 
former part of the poem. 

Tabe UqtiefacHSf tendens ad sidera palmas. 0. M, IX., 175. 

III. We find experge/acta, expergefacU, ea^fferge/actfum, Lucre! IL, 
413; rV., 996; V., 1207, and canferw/acU, VI., 353, but not in 
poets of the Augustan aga 

lY. Some words are erroneously classed with these, which are 
made up, not of a verb, but of a noun, an adverb^ ia fsome other 
part of speech compounded inih./acio. 

Thus, cinilfacio, from dn^rem Bxnd /ado; 

rcMre/ctdo, firom rare and /ado, not from rarere, 

as can be easily proved, since Lucretius uses the two words 
separately. 

Oollazat raaique facit lateramina vtisL L, YI., 233. 

The etymology of vacefio is doubtfuL 

It appears, then, that instead of the practice of the poets being 
variable in all these words, as is commonly asserted, there is no 
variation at all in any except four; that in one of these four, the 
difficulty- is removed by various readings; that in two of the others, 
one example only, contrary to the common practice, can be produced 
in each, neither of them from writers of the Augustan age; and 
that the variation in the last verb, and also in one of the others, 
can be accounted for upon a principle which we know holds good 
in words of a different description. 

^ So the gicot majority of MSS., and not Ugu^/hmti as HeiiisItiB faoB it 
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QUAIifTITT OF SOME PARTS OF CERTAIN VERBS. 



REDUPLICATING PRETERITES. 



Rule XXVIL 



EeduplicaHng preterites hcwe the first Um syUahles shorty 
As—-c^&Uii (from cado), cec^nif didici, (fee. 

The rule does not, of course, apply to the second syllable when 
it is long by position, as inmomdrdi, cucurri, peperd, and the like. 

Escceptions. 
€L Cecidi from caedo, and pepedi from pedo, have the second long. 

Examples. 
Jnter cunctantes c^cMU moribunda ministros. V, G. IIL, 488. 
Et veterem in Umo ranae c^mere querelam. F. G, I., 378. 
Mox didici curvo nulla subesse tholo. 0. F, VL, 296. 

a. Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecldit, (Ak. Enneas.) H, 0. III., 

[vi., 35. 

Nam, displosa sonat quantum vesica, pepedi. H. S, I., viiL, 46. 

Bema/rk. 

This rule would be more correctly expressed by stating, that 
reduplicating preterites have the first syllable short, while the 
second foUows the quantity of the verbal root. The number of 
exceptions, however, is so small, that it is perhaps more convenient 
in practice to preserve it in the form given above. 
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DISSYLLABIC PRETERITES. 



Rule XXVIII. 

Preteritea of two syJMles, their compounds, cmd the tenses formed 
from them, have thsf/rst syllable long. 

As — mdiy vent, /ovi, fugi; while in the present tense, video, 
vihiOf friveo, /Hgioy have the first short. (I.) 

This rule does not, of course, interfere with general rule for 
the quantity of one vowel before another : and we have, therefore, 
rik>, rHi, &c 

Eaxeptions, 

a, Seven dissyllabic preterites and their compounds have the 
first syllable short; viz., Wn, dedi, ftdi (from Jindo), s&fdi 
(from scindo), ^&i, s&d, tiUi. (II.) 

Examples, 
Ut mdi, ut peril, ut me malus abstidit error. F. E. VIII., 41. 
Bespexit tamen et longo post tempore venit. V. E. I., 30. 
Vipera delituit coelumque exterrita^tZ^. V. G. III., 417. 
FavU humum ; cape saxa manu, cape robora pastor. F. G, III., 420. 

a. Lusisti satis, Sdisti satis, atque Mbisti. ff, E, IL, ii., 214. 
Hie mihi responsum primus didit ille petentL V, E, I., 45. 
Demersa exitio; diffidiJO^ urbium. {Choriambic.) H, 0, III.,xvi.,13. 
Gaudia florentesque manu 8(Mit Atropos annos. 8. 8, III. , iii, 1 27. 
Hesperium Siculo latus ahsMU^ arvaque et urbes. V, ^. III., 418. 
Explicuit legio, et campo stMU agmen aperto. V, G, II., 280. 
ConstUU atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumspexit. V, JE. II., 68. 
Cui mater media sese tiJlit obvia sylva. F. ^. I., 314. 

Rema/rhs. 

I. The best etymologists are of opinion, that those verbs which 
change a short vowel in the root or present tense into a long 
vowel in the preterite had originally a reduplication. Thus, pcmgo, 

^ Not to be confounded -with diffidit^ the present tense of diffldo^ from /tdo, 
' Not to be confounded with abscidUf from absodo (caedo). 

lUa oomam laeva morienti abscidU ephebo. L, F, YL, 563. 

H 
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or rather pago, makes pSpSffi, but compingo makes compegi, and 
this proves the analogy of the two forma^ 
According to this view, we should have 



V^ioy 


WSf}tn%y 


viini, 


veni. 


Lego, 


UUgi, 


l^gi, 


Ugi, 


Fagvoy 


fimi, 


fifiigh 


fk^ 


&C. 


&G. 


kc 


&C. 



This remark does not apply to such preterites as luAy rm, <&c., 
from liido^ video, &c : the preterite in these words was formed by 
the insertion of 8, ludai, ruki, the d being afterwards dropped for 
the sake of euphony. 

11. The seven dissyllabic preterites enumerated above in reality 
belong to the last rule, since they are all reduplicating preterites, 
some of which have dropped the £^st syllable, instead of contracting 
the first two into one. 

Tidi and scidi were anciently tetiHi and ecisdidi, the former occurs 
frequently in Plautus'and Catullus,' the latter is found in Ennius, 
Accius, Naevius, and Afranius, as quoted by Priscian, p. 890. 

So fidi would be fifidi from fido. We find that in the time of 
Priscian, gtamnuiri^B >^ere at variance with regard to the true 
form of the preterite in this word. See Prise, j). 890. 

B'ihi is an actual reduplication from 6u), the same as the Greek 
TTicu. BfSbOy in the present, arose from the digammatized form TrcFw. 

So also Bteti and stUi are different forms of the reduplication of 
8to, as are dMi and ^^idi of «2a. 



DISSYLLABIC STTPINEa 



KXJLB XXIX. 

Supinef^ of two ayllablea, and the parts of the verb derived from 
them, ha/ve the first syllable long; the corresponding syUdble is long in 
the compounds also; as — msu, visus, msurus, lusum;perdsus, (be. 

Exceptions, 

ck. In the following dissyllabic supines, the first syllable is short : 
^—dUv/ni from deo (L); diiJt/wm, from do, ^t^mfrom eo, VWwm from 

' See Pritchard On the Origin oflihe Celtic Nations^ p. 151 ; Grinim, &c 
' 0.^., Bud. Prol. 68; Men. lY., iL, 25, 66; Amph. IL, ii, 84, 168. 

• See below, under " Archaisms." 

* I would not be understood to mean» that I believe in the existence of the supine 
as part of the verb ; but no inoonvenience can arise in this place from using the term 
in its ordinary signification. 
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lino, quUum from qiLeo (II.)j rdtnm from reor, riUium from nKo 
(III.); Mtun from aero, tiUv/m from aino, to which we may add 
fatiwm from^iZo, whence y%S^ntf. The quaEitit7 of these words 
is preserved in their derivatiyes and compounds, except andni/ujm 
from cmihio, which has been already noticed. (IV.) 
With r^ard to tMnjoaj see Rema/rka. (Y.) 

EicampUa. 
In brevia et syrtes niget, miserabile mau. V* uE. 1., Ill* 
LeiiaeoSi ea waa salus moiientibus iuul V, G. ILL, 510. 
Nascitur et casus abies mgura marinos. V. O. II., 68. 
LOaum it Maecenas dormitum ego Yiigiliusqua K S* L, v., 48i 
Insontes peperere manu luoemque peroau V. uE. YL, 435. 

a, Puppes sinistrorsum dUae. {Iamb. Dim,) JET. B. IX., 20. 

Intr&ro, gentique meae ddta moenia cemam. F. jE. III., 501. 

Nee repentis Uum quoiusviscumqt^e animantis. L. III., 389. 

In te fingebam violentos Troas lt^l/roa, 0, H, I., 13. 

Ardentes auro et paribus Uta corpora guttis.^ V. G. lY., 99. 

Nos abiisse rdii et vento petiisse Mycenaa F. jE. LI., 25. 

Impiderat torrens, arbustaque diaiUa ripis. F. ^. X., 363. 

Aut Ida in magna radicibus eriUa pinua F. JE. Y., 449. 

Saxa tulit penitus discussiB proriUa miuiB. L. P. IX., 490. 

Deinde a(Uia fluvium inducit rivosque sequentes. V.G.L, 106. 

Aurom irrepertiim et aic melius gUmn. {Ale, ffendec) H, 0. 

[IIL, iiL, 49. 

Quid fitfOifwmm eras, frige quaerere, et {Alo. Sendee) H. 0. L, 

[ix., 13. 

Fluctibus pmlntae frierant Antissa Fharosque, 0, M, XV., 287. 

Rema/rka. 

I. There are two verbs belonging to different conjugations, which 
make cituan in the supine. 

* The stadent must be carafol not to oonfoiind oNUiu from obUvUcor, with oMStef 
firomo&fifoo. 

ObUtutve Bui est Ithacus discrimine tanto. V. JS. IIL, 629. 
Diyitiaeqae peregrmae quibus oblUut actor. B, E. II., l, 204. 
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Cio-civi-c®wm-cire, of the fourth. 

Cleo-clevi-detum (and dropping the «), i^Uwrn — ci6re of the second. 

From this circumstance much variation takes place in the quantity 

of the compounda 
CUus and dUo scarcely occur with the first long. 
AocUus is alone in use, acdUua not being found in any good author. 

Imperio accUos, alta intra limina cogit. V. ^. XI., 235. 

Concitiu is the form employed by the best writers, but 
Concitus is not without authorily. 

Deserit inceptum, atque immani concUua ira. V, JS» IX., 694. 

Inde ruunt toto coTunUi peiicula mundo. L, F. V., 597. 

Terga ferens, coit e sparso conata mapalL F. F, II., 460. 

ExdUus and extnius are used indifferently. 

Qui bello eaxnti reges, quae quemque secutae. V, JE, YIL, 642. 

Nee fruitur somno yigilantibus exdita curis. 0. M. IL, 779. 

IndftuSy not incUfus, 
Principio venti vis verberat indUa pontum. L, L, 272. 
Poplite Rubsidens, apicem tamen iwMa summum. V. M, XII., 492. 

PerdiiAJis, not perciJtua} 

Midtimodis volitent aetemo perc^Ua motu. Z. II., 1055. 

II. Outturn is said to be shoiii by Priscian, p. 867, being ranked 
by him along with l^U^l/m and Uum. Yossius quotes 

Nam quum compressa est gnata, forma in tenebris nosci non quUa est. 

[Ter. Hec, IV., i., 57. 

III. RtUfwm appears in the law phrase ruta caesa, its quantity 
is decided by its compounds, dirittuSf erUtua, prorHtus, <fec. The 
primitive verb was conjugated ruo, rui, ruitum, ruere,^ the ui in 
the supine being pronounced as one short syllable, rwitum, and 
hence dirwUtim, ervMwm,, &c. The i was subsequently dropped 
altogether. 

IV. The student must remember, that although the participle is 
a/wJtnJtniSy yet the substantive is a/wiJlMui. 

Et properantis aquae per amoenos cmJlMua agros. H. A.P,, 17. 
See remarks on these words under Eule I. 

^ Yet percU is found. 

Nee minus irai fax nnmqnam sobditapercU, L. III.) 804. 
' The earliest fonn was probably, 

ruo-ruvt^ruvitumrfven. 
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. V. There is some doubt with regard to the quantity of a^UiJl/wia. 
Priscian, p. 863, says, that it ought to have the first long, and 
accordingly we find stdtura, constaiura^ ohstatv/ray praestciwra, in 
Lucan, Martial, Statins, and Claudian, while the derivatives, stdtim, 
stdius, both substantive and adjective, • stdtio, stdJtor, are used by 
Catullus, Ovid, and others, with the first short. 

Hinc acies atalura ducum; Caesame senatus. L, P. II., 6^Q, 

Tunc res immenso placuit statura labore. L, P. III., 381. 

Constatv/ra fides superum, ferale per urbem. L, P, II., 17. 

Constdtura fuit Megalensis purpura centum. M. X, xli., 5. 

Quae sic orsa prior, spesne ohstabura Pelasgis. S, T. VII., 247. 

Praeatatura novas vires incendia poscit. G. Eid. I., 47. 

Verum si quid ages stdtim iubeto. (Phalaecian,) G. XXXIL, 9. 

Ducite, et omnis eat verum stdtiLS iste mearum. 0, M, VIL, 509, 

Maximus indicit, nee atdta sacra facit. 0, F, II., 528. 

Tempus idem stdUor aedis habet, quam Romulus olim. 0, F, YI., 

[793. 

Nunc tantum sinus et stdtio male fida carinis. F. JS. II., 23. 

This variation seems to arise from the difference of quantity in 
8tatv/ni and atitum, as we see exemplified in praestUttmi and prates-' 
tdttum, which are both attached to praesto as its supines. — See Voss. 
Aristarch. II., c. 22, who has collected most of the examples given 
above. — See also the notes of Barthius and Burman. on the passage 
quoted from Claudian. 
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Rule XXX. 

Preterites and supines of th/ree or more syUables, retain in their 
first syUahle the quami/ity of the first syllable of the present tense of the 
verbfirom which they a/reformed. Thus, Uvo, iSvavi, Uvaiwrn; muto, 
mutavi, mvtaJt/um^ &a 

ExamipLes, 
Detrudent naves scopulo, IhniJt ipse tridentL F. JE, I., 145. 
Ter sese attollens cubitoque adnixa levavit, F. jE, IY., 690. 
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luasa sequarf qtdane auxilio iuvat ante Uvataa, V, JE, lY., 538. 
Debilitat yiris animi mtcto^ue vigorem. F. JE. IX. , 611. 
Mvia/oere vias et lupiter uvidus austiis. V G. L, 418. 
Hei mihi qualis erat ! quantum mukUue ab illo. F. j£. IL^ 274. 

Bemarks, 

The following words are usually quoted as having the first 
syllable short in the preterite and supine, although long in the 
present : — 

Fdaui, pdsUmn, from povio; g^m, ghiUimhy from gigno^ p6tm 
from pdB8wrn', Muiwm from sclvo; i)Slutfmn from volvo; but these 
are only apparent, not real exceptions. 

Posui cannot be from pono, which is a late form of the present, 
but from poso; we find also podvi, which must come from posio, 
Genm, genitiMn, are not from gigno but gino, which is used by 
Lucretius, III., 798. 

Totum posse extra corpus durare ^^mque. 

See also a quotation from Yarro in Priscian, p. 898. It occurs 
also as in the K. B. of the same author, II., c. 6. 

Whatever root potui may come frx)m, it certainly has no more 
connection with poe sivm, thanyiit has with mitn^ 

Sclutum and vohdwn do not come from sclvoBJudi volvo, where 
V is a consonant, but from aoiHo and votHOy the former of which is 
used by Catullus, Ovid, and Horace, as we shall see below, \mder 
the heads of Archaisms and Diaeresis. 

We have already stated in the Preface, that we should not dis- 
cuss the rules for the quantity of the increment in different parts 
of the verb, since the learner ought always to acquii'e this know- 
ledge by the ear, when making himself master of the conjugations. 
There are, however, one or two controverted points, which it may 
be proper to notice in this place. 

1. The qutmtUy of the penvU of the third person plural of the 
mdicative perfect is in most cases long; as — ama/wnmt, docuerurU, 
legermU, (mdierurU; but in the best editions of Yirgil we find 

Matri longa decem tulSrunt fastidia menses. F. E, lY., 61. 

Obstupui 8tetir%mt({\xe comae et vox faucibus haesit. F. ^. III, 48. 
And in Horace, 

Yiigilio annuhnjmt gaudentes rure Camoenae. H. S. L, il, 45. 

Di tibi divitias dedirwrU artemque fruendL ff, E, L, iv., 7. 
Besides many instances in other poets. 
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Now, in the greater number of the examples quoted, variations 
exist in the MSS., many of them exhibiting, instead of the indica- 
tive perfect, either the indicative pluperfect or the subjunctive perfect. 
Thus, in the line quoted from the Eclogues, we find three readings 
in the MSS., Ptdenrnt, tuierimtj tulerint. Hence some scholars con- 
tend that in every passage where the indicative perfect is found 
with a shcnrt penult, an error exists in the text, and that one of the 
two above mentioned tenses ought to be substituted ; while others, 
going into the o{^posite extreme, would remove the latter tenses, 
where they have hitherto stood unquestioned, and introduce the 
indicative perfect as more appropriate. 

Of course it is impossible, in a matter of this sort, to come to any 
positive conclusion; for, in consequence of the manner in which the 
poets use these tenses in passages with regard to which no contro- 
versy exists, they may be very frequently exchanged for each other, 
without materially affecting the sense. But all who examine with 
care the different examples adduced, will, it is believed, d^know- 
ledge, that in not a few of these the indicative perfect cannot be 
struck out without great violence ; nor can we fail to perceive, 
that a transcriber, when copying a MS., if he came to such a quan- 
tity as tzdenmt or stet^rarU, which he might consider anomalous, 
would be much more likely to change it to tulermt or tfidercmt than 
to transform one of these into tultSrwnty in violation of all ordinary 
rules. The student may examine the following list, collected from 

Lucretius, Virgil, Tibullus, Horace, Plropertius, and Ovid : — 



Lucretius. 

Tnstit^runt, L, 407. 
Prodidenmty IIL, 86. 
TrcmshU^runt, IIL, 135. 
Ocdderunt, IIL, 1041. 
UxderurUf IV., 41. 
Ded^runt, IV., 45, 975; VI., 4. 
Desv&runt, IV., 403. 
Dedd^runty V., 194. 
Constiteru/nt, V., 416. 
Fu^nmty v., 676, 876. 
Didid^rwnij VL, 2. 
Incidenmt, VL, 1174. 

VIB0ILIUS. 

Tuthma, E. IV., 61. 
Stet^runty M, IL, 774 ; IIL, 

48 ; X., 334. 
ConMit^runt, M. IIL, 681. 



Tibullus. 

Fro/u^ru/nt, 11., iii, 12. 
Ded^nmt, IV., v., 4. 

HOBATIUS. 

Annu&runt, S. I., x., 45. 
Bed^runt, E. L, iv., 7. 
VerterufU, E. IX., 17. 

Propebtius. 

ContulSnmt, IL, iii, 25. 
StetSrtmt, IL, viiL, 10. 
CondidSrurUy IIL, xi, 67. 
Fu^rurU, IV., v., 69. 
FxciddruffUf IV., viL, 15. 

OviDius. 

PrcusbwSrmU, H. IL, 142 ; A. 
I., xiv., 25. 
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Qiiaesiirunt, H. V., 136. 
EaxdderurU, H. XIL, 71. 
Expulerunty H. xiv., 72. 
MollierurU, A. II., L, 22. 
Terruerunty A. III., v., 2. 
Fuerunt, A. A. III., 405. 
FrofudrurU, R. A., 263. 
{Texu^rurU, K P. I, iii., 30; 
conj. of Heins. } 



Coraig^runt, P. I., 592. 
Vagiirunt^ P. II., 405. 
ffomierunt, P. II., 502. 
AnnuSrunt, P. II., 597. 
Avdierunt, P. III., 65. 
FaruerurU, M. IV., 225. 
Deju^runt, M. VI., 585. 
AhstaUrmU, M. VI., 617. 
AhfuSrurvty M. X., 58. 



2. 5^A« qitarUity of the penult of the first and second persons plural 
of the indica/tive future perfect, and the subjunctive perfect. 

As far as the future perfect is concerned, the quantity must be 
pronounced doubtfuL 

Quas ob res ubi viderirmis nil posse creari. L. I., 156. 

Dein cum millia multa ^ecmmtw. {Fhalaecian) C. V., 10. 

Videntis stellas illic ubi circulus axem. 0. M. IL, 516. 

Haec ubi dixerUis, servet sua dona, rogate. 0. E, F, IV., v., 45. 

Accepisse simul, vitam dederUis in unda. 0. M, VI., 357. 

Et maris lonii tn-ansierUis aquas. 0, E, F, IV., v., 6. 

Consulis, ut limen contigerUis, erit. 0, E. F. IV., v., 16. 

To these we may add dederitis, from Enn. ap. Cia De Offl, I., 12. 

We ought to remark that dederitis, transieritis, contigeritis, 
could not stand in Dactylic verse at aU, imless with the penult 
long. 

With regard to the subjunctive perfect, it is frequently impossible 
to distinguish it from the future perfect, since in very many cases 
where the one is employed, a very slight modification of the sense 
would render the use of the other equally appropriate. 

The only example discovered by prosodians where this tense un- 
doubtedly occurs in such a position as to determine its quantity, is 

Kamque ut supremam falsa inter gaudia noctem. 
Egerimus nosti; et nimium meminisse necesse est. V, JE, VI., 

[514. 

The old grammarians are at variance upon these points. Dio- 
medes' and Agroetius'' assert, that the penult of rim/as and rilisy 
in the future perfect, is long, and in the subjunctive perfect short, 
while Probus* affirms that the syllable is long in both tenses ; and 
both Probus* and Servius* expressly declare, that the penult of 

> P. 331. » P. 2267. • P. 1412. * P. 1434. • Ad loc. 
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ege/^mus, in the passage quoted above, was shortened by Virgil, 
"metri necessitate." See Voss. Aristarch. II., a 21. 

Before proceeding to the second part of this work, which will be 
devoted to the subject of Versification, and will contain an account 
of the different kinds of verse employed by the Latin writers, it 
is necessary that we should explain some modifications which 
words undergo, both in quantity and form, when combined together 
in metrical systems. These may be arranged under the heads 
of— 

I. Caesura. II. Elision. III. The Quantitt of the Last 
Syllable in a Verse. IV. Synapheia. V. Poetical Licenses, 
which will include an account of what are called GrammuUical 
Figures, 

L CAESURA. 

When the last syllable of a word remains over, after tfie completion 
of a foot, that syllable is called a Caesural syUablSy in consequence of 
being separated, or cut off, as it were, from the rest of the word, 
in scanning the verse, 

Now when this Caesura or cuMing q^ takes place, the voice rests 
or dwells upon the syllable in question, when repeating the line in 
proper cadence, and hence the name Caesura is frequently given to 
this pause and stress of the voice, and the syllable itself thus cut 
off is also sometimes termed a Caesura,, 

Thus in the line 

Silvestr | em tenu | i mus | am meditaris avena, 

the syllables em, i, ami, are all Caesural, and the vei*se is said to 
have three Caesuras. 

In Dactylic Hexameters the Caesuras in different parts of the 
verse are distinguished from each other by names which point out 
the situation of the syllables upon which they falL 

Thus, a Caesura at the beginning of the second foot, is called a 

Triemvmeris, or Triemimeral Caesura (r/otf-T;/i£-fie/»oc), because it 
falls on the third half- foot; at the beginning of the third foot a 
Fentliemimeris (Trevre-rifii'iiiepog), or Semiquirui/ria, because it falls 
on the fifth half-foot; at the beginning of the fourth foot a Hepthe- 

nrnn&ris (cTrra-ij/it-jue/ooc), or Semis^tina/ria, because it falls on 
the seventh half -foot; and at the beginning of the fifth foot 
Enneemimeris {evvaa-rifju^fuLspog), because it falls on the ninth half- 
foot. 

The line quoted above affords' examples of the Triemimeris, 
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the Peniffiernvmeris, and the ^€^hemimefri8 ; and in the follow- 
ing:— 

Funere | as rapuere fac | es, luc | et via longo, 

ve have the Triemimerisy H^pthemiirneris, and Evmeemimeris, 

Sometimes, though rarely, the first syllable of the sixth foot is 
Caesural, as in 

Tom variae eludunt pestes saepe exigu | ns mus, 

which, according to the same system, wonld be called the Hende- 
cemimerisy since it falls on the eleventh half-foot. 

The term Caeswra, however, is sometimes used both by ancient 
and modem writers upon Prosody, in a sense somewhat different, 
being employed to indicate the division of a verse, caused by 
arranging the component parts in such a manner that the position 
of a particular syllable shall always correspond with the end of a 
word. 

Thus, we are told by some, that the best Caesura in the Dactylic 
Hexameter is after the Fem^kemim&risy meaning that the end of the 
fifth half-foot ought to coincide with the end of a word, thus form- 
ing a ro/i?}, or Indsio, or Caesu/ra, in the line — as 



cuium pecus f an Meliboei 9 
£Gimam Caieta dedisti 



Die mihi Damoeta 
Aetemam moriens 

So also in a Choriambic Tetrameter, such 

Maecenas atavis || edite regibus, 

when it is said that the Caesura ought to take place at the end of 
the first Choriambus, it is meant that the termination of the first 
ChoriambuSjOr in other words, of the second foot in the verse, ought 
always to coincide with the termination of a word. 

In order to prevent confusion, we shall use the term Caesu/ra, as 
equivalent to Caesural syllable, meaning the last syllable in a word, 
when it remains over after the completion of a foot, upon which 
syllable the voice is required to rest, in order to mark the measure 
of a verse ; and we shall employ the term, division of the verse, to 
indicate, that the termination of a particular foot, or part of a foot, 
coincides with the termination of a word. 

In this manner, if we wish to express that the first syllable of 
the third foot of a Dactylic Hexameter ought to be the last syllable 
of a word, we may either say that 

There ought to be a Caeswra at the beginning of the third foot j or, 

There ought to be a division of the verse at the end of the fifth 
half-foot 
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The rules for the proper position of the Oaesora being different in 
different kinds of verse, will be fcdly explained when we treat of 
each kind of verse separately. There is, however, one fact con- 
nected with this part of the subject; which properly falls under our 
consideration at present. 

A Jmcd ayUahle, ruUuraUy duyrt, i8 occadonaUy lengthened when U 
w Caeeitrcd. Thus — 

FedUmhm inhians spirantia consulit exta. F. jE, IY., 64. 
Nostrorum obriivmwry oriturque miserrima caedes. F. M, IL, 411. 
Dona dehinc auro grama, sectoque elephanto. F. M, IIL, 464. 
Sustinet ac natae Tumique aa/M hymenaeos. F. ^. YIL, 398. 

Where the naturally short £nal ik in pectoriiitSy Hr in obruimiir, d 
in gramit, U in camU are lengthened by the Caesural pause. 

Nor is this license confined to Heroic verse : we find it exemsed, 
though moi'e sparingly, both in Elegiacs and Lyrics. Thus, in the 
second line of the elegiac distich — 

Quicquid agat, sangrMe est tamen ilia tuus. T. I., vi, 66» 

Vinceris, aut vm(n8, haec in amore rota est F, II., viii, 8. 

In liquidum rediU aethera Martis equis. 0, R, A,, 6. 

In Lyrics, 

Si non periret immiserabilis.' {Ale, ffendee,) H, 0. III., v., 17. 

Caeca tirnet aliunde fata. {Ak. Dec.) H, 0. IL, xiii., 16. 

Perrwfnt Acheronta Herculeus labor. {Choriamb.) H, 0. L, iii., 36. 

^\fi^ adamantines. {(Jhoriannb^ H, 0. III., xxiv., 5. 

Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto. {Sapphic,) H. 0, IL, vi, 14. 

Quo non dignior has sidnt habenas. {Fhalaedan,) 8, S, lY., iii., 

[130. 

In the last passage whit may possibly be a contraction for subiit. 
The only manner in which we can account for this license is by 
supposing, as we hinted above, that the ancients in reciting their 
verses, were in the habit of dwelling upon a Caesural syllable, 
and thus double time being allowed for enunciating this syllable, it 
could be artificially lengthened, although short under ordinary 
circumstances. 

The student may examine at his leisure the following collection 
of short syllables, lengthened by the Caesural pause. Those to 

' See Bome lematks hy Mr» Tate. Clagt. Journal, yoL zzxi, p^ 140^ 



Trhich an asterisk (•) b prefixed, are lengthened in the division of 
the Dactylic Pentameter; those to which an obelus (f) is annexed, 
are doubtful examples, in consequence of various readings. 



Amalikea, T. II., v., 67. 
Eleeira, P. XL, xiv., 6; O. F. 

IV., 177. 
G^, V. M. III., 702. 
^3(pen?wiea(ra, 0. H. XIV., 1, 1 29, 
Phaedra,0. A. A. I., 511; B. A., 

743. 
RhM, 0. P. IV., 201. 
Tat^ieia, P. IV., iv., 29. 
Gravia, V. JK III., 464. 
Bacdie, H. %. L, iii, 7. 
Nihil, 0. E. P. III., i., 113; M. 

VII., 644. 
Procvl, V. M. VIII., 98. 
Rkodon, O. M. VII., 365. 
I'nter, P. II., xxi, 31. 
Paler, V. M. XI., 469; XII., 

13; V. 621. 
•Puer, V. K IX., 66. 
Svjicr, V. ^ VI., 254. 
Attuir, V. K X., 69; {M. X, 

872;) XL, 323; XIL, 668. 
Dolfft, V. ^ XII, 422. 
Donitor, V. iE. XII, 550. 
LiAor, V. G. III., 118. 
Mdior,Y.Q,. IV., 92. 
Nvmitm-, V. -^ VI., 768. 
/•aeor, V. M. II., 369. 
£&Mr, V. M. XII., 68. 
iTyorfos, 0. F. IIL, 105. 
Pkiadwi, V. G. I., 13& 
r.i^i. tk™^ , 163. 

H. XVIL, 228.+ 
. II., iv., 38.+ 
III., 332. 
V. M. XL, 69. 
H. XVIL, 256.+ 
L, 1., 58.+ 
E. L, 478. 
IV., 1046; VI., 
M. X, 469; XIL, 



127; T. L, VL, 66; "O. F. 
VL, 488; V. M. X., 487; 
LP. II.,338;VIL,636;X., 
127; V. F. IIL, 234; S. X., 

VaUia, V. M XL, 522. 
Tethi,8, V. G. I., 31. 
Androgen, V. M. II, 371. 
jKrfiM, 0. LXVL, II. 
Caam, V. M. IIL, 504. 
Domut, V. M. IL, 563. 
Ewryalvs, V. M. V., 337. 
Faffiui, V. G. XL, 71. 
FvUua, V. E. VL, 53. 
Geniiia, T. IL, iL, 6.+ 
GraviduM, V. G. IL, 5. 
Invalidiu, V. G. IIL, 189. 
Lupim, 0. M. XL, 366.+ 
Laimu, 0. M. XV., 634. 
Mtmm, V. .^. Xn., 232. 
Myrtm, 0. M. X, 98. 
Nemus, V. ^E. IIL, 112. 
NvUiu», V. G. IV., 453. 
PectorHms, V. .<E. IV., 64. 
Prqfuffua, V. .33 X., 720. 
Quartus, 0. F. IV., 677.+ 
Taenarius, O. M. IL, 247. 
Caput, V. .& X., 394. 

Ferw, 0. M.VIL, 61. 
TtoAot, T. L, X., 13. 
AUoquiiwr, V. M. IV., 222. 
2Ja««r, V. M. V., 284. 
Ingreditur, V. G., IIL, 76. 
/octshw, V. M. L, 668. 
OfrTOwmw, V. JE. IL, 411. 
OmtM, V. ^ XL, in. 
Seribig, H. 8. IL, iii., 1. 
TiBCM, 'P. IL, viiL, 8. 
FaHgamui, V. ^. IX., 610. 
Jfegairmm, 0. M. XIV., 250. 
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Aheratj V. R L, 39. 
AgU, H. S. IL, iii., 260. 
AmiUebat, V. M. V., 853. 
CcmU, V M VII., 398. 
CondiderU, H. S. IL, i, 82. 
Z>a6a<, V. M X., 383. 
De/mdU, H. S. I., iv., 82. 
DespexU, C. LXIV., 20. 
^nt«wie, V. G. IL, 211. 
Erat, H. S. IL, ii, 47; V. uE. 

VII., 174. 
^W<, V. E. IIL, 97 ; M XII., 

883 
FacUyY, R VIL, 23. 
^i^i^, H. O. III., xxiv., 5. 
FuU, P. IV., L, 17. 
IrwpediU, O. M. XIL, 392. 
Mansty H. O. L, xiiL, 6. 
OccubuU, O. H. IX., 141. 
Pcrire*, H. O. IIL, v., 17. 
Ferrupit, H. O. I., iii, 36. 
Feteret, V. M L, 651. 
Pofcre^, O. M. IX., 405. 
FroaUiU, O. M. VL, 658. 
Fidet, H. O. IL, vi, 14. 
FiguU, O. F. IL, 341. 
SinU, V. M. X., 433. 
Solet, O. M. IIL, 184. 
Soleat, H. S. L, v., 90. 
Stabat, V. ^ XIL, 772. 
Timet, H. O. IL, xiii., 16. 
Tcmdebat, V. G. IV., 137. 

VdU, H. S. IL, iii, 187. 

Videt, V. M L, 308. 

Fwa^, O. T. v., vil, 23.t 
Fetit, O. T. L, x., 25; F. L, 109; 
M. v., 460. 



Fetiit, P. L, x., 23; O. A. IIL, 

v., 30; M. IL, 567; IX., 

611; XIIL, 444; V. ^ X., 

67. 
AInU, O. H. XV., 173; R IIL, 

474; M. IV., 711; XL, 14; 

XV., 111. 
AdiU, O. M. IV., 317; VIIL, 

870; IX., 610; X., 15; XV., 

63; ♦R P. L, iii, 74. 
IrUeriity O. M, IIL, 546. 
FeriU, O. M., IIL, viii., 17; M. 

XIV., 618. Epic. 235; ♦H. 

XIX., 128; ♦T.IIL,xiv.,36; 

•IV., iii., 68; *R P. IV., xii, 

44. 
FraeterUt, 0. A. A. IIL, 63, 

*64; M. XIV., lOL 
BediU, O. H. VL, 31; XIIL, 

29; A. A. IIL, 707; R UL, 

333; v., 515; M. XIIL, 958; 

XIV., 519, 766; Ep. Sab. IL, 

93; *0. E. A, 6. 
SubiU, O. M. L, 114; VIL, 

170; *R P. L, iv., 46; V. 

M. VTIL, 363; H. S. L, ix., 

21. 
Qrie, O. M. L, 193; IIL, 530; 

IV., 10; v., 484; VIL, 225, 

265; VIIL, 526; X., 262; 

XL, 17, 36, 290; XIIL, 257, 

258 ; V. R IV., 51 ; G. L, 

153, 164, 352 (371); G. IIL, 

385; G. IV., 222, 336; M. 

IIL, 91 ; IV., 146 ; VIL, 

186; IX., 767; XIL, 89, 

181, 363, 443. 



The following line is sometimes quoted as an example of the 
Greek dative plui'al in si being lengthened by Caesura : — 

Lemnicm gladios in mea fata dabo. 0. A. A. 670. 

But here we ought probably to add the v I^cXicvotckov, and 
write Lemniasin, just as we find Cha/risin, Dryasin, H(miadry(i9inf 
Thyniasin, in Prop. IV., i, 75 ; L, xx., 12, 32, 34. 
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11. ELISION. 



I. In Latin verse, when a loord ends wUk a vowel, a diphthong, or 
the Utter m, a/nd the following toord begins toith a vowel, a diphthong^ 
or the letter h, then the last syUahle of the toord so ending with a 
vowel, a diphthong, or tJie letter m, is elided^ that is to say, is stnick 
otU aUogeUier, amd not considered as/ormvng a part of the verse. 

Thus, in the line, 

Intremuere undae, penitusque exterrita tellus. V. jE. III., 673. 

the last syllable in the word intremuere, and the last syllable in 
penitusque, are elided, and as far as the metre is concerned, thrown 
out of consideration, the line being supposed to stand thus — 

Intremuer' undae, penitusqu' exterrita tellus. 

In like manner in the lines. 

Hue sese trepida Aeneae fugientis imago. V. ^. X, 656. 
Oonsulite in medium et rebus succurrite fessis. F. ^, XI., 335. 
Exercent coUes atque horum asperrima pasount. V, JE. XI., 319. 

the a in trepida, the e in consvlite and atqae, the xtm in mediwm, and 
horum, are all dided, and the lines must be read — 

Hue sese trepid* Aeneae fugientis imago. 
Consi4it' in medi* et rebus succurrite fessis. 
Exercent coUes atqu' hor' asperrima pasount. 

In the above examples, the vowels elided are naturally short, 
but long vowels also are subject to the same law, as — 

Hoc fletu concuss{t) animi qioestusque per omnes. F. j£, IX, 498. 

And diphthongs, as — 

Concurrunt Tyrrhen{ae) acies, atque omnibus uni F. J!?. X, 691. 

And monosyllables — 

Ke vero, ne m(e) ad tales impellite pugna& F. ^, XI., 278. 
Incipit haec, quid t(am) egregium si femina fortL F. ^. XL, 705. 
lam varias pelagi volucres et qu(ae) Asia drcum. F. G, I., 383. 

II. In addition to the elisions mentioned above, the earlier Latin 
poets were in the habit of frequently eliding the letter s, in words 
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ending in ts and iis, wlien followed by a word beginning imth a eor^ 
sonomity and thus permitting the vowel, which would otherwise have 
been long by position, to remain short; thus — 

Te nunc sancta precor Yenus, et genetrix paitriUs) nostri. Enn, 

\Awn. 'Lyfrag, 9. 

V€rMii{8) quos oHm Fauni Vatesque eanebant Ewn. Ann, VIL, 

\/rag, 221. 

TJt quasi transactis saepe omiM!{^ rebilif) profundant. L. lY., 

[1032. 
At fixus noatris tu dSJbft^a) suppHoiunL G, CXYL, 8. 

III. We may notice here a peculiar species of elision or abbre- 
viation, not un&equently employed in ahort quick questions, by 
which the vowel is dropped in the interrogative particle «e, be- 
fore a consonant, thus — 

TerC provincia nanrat ease bellam ? (PAaftxecum.) C. XUII., 6. 

VidistvrC toto sonitus procurrere coelo % P, IL, xvi, 49. 

Hectoris Andromache Fyrrhiri connubia servas ? F. M. III., 319. 

MerC moveat cimex Pantilius? aut cruciet quod. H. S, I., x., 78. 

So we find tcmton^ me, Y. -^. X., 668 ; tcmton* placuU, XII., 
503 ; Tnortalin' decuU, XII., 797 ; talm^ possum, XII., 874 ; hm* 
scmiLS, H. S. n., iii, 128; men^ vivo, 152; ten* lapides, iv., 83; 
tnirC fidnjis, O. T. Y., i, 56 ; but some read here simply tuu 

We have already remarked under the rules for final N, the form 
wdlhb ""vl, where s is dropped before n\ both this and the last 
mentioned abbreviation are combined in the colloquial phrases, 
videirC faces, virC tu for videsne, visne. 

Nostra verba. Viden* ? faces. C. LXI., 98. 

Tempore dicam; hodie tricesima sabbata, vin* tu. H, S. I., ix., 69. 

These expressions, as might be expected, are veiy common in the 
comic writers. 

EoocepHons, 

a. Interjections and exclamations, such as, aA> hem, 0, a/i ai, io^ 
<&a, are not subject to the law of elision. 

Ah ego ne possim tanta videre mala. T, III., iv., 82. 

Hen vJbi mollities pectoris ilia tui* 0, A, III^, viiL, 18. 

* Manifestly because these words, from their nature, must haye a strong emphasis, 
and they would in most cases disappear altogether if they fallowed the rule. 
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utmoum tunc cum Lacedaemona classe petebat. 0, H. L, 5. 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius. vbi campi. F. G. II., 486. 
O pater, hominum divomque aetema potestas. F. ^, X., 18. 
Ipse suos gemitus foHis inscribit : et ai ai. 0. M, X., 215. 
Et bis, io Arethusa, to Arethnsa, vocavit 0. M, Y., 625. 

6. Elision is sometimes, though rarely, neglected in the case of a 
long vowel or diphthong. 

Et succus pecon, et lac subducitur agnis. F. ^, III., 6. 
Stant et iimiperl et caataneae hiraiUae, F. B. YII., 53. 
Ossibus et ca^l inhumcUo, (Dactyl. Tetram,) H, 0. 1., xxviiL, 24. 

This happens most frequently in the case of proper names — 

Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho. F. B, IL, 24. 
Et celer Ismenos cum Phocaico Erymcmtho, 0. M. II. , 244. 

lam DaedcUeo ocior Icaro. (Ale, Sendee.) H. 0. II., xx., 13. 

[Bentley reads ivtwr for odar^ 

Et EsquUinde aJites. (Iambic Dimeter.) H. E. Y., 100. 

But observe, that where elision is neglected, the long vowel or 
diphthong is usually a Caesural syllable, and retains its proper 
quantity, as in the above examples; or if not a Oaesural syllable, it 
is made short before the succeeding vowel, as — 

Un(o) in lecttild, erriditvl(i) ambo. (Phalaecian.) C. LYIL, 7. 
Credimus ? an qui a/mjomt ipsi sibi somnia fingunt. F. E. YIII. ,108. 
Nomen et arma locimi servant, U a/mice nequivi F. ^. YI., 507. 
Et longum formose valS valeinquit, lola. F. E., III., 79. 
InsiUde Ioni(p) in magno quas dira Celaeno. F. ^. III., 211. 
Implerunt montes, flerunt Rhodopeiae arcea. V. G. lY., 461. 

Even the interjection is shortened in this way when not the first 
syllable of a foot — 

Te Corydon "0 Alexi, trahit sua quemque voluptas. F. E. II., 65. 

The only exception in Yirgil to this remark is in the line, 

GUmco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. F. G. I., 437. 
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wliere the o in Glauco is not elided, and is allowed to remain long, 
though not in, Caesura ; but this is a line, in all probability, trans- 
planted without change from some of the Greek poets, who are 
much less strict in these matters than the Latins. 

e. Yery rarely a short vowel is left unelided. This happens twice 
only in Virgil, and in both cases there is a long pause in the 
sense after the word ending with the short vowel, so that in 
repeating the line the effect would not be disagreeable — 

Addam cere&pinmd: honos erit huic quoque pomo. V. E, IL, 53. 

Et vera incessu patuit Ded, Hie ubi matrem.^ F. ^. I., 405. 

d. The elision of m is in like manner sometimes neglected, especially 
by the older poets, and in this case the syllable ending in m, 
when not Caesural, is short — 

Nam c^(AfMidiim est, e levibus atque rotundis. L, II., 466. 

Sed dikn, abest quod avemus, id exsuperare videtur. L, III., 1095. 

O me fdicxm! O nox mihi candidal et O tu. P. II., xv., 1. 

But there is no example of this in Virgil, Horace, or Ovid, 
except, perhaps, 

Quam laudas pluma ? cocto nSm adest honor idem. H, S. IL, ii., 2B, 
which is probably the true reading, although many editors prefer 

'So in 

lam virnm ezpertae, maU cminaitu, H. 0. III., ziy., 11. 

This is the reodved reading; but half of the MSS. have nommaiiSf and there ia also 
much difficulty with regard to the first part of the line. The probability seems to be 
that there is some error lurking in the text We find also, 

factom maig! miselle passer. (Phalaecian.) C, III., 16. 

where there is a pause in the sense to give force to the exclamation ; there is, however, 
much confusion in the MSS., many of them, according to Bentley (Hor. Od. III., xiv., 
11), have Bonum /actum male bonus Ule passer, out of which difi^rent editors have 
moalded difierent readings, according to their fancy. I may remark, that several 
examples of the license here spoken of are to be found in the older editions of the Latin 
poets; but most of them have been corrected upon a careful examination and collation 
of MSS. Thus Jahn, on Hor. Od. HI., xiv., quotes — 

Certa loqnor, sed nulla fides, nequg Ilia quondam. P. III., xiii, 61. 

At tu, CatuUS, obslinatus obdura. {Scazon,') C, YIII., 19. 

But these passages now appear in the best editions — 

Certa loqnor, sed nulla fides, neque emm Ilia quondam. 

and 

At tu, CaiulU destmatus obdura. 
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Quam laudas pluma } coctove mun adest honor idem. 

Yossius quotes. 
In manibusque Icmem, et cum love fulmen habebam. 0, A, II., i., 15. 

But the reading received is, 
In manibus nimbos, et cum love fulmen habenti. 

Another instance is sometimes given from 

Haec eadSm ant(e) ill(am) impun(e) et Lesbia fecit P. IL, 

[xxxiL, 45. 

Which is probably erroneous, since three MSS. have 
Haec eadem ante illam iam impune et Lesbia fecit. 
The omission of elision is technically termed an Hiatus, 

III. ON THE QUANTITY OF THE LAST SYLLABLE IN THE VERSE. 

The last syllable of every verse is common; thai is to say, its 
qua/ifUity is independeni of the laws by which ike verse is regvlated^ 
a/nd may he long or short in each case at the discretion of the poet. 

Thus the laws of Dactylic Hexameters require that the two last 
syllables should he long; but in the three following consecutive 
lines, 

Posthabita coluisse Samo. Hie illius arma. 

Hie currus fuit : hoc regnum dea gentibus esse 

Si-qua £Etta sinant, iam tum tenditque fovetque. F. jE, I., 16. 

we perceive that each line ends with a syllable naturally short, but 
which is considered long in virtue of its situation. 

Similarly, the laws of Sapphic verse require that each line should 
end with a long syllable, followed by a short one, yet in 

TJnico gaudens mulier marito 

Prodeat iustis operata Divis 

Et soror clari duds et decorae. H. 0, III., xiv., 5. 

each line is terminated by a long syllable, which is here considered 
short. 

Nor is a vowel, a diphthong, nor a syllable ending in m, at the 
termination of a line elided before a vowel at the beginning of the 
next ; thus, in the first of the above Hexameters, the a in arma is not 
influenced by the circumstance that the next line begins with Aic, 
and this is the general rule. Sometimes, however, two consecutive 
lines are connected in scansion, in which case tihie connection is 
termed— 
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IV. SYNAPHEIA. 



lactemuri doceas. Ignari hominumque locoramq(u6) 
Erramus, vento hue et vastis fluctibus actL F* 2B, 1., 332. 

here the que at the end of the first line is elided before erra/m/u8j 
and does not form a part of the verse* In like manner in 

Aut dulcis mnsti Yulcano deooqnit Attmor(em) 

Et foliis undam tepidi despumat aheni G.I., 295. 

the last syllable of kumorem is elided before et at the beginning of 
the following line.^ 

So also in lyrical compositions, 

{Cur facunda parum decor(p) ) Cknruvmlvu* 

Inter verba <»rdit lingua ailentio. j 

H. 0. IV., i, 35. 

{Dissidens plebi numero dea^or(um) )« ,. 

Eximit virtus, populumque falsis. / ^^ 

JBT. 0. IL, ii, 18. 

( Plorat et vires, animumque nwreaqf^ \ 

< Aureas educit in astra, nigroq(ue) >Sa^hic 

I Invidet Oreo, j 

E. 0. IV. E, 22. 

{Sors exitura et nos in a^tern{iJim) ) AlcaiiL 

Exsilium impositura cymbae. j 

H, 0, IL, iii, 27. 

Another species of Synapheia consists in dividing a word between 
two consecutive lines; this may be done without violence when the 
two members of a compound are separated, as — 

{Litibus implicitum, mirabor si sci^t inter- 
Noacere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. H, A, P, 424. 

{ Potet acetum : age, si et stramentis incubet unde- 
\ Octoginta annos natus, dl^a H. S. IL, iii, 117. 

See also E. S. I., ii, 62 (iv., 96), ix., 51 ; IL, iii, 179. Ep, IL, 
ii, 188. A. F. 290. 

The division is more harsh in the following examples : — 

GUllicum Bhenum, horribilesque idt- ) a r^ 

imasque Britannos. j ^^ 

C. XL, 11. 

' Ont of twenty-one instances of Synapheia which occnr in VirgU, in seventeen que 
is the word affected; in three others the words are horrid(fl)^ 6. IL, 69, 8alfiur(j£y, G. 
IIL, 449, and L(ainor{ym}^ M* VIL, 160, the lemaining one is quoted above. 
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Labitur ripa, love non probante ux- ) „ ,. 

onus amnifl. / ""Jr/""*" 

R 0. I., il, 19. 

In all the above mentioned cases, Synapbeia'must be regarded 
as a license seldom resorted to by good writers. In two kinds of 
verse, however, Synapheia is imperative, that is to say, the lines are 
scanned continuously without a break, until we reach a full stop. 
The last syllable in each is not common, nor can a hiatus be 
admitted between the end of one line and the beginning of the 
next. These two kinds of verse are the Anapaestic Dimeter and 
the Ionic a minore. Of the first we have no specimen extant in 
any good Latin writer, since it appears only in Seneca, Ausonius, 
and the later poets. Of the latter, Horace affords an excellent 
example, which will be noticed in the proper place. The rule of 
Synapheia is carefully observed by the Greek tragedians in their 
Anapaestic systems, and, as far as our authorities go, by the Latins 
also. Bentley was the discoverer of this law, and the student will 
find the matter fully discussed in the Dissertation on the Epistles 
of Phalaris, cap. iii. 

V. POETICAL LICENSES. 

The Latin poets, when composing particular kinds of verse, fre- 
quently encountered, in ordinary and necessary words, combina- 
tions of syllables which could not find admission into the measure 
which they had selected. Hence they took certain liberties with 
the pronimciation of these refractory syllables, and altered it in such 
a way as to adapt them to their purpose. Occasionally, but more 
rarely, words which might have been introduced without change, 
were subjected to a similar process, to suit the convenience of the 
author. Obsolete forms, also, were revived, for the sake of avoiding 
a difficulty, or simply as ornaments of style. 

Hence arose what may with propriety be termed Poetical Licenses. 
Of these there are several varieties, and a multitude of learned names 
have been invented by grammarians to distinguish them from each 
other. We have Synaeresia, Synecphonesis, Synezesia, Episynatoephay 
Syncope, Diaeresisy Systole, Diastole, Apocope, Epenthesis, Fa/ragoge, 
Tmesis, and a host of others. There would be no great harm in 
these expressions, if it was always distinctly explained that they 
are merely the names of classified facts, provided the classification 
was formed upon just principles. But from the loose manner in 
which writers upon these subjects frequently express themselves, 
the inexperienced student is apt to suppose that they are caba- 
listic formulse, by means of which the ancient writers could 
conjure letters and syllables in and out of their proper places at 
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pleasure. He is led to think that they are tiot merely names^ but 
explanations of difficulties, and is frequently contented to conceal 
his ignorance under the cloak of a hard word. Thus, perhaps, 
when reading Virgil, he finds a syllable made long, which, accord- 
ing to his rules, or to ordinary practice, ought to be short He 
turns to his metrical key, and is informed that in the passage in 
question the syllable is made long by Diastole ; with this account 
of the matter, he probably rests satisfied. But if he takes the 
trouble to inquire what Diastole means, he will find that '' Diastole 
is the lengthening of a syllable natiurally short" l?o tell him, 
therefore^ that the syllable is made long by Diastole, is to say that 
it is long because it is long, or rather, because it is naturally 
short 1 

But more than this, very many of these terms are objectionable, 
because, even when their import is correctly understood, they con- 
vey false notions of etymology and grammar ; they are in several 
instances not the names of £Etcts; no such thing is to be found as 
an example of Prosthesis, or Epenthesis, or Pa/ragoge, or Tmesis, in 
the sense in which they are commonly used; and by learning such 
phrases, the young scholar at once wastes his time, burdens his 
memoiy, and is led astray from the true patL 

In what follows we shall endeavour to put these matters in a 
right point of view; to discuss the different remarkable forms which 
present themselves in the classical poets ; to account for their origin ; 
to arrange them under their proper heads ; and to define their limits. 
We shall conclude by enumerating the grammatical terms aUuded 
to above, explaining their significations, and pointing out those 
cases where they inculcate false views. 

It was observed that certain combinations of syllables cannot be 
admitted into particular kinds of verse. Dactylic verse chiefly de- 
mands our attention, because a very large proportion of the whole 
of the extant works of the Roman poets is written in this measure ; 
but in the course of our remarks, we shall not omit to notice the 
poetical licenses employed in lyrical strains. 

In Dactylic verse, then, no word is admissible which contains a 
short syllable between two long ones; as in vinciUis, cmriis, dh^dria, 
and the like ; so also, omrM, mnciUo, ferret, alv^, could not stand in 
the verse without an elision of the final long vowel, which is often 
inconvenient or dissonant 

In the same way, no word, the first or middle part of which con- 
sists of three or more consecutive short syllables, can find a place 
in Dactylic verse ; such as — dri&te, pdbriS&bus, tiniBa, PrUknMes, 
semikdmines. 

Hence, towards words of this kind the poets are obliged to use a 
little violence, in order that they may mould them to their purpose^. 
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This is usually done by throwing two syllables together and pro- 
nouncing them as one. We shall proceed to notice the most im- 
portant cases included in this, the &n9t and niost extentdye class of 
poetical licenses. 

Class I. 

When two Towels, which properly form separate syllables, are 
thrown together into one. 

€k ecu (vwrSa^ cerea, alvearia, respondeomua; ofrUSacHf <mteacta, cmteaC" 
hun, anteaclo, <mtechto$f antSaetis, enUeSminlo, <mtdMC, &a 

b, ei. aerei, arcmei, haUei, ferra, Fompei, cmr&s; cmS&ref an^rent; 

e, ed, alveo, av/reo, hxquSb. 

d. uk vrndenMatcTf F<mniano^ 

e. H* connubm, denamSy Fcteonat, Taerms, 

/. id. eoTmulnOf Idommtos^ 

g, nL In/erms,prorn(nUorwmyAnt^m; (mm^ 

in mm; as — mensnim, oadeatmm, horynumtninh, rueTUnim, &c 

h, 66, eo^uermt, cooperiemi, oodperuisse. 

We may, if we please, suppose that an actual elision takes place 

in such compound words as cmteaeta, antSSmihtdo, amtehac, arvte&re^ 
and that they were pronounced, when necessary, am^aeta, ctnCambuLo^ 
cm^haCf ariJ^vre, <fec 

h In many words compounded with semi followed by a vowel, such 
as aemiomimus, semiomimisy eemiadapertus, gemiemvis, semihians, 
eenUhomo, eemmsius, semicmbtistitB, it is necessary, in Dactylic 
verse, to perform an elision of the same kind, and to pronounce 
them sem^ammuSy 8em!a/nimi8y eenC ada/perVoAy seTrCermiSy sem*^ 
himiSy serrikhomoy serrCushiay aerrCamlMetuay dca' 

' Here the oontracdon is manifestly not the result of any necessity. 

' When the vowels tici, f€, u\ io^ tu, are thrown together into a single syllable, i 
ought to be pronounced like y at the beginning of an English yfOTdnr^vindemyatory 
connubifiSf oommibyOy Ant-yum^ &c. See Class II. 

' * Among these some would place grca^okna and aauv^oUnSy but these ought to be 
ooBsidBred as two distinot words, graioe oUna and su/avt olem. 
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GenitiTes in turn are frequentlj written -without inserting the %, 
as — paretUumy serpeninm mensum, &c ; the poets, however, use the 
open form also when it can be conveniently introduced, as — parens 
tiumf aerpenHum, &c. ; nor must it be supposed that the contraction 
is purely a poetical license, since it is found in the best MSS. of 
prose authors. 

The above mentioned changes are all introduced, either from 
necessity, or to avoid harsh elieaions; but similar liberties are some- 
times taken whoi ther^ is no such plea to justify them. 

I, Words which contain h between two vowels, occasionally drop 
the h and contract the two vowels into one eyllable : thus we 
have vihihneiM,^ v^himeiUi, vShSmenter^ vi^iimenUua, and also, 
vemena, vementiy vemerUerj so prehensi and prend,^ dihine and 
delfMy nthXt%mh and nlZt^m, mihi and m^ prohaiecU, pronounced 
prmbecUy dnx 

m. More violent than these are, osired, eadem, Wdam^ eaedem, eosdem, 
torreat, dS5r»wm, seorsiMny seornu, ormMy vietia, Gaiuy ormndiy 
pairmy Jk^iawty pronounced as dissyllables; preeantm, tSzygeSy 
du^icay prdeoptarUy as trisyllables; prauty a monosyllable; all 
of which might be, and most of them often are, employed with- 
out being contracted. 

n. Again, some woi'ds are often erroneously classed with the above, 
which in the best writers uniformly appear under a contracted 
form. Thus, in those tenses of the verb desumy where a double 
e occurs, the two vowels are always, or almost always, blended 
into one syllable; thus, deSaaCy deeat, deenU, deerOy d^rUy deermUy 
dSeaaem^ to which we may add a similar combination, deercvrurUy 
deera/oercU, 

o. So also drnidcy d^ncepa, proindey udem, nademy are always dis- 

' e. g,y v4h»mmBt L. YI., 516; vmmUy C L. 21; H. £. XL, iL, 120. 
vfhhnenH, L. VI.. 810; ffmenti, L. III., 158. 
vShSmmOer^ L. VL, 516; vemeiUery II., 1023; lY., 821. 

' But in many ports of the compoands, as — comprenderey conqfrenderity cUpreiuiay 
the contracted form alone is admissible in Dactvllc verse. 

' These woids, however frequently ooenr in passages where it is not necessary to 
suppose a contraction, s. g., O. H. X., 87 ; XY., 111. M. III., 268; X., 88. Y. 6. 
II., 233, &C. In some «idd. of Stutias we find, 

Hannoniem, nnllisqne diest sna fiibnla mensis. 8. T, YIIL, 236. 

fiat some MSS. omit the gWy others give quin deest, others deeraty && 
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syllables in the best authors; dem, quoad, ^^, iu, DU, BvLb} cui, 
hide, are always monosyllables. In these cases, therefore, we 
may reasonably conclude, that the contraction expressed the 
ordinary pronunciation of the word, and was not ihe result of 
any poetical license. — See Rema/rks, 

Exomiples. 

a, Av/na composuit sponda, mediamque locavit. F. JE. I., 698. 

Abdiderint furtim terris, et imagine oered, H. 8. I., viii, 43. 

Seu lento fuerint cUvecma vimine texta. F. G. IV., 34. 

Quid respondeamus nisi iustam intendere litem. Z. III., 693. 

Cimi memor cmtedctos semper dolor admonet annos. T, TV., 

[i, 189. 

Dixit et cmteactis veluti male crederet, hastam. 0, M. XII., 115. 

Ant^mbtdones et togatulos inter. (Scazon.) M, X., Ixxiv., 3. 

Antehac nefas depromere CaecubimL {Ale, Hendec.) H, 0, 1., 

[xxxviL, 5 

6. Centum aarS claudunt vectes aetemaque ferri. F. M, VIL, 609^ 

Nee nebulam noctu, neque (vramei tenuia fila. L, III., 384. 

Exanimem, rapiens immania pondera haUeU F. -^. X., 496. 

FerreU^Kxsi Eumenidum thalami et disoordia demens. F. M, tVI., 

[280. 

Pompek meorum prime sodalium. H, 0, II., viL, 5. 
Atria, dependent lychni laquearibus avrm, V. jE. L, 726. 
Qui candore nives cmteMrerU cursibus auras. F. jS. XII. , 84. 
Testa diu j quod si cessas aut strenuus <mt^, ff. E, I., ii., 70. 

c. Deturbat, laxatque foros, simul accipit cdveo, F. ^, VI., 412. 

Vulcanum alloquitur, thalamoque haec coniugis awreo, F. ^, 

[VIII., 372. 

* Dii and Dtis oocnr very often, and are always monosyllables. When the i)oet8 
wish to have a dissyllable, they write Dei, Deis, which are often confounded in the 
MSS. with the former, e. g,, 

_ • 

Neque ulla vota litoralibus Deis, C. lY., 22. 

Where some MSS. and many printed copies give Diis, Dei, Deis do not occur in 
Virgil nor m Horace. 
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Pavidumque leporem et advenam ktaufff gruem. (IcMnh, Trim.) 

[H. E. IL, 35. 

d* VindenMotor, et invictus, cui saepe viator. Jff. S.I., vii, 30. 
Formumo saltu non falso Mentula dives. G. CXIY., 1. 

6L ConnvhBs arvisque novis operata iuventas. V. jE. ILL, 136. 
DencvrUa tibi quinque MaitialenL {Phaiaecicm,) M. I., cxviiL, 17. 
PaeoTma} reyocatiun herbis et amore Dianae. F. ^. YIL, 769. 
Puniceis ibant evincti tempora tcuftma, F. JE, Y., 269. 

/ Conwttto iungam BtabiU propriamqne dicabo. F. ^. I., 73. 
Idomemoame petam montes 9 at guigite in alto. C. LXIY., 178. 

g. Priusque coelum sidet inferma man. {Icvmb. Trim,) H, E. 

[Y., 79. 

Inde legit Capreas promontorwmx^Q* Miiiervae. 0, if. XY.,709. 

Et tellus Circaea et spissd litoris AntiUSm} 0, M, XY., 718. 

Imbecillorum esse aequum misererier omn/^im} L, Y., 1022. 

Cum tua sint cedantque tibi confinia mam'Sum,. 0. F, Y., 187. 

Codestmm matrem ooncava puppis habetb 0. F, lY., 276. 

Exclusi, ante oculos lOfCrvrna^nimmqiie ora pa/renimn. F. jE, 

[XL, 886. 

h, Coopericmt maria ac terras immensa snpeme. L, YL, 491. 
Per terras amneis atque oppida (^^eruisse, L. Y,, 343. 
Tandem odolvervrU' ea quae coniecta repente. Z. IL, 1060. 

k. Semicmimesque micant digiti ferrumque retractant. F. ^. X, 396. 
Languida sendmmno cimi corpore membra videres. L. YL, 1267. 
Obliquum capiat semiadaperta latus. 0, A. L, vi, 4. 
Semiermemqae manum stemendam obiecerat hostL S. XIL, 467. 
Semihicmte labello. (Glyconian,) C. LXL, 220. 

' See Heyne^s note. 

' Authorities are wanting to decide the quantity of pronumtoriumf but analogy 
leads us to suppose that the antepenult is naturally long. 

' The following line begins with a vowel, but there is a foil stop after AfOhtrnf 
which precludes Synapheia. 

* Some MSS. have omni, * Some MSS. have coaluermL 
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Semihomims Caci fades qaam dira tenebat. V. ^, YIIL, 194. 
Haec inter Lapithas et aemihovninea Centauros. 0, M XXL, 536. 
Fama est Enoeladi semius^mn fulmme corpus. F. ^. IIL^ 578. 
Semiombusta iacet nullo discrimine passim. S. IL, 681. 

I, { Transit equmn cursu. frenisque adversa j^r^enm. V, M, XL, 
i • [719. 

( Ingentes tollent animos j^rerwique negabnnt.' F. (r. III., 207. 

{Cervici snbnecte dfkmc nbi libera colla. F. G, III., 167. 
Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vocat, dtikine talia fiitnr. F ^, 

[L, 131. 

Kam sive est aliqtdd K^o^^oh/SbeaJt efficiatqne. L, I., 976. 

m, Sudando, pinguem vitiis albumque neque o«if9m iT. S, II., ii, 21. 

Una eademo^^ via sangnis animnsque sequuntur. F. ^. X., 487. 

Hoc ebdem ferro stillet uterque cruor. jP. II., viiL, 26. 

UvescTint, eaedem dispansae in sole Hquescunt. L, I., 307. 

Eosdem habuit secum quibus est elata capillos. 

Eoadem oculos ; lateri vestis adusta fuit P. lY., vii, 7. 

Quod sitis exurat miseros atque arida torriSit. L. III., 930. 

Pondera quantum in se est dSOrsum deducere pugnent. L. II., 205. 

At neque seoramn oculei, neque nareis, nee manus ipsa. L, III., 

[631. 

Seorsris item sapor oris habet vim, seorsris odores. L. TV., 495. 
Bis patriae cecidere manus; quin protinus omnicL F jE. YL, 33. 

{Nee supera caput eiusdem cecidisse vtekmi, L, III., 386. 
Qui sudor mstis^ et quam malus undique membris. H. E, 

[XIL, 7. 

Et qui nunc nulli, maxima turba Gdfm; = Et. P, lY., L, 34. 

Denique ooelesti sumus omnes semine (yrrnndu L, II., 991. 

. Noctumique canum gemitus, ubi lumina patrm = Effugit. 8, T, 

[lY., 429. 

Per malos volgata trabeisque trementia^t^tovi^.* L, lY., 75, 

Praeferimus manibus vittas et verba prectmticU = Et. F JE, 

[YIL, 237. 

' Some modern editions have victu. 
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lazygea et Colchi, Metereaque tnrba Getaeqae.* 0. T, IL, 191. 
Lanigerae pecudes, et equorum dUMica proles. Z. IL, 661. 
OmnibuB his Thesei dulcem praSoptarit amorem. C, LXIV., 120. 
( Pasoo libatds dapibus. FrmU cuique libido est H, 8. II., tL, 

( Sed iamen adspic^res vellem pr^HU ipse rogabas. 0. ff. XXL, 

[227. 

91b Talibus in rebus comxnani deesse salutL L, 1., 44. 

Deest iam terra fugae : pelagns Troianme petemua F. ^. X., 378. 
Divitis Tiber agri Troiaeve opulentia desrit, F. J^. VIL, 262. 
Dterdrunt passim motns ab seiudbus omneis. L, III., 873. 
Yir gregis ipse caper deenwerat, atque ego DaphniiL V, E, 

[vn., 7. 

o. Deinde satis flnyium inducit riyosqne seqnentes. F. G. I., 106. 
Bedde age quae dSSncepa risisti, Yibidius dum. H. S. IL, viii, 80. 
PrGlnde tona eloqxdo solitum tibi meque timoris. F. JE, XL, 383. 
lidem eadem possunt horam durare probante& H. E. I., L, 82. 
Non ut porticibus, sic iudiciis froar fUdem, H, E, L, L, 71. 
Dein mille altera, dSm secttnda centom. {Phala$cian,) C. Y., 8. 

XJnguibus et pugnis dmt fustibnfl, atque ita porro.' ff. S. L, iii., 

. [101 
Quoad licet ac possis reperire, inolentis oHvi' L. IL, 850. 

Haeredes voluit Quo&d vixit credidit ingens. ff, S, IL, iii, 91. 

Rema/rka, 

It is belieyed, that what has been said with regard to ddn, deinde^ 
deincepSy proinde, cui, huic, wiU be found to be correct, notwith- 
standing the vague assertions to the contrary in ordinary works on 
prosody. 

In addition to the example of ddn given above, the student may 
refer to C. Y., 9, lOj P. IIL, x., 15; lY., viiL, 83; H. S. L, iii, 
101. But in Paulinus Nolanus, and writers of that age and stamp, 
it is found as a dissyllable with the first short 

^ lazyx is a trisyllable in 

' Ipse vides onerata ftfoz vt ducat ''Imbj/x, 0, E, P. lY., vii., 9. 
« So Prop. IIL, X., 16 i XV., viii., 83, ■ So Lucret. V., 1212, 1432. 
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Deinde is found upwards of thirty times in Virgil alone, and 
always a dissyllable, but in such writers as Prudentius and Sidonius, 

Eva columba fiiit tunc Candida, nigra deinde, Prud, Dip. I., 1. 

Nee qui consimili deinde casu. {Phalaedcm,) Sid, Ap. IX., 272. 

Proin occurs but seldom except in the comic writers; we have, 
indeed, 

Prdin, viator, hunc deum vereberis. {Iamb. Trim,y G. XX., 16. 

The reading proin, is, however, disputed, and it must be remem- 
bered, that the above line occurs in a poem which is inserted 
among the works of Catullus, but of which the authenticity is very 
doubtful 

Proinde is used twice by Virgil, and in a multitude of passages 
by Lucretius, who, in common with all good writers, make it a 
dissyllable. 

With regard to hwAi and cui, the facts are these : — In all the 
purer Latin poets (the dramatists are of course excluded here as 
elsewhere), a multitude of passages occur in which huic and cui 
must be scanned as monosyllables, and in no case is it necessary to 
consider them as dissyllables. Hence, the legitimate inference 
seems to be that which we have drawn. As far as the writers of 
the Augustan age are concerned, there is no controversy; but when 
we descend a little lower, we find quoted, 

Laetus hUic dono videas dare tura nepotes. 8, S, I., i, 107. 

Falsus hiiic pennas et cornua sumeret aethrae. S. S, I., iL, 135. 

But a number of MSS. give laetiiis in the former, and falsas in the 
latter, and in some of the best editions, the lines stand, 

Huic laetus... 
Huic falsus... 

In Ausonius, however, we have an unquestionable example — 

Nomen hij^ ioculare datum, cute fusca quod olim. A. Par, V., 3. 

Four examples of cui are adduced from 

Sed norunt cui serviant leones.* M, I., cv., 22, 
Drusorum cui contigere barbae. M, VIII., Hi., 3. 
Collatus cui Gallus est Priapus. M, XL, Ixxii, 2. 
Et credit cui Portumila dives. M, XII., xlix., 3. 

* We find proin a monosyllable in 

Proin se quaeque parent : nee quo venentnr amoreB. 0, M, F, 27. 
3 In line 17 of this epigram, cut must be a monosyllable. 
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But these by no means decide the question, even with regard to 
the age of Martial 

It will be observed, and the coincidence is remarkable, that in 
each of these lines, cui forms the latter half of the second foot of a 
Phalaecian Hendecasyllabic; but Catidlus in one of his pieces 
(LV.) written in this measure, introduces a Spondee several times 
in this place; it is not, therefore, more violent to suppose that 
Martial imitated this in the above lines, than to decide that he 
departed from the practice of his predecessors and contemporaries 
in making cui a dissyllable. Unquestionable examples of cM are to 
be found in Ausonius, who sometimes makes both syllables short, 
and sometimes the first short and the second long, e, g,, 

Fabulae fingunt ctl^Luna somnos. (Sophie,) A, Ephem, 15. 

GiSuivA vigiles luminum. (Ja/mb, Dim, Acat,) A, Epp, XY., 59. 

But let us see how Prudentius deals with the word : — 

Sanguine pasta cui cedit avis. {Dactyl. Trim. Hyperoat,) Prud. 

[Cath. III., 167. 

Where cui \b a short monosyUdble, 
Assignare decs proprios sua cuique iura. Prvd, Ea/m, 105. 

"Where cvJi is a trochee. 
Puer O cM trinam pater. (Jcmd), Dim,) Prvd, C<Uh, XII., 67. 

Where c?S^ is an iambus. 

And yet we sometimes find Prudentius gravely quoted as an 
authority in Latin Prosody ! 

Class II. 

/ is sometimes considered as a consonant, and in these cases had, 
it is probable, the sound of the English y in young, yea, &a —See 
Preliminary Bemarks and Appendix on the Latin Alphabet.^ 

a. Thus — Sbiit^f d^iettlms, drUte, pd/rlMua, &n^tat, were pronounced 

in Dactylic verse as ahySU, ShyHibtts, d/ryet^, dnry^tat, pdryetibus, 
the first syllable being considered long by position. 

b. Upon the same principle, although without the plea of absolute 

necessity, we find flii/ikorum in a passage in Virgil, whei*e it 
must be pronounced ^wvyontm, and NoMteni in Horace, as 
Nomdyeni; abyegniy ahyegnae, in Propertius, (fee 

' Consult Bentley on H. S. II., viii., I. 
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c. So also we find the following combinations : — 

Paeonimm in, SteUio et, Frincipium hue, ConsUitsm ei; in 
lines where they must be enunciated^ Paeont/m, SteUf/et, 
Frmcipy'httc, Consily'et, 

Examples. 

a. Aedificant sectaque intexunt o^tsfo oostas. F. jE, IL, 16. 
AbiMvs iuvenes patriis et montibus aequos. F. jE, IK,, 674. 
Custodes suffezre vajent. Labat ariete crebra F. jE, IL, 492. 
ArietcU in portas et duros obiice postes.* F. JE. XL, 890. 
Haerent parietibus scalae postesque sub ipsos. F. JS, II., 442. 

b. Pluviomm rex Eiidanus camposque per omnes. F. G. I., 482. 

Paednmm m moiem senior succinctus amictu. F. jE. XIL, 401. 

SteUio tt lucifugis congesta cubilia blattis. F. G, IV,, 243. 

Yos lene (xmsUiti/m et datis et dato. {Ale, Hendec,) H, 0, III., 

[iv., 41. 

Hinc omne pnTunpiwm, hue refer exitum. {Ale, Hendec,) H, 0, 

[III., vi, 6. 

{Aut vigila aut dormi, Nasidiene, tibi M. VII., liv., 8. 
XJt NaMiem iuvit te ooena beati' H, S, IL, -viiL, 1. 

I Nam quis equo pulsas ^iStHegno nosceret arces. P, III., i, 25. 
< Induit abiegnae comua falsa bovis. P, III., xix., 12. 
( Laeserat aJbiegni venter apertus equi. P. lY., L, 42. 

Class III. 

In the same manner the poets took advantage of the double 
power of Y,' and made it a consonant in words where such a change 
was necessary or convenient. 

a. In this way, teniXHa,, terMus, tenMs, tinHJ^, tSnUem, t^mU, teniXee 
girvGd, cfurHlwm,forUMu8,jrU^ become tenvia, ten/vivs, ten/vis^ 
&c ; genva, ctirrviMn,fortvitu8, pitvita, &c. 

' But what are we to make of the following line ? 

Apparet,aut celsum crebris arietilms orbis. S, T, IL, 492. 

which seems to be the reading of all the MSS. Nor is the matter mended by intro- 
ducing ttrietcUibw, as Gronovius and others propose; for if the t be pronounced like &y, 
then the first syllable is necessarily long by position. 

"^ See also H. S. II., viil., 75, 84. L. IX., 790, has NastdJtum. 

' See Preliminary Remarks ajid Appendix on Boman Alphabet. 
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(. By oombining the processes described in this and the preceding 
class, UrvWiiore is made into Hewo-yor^* 

Examplea. 
€L Yelleraque nt foliis depectant tenuia Serea F. G. II., 121. 
Qua neque mobilins quidquam neque tenmus exstat. L, III., 244. 
Termis nbi argilla et dtimosis calculus arvis. F. G. II., 180. 
Genua labant^ vastos quatit aeger anhelitus artus. F. ^, Y., 432. 
Per campos pascuntur equi ; quae gratia cummm» Y. ^, YL, 653. 

{'Nec/ort'WUumspeTn.eTe cespitem. {Ale, Hendec,) B. O.II.,xv., 17. 
Non quasi /orttuUiL8 sed yentorum rabie sed.^ /. S, XIIL, 225. 

{Mucusque et mala pUiiUa nasi {Phaiascian.) (7. XXIIL, 17. 
Praecipue sanus nisi quum pihiita molesta est.' S. E, I.,L, 108. 

5. Speme coli tenviore Ijra, vaga cingitur astria S, S. I., iy., 36. 
Ortus et instantem cornu tenuiore videbat' S. T. XIL, 2. 

Class IY. 

In the above classed, the syllables in question consist of two 
vowels following each other, and the pronunciation alone of the 
word, and not the form, is affected. In that which we are about 
to notice, a vowel is thrown out of the word altogether. To this 
class belong such words as aspSris, asp^ro, calldiory (nrdUos, gvhemdr 
cHltmb, gyhernSbcMdy laminae, IdridOy mdnlpiM, rridMpiiloa, 7ndnlpiti!i8y 
m&nipSSmis, ora/cyhan, OTaciHd, ordciUa, peneUhtm, peridi^ pMciUo, 
periculu, piterttiae, sdectUum, saecOli, saedUa, saeciUanum, saeciUis, 
sd^um^, sdUdo, spectdctUum, splciildrtim, untv^sum, vdUcUus, vin- 
ciHwrn, vinciUo, ifinciUtif virukUu, vinciUdrumy &c, which are changed 
into aspro, aapris, caldioTy cirdoSy gvbemadwny &c., lammay lardo, 
maniphiSy dz;c., oraclwmy (fee, pefndv/my &c., pueriiaey aaedv/m, &c., 
spectadti/my spidorumiy unversumy vcUditiSy vindumy &c. 

It ought to be observed, that some of the above nouns are 
inadmissible into Dactylic verse in their proper shape, as Tndnl' 
pSluSy which could never find a place; while others, although un- 
serviceable in some cases, as perlciillSy vinciUiSy yet might be used in 
others, as in periculwrrhy vincidimhy with elision ; in perunday vinciday 
without elision. But the change being once introduced, was ex- 

* See also Phaedr IL, iv., 4,f5rtmtu8, ManiL L, lS2yfortvUtu, 

* H. S. IL, ii., 76. Pcsra. S. II., 57, piivUa. 

* In both these examples, we may pronounce the word tSnu-yore, 
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tended to all the cases, and the poets make use ofpenda, vinda, 
&c, as freely as of pericula, vincuia, &c. 

Nor do nouns alone undergo this change, but several verbs also, 
with their participles, are modified in a similar manner; thus — 
edliftUni, cdlSfikifmcUl, inMSfik^y r^MifticUy rlfcdlifike, become cailr 
fou^y (xdfoLcienday incalfacUy recalfacU, recalface, &c. ; and the change 
being once introduced, we find catefecU made calfecU, although not 
absolutely necessary; in like manner repdeiUvs, r^pdf^Uor, become 
repostua, repostor, and the same takes place without necessity in 
pono and many of its compounds, as — posto, posta, compostus^ dis- 
posta, esxposta, rniposta, opposta, praepostay stipposta, &c,; so also 
copulcUa becomes coplcUa; porrigens, porrigly porrigU^, become 
porgens, porgi, porgite; per-rego becomes pergo; murrigo becomes 
mi/tgo; sid/rripUSrcU, surr^piSUy surripUey stmrip^^, become aurpueraty 
wrpuU, awrpUe, swrperey kc 

All of these forms are not, however, by any means peculiar 
to the poets; vmday for example, is found in Cicero (Ep. Fam. 
XYL, 18.) Quintilian (I., c, 6) says, that ccU/adt was more com- 
mon in his time than calefctcU; from the contracted p€richt/m,y we 
have the verb periditor, and so on. 

Eoccmiplea, 

Lnprovisum aapria veluti qui sentibus anguem. V. uS.JLy 379. 

CeUdior est ? acres inter numeratur. Opinor. H, S. L, iiL, 53. 

Ac primum laxos tenui de vimine cirdos, V, G, III., 166. 

Pertica suspensos portabat longa mcmiplaa 

IJnde mcmipla/na nomina miles habet 0, F, IIL, 117. 

Qradwrn lovis inter aestuosL {Ph^dcLecum,) (7. VIL, 5. 

Vota metu duplicant matres propiusque joerfc^w. F. -^. VIII., 556. 

Hue illuc vindonmi immensa volimiina versat. F. jE, V., 408. 

Aut humilem grato cal/acit igne focum. 0. F. IV., 698. 

Fac timeat de te timidamque recalface mentem. 0, A, A, IL, 445. 

Templorum positoVy templorum sancte repostor, 0, F. II., 63. 

Exciderant animo, manet alta mente repoatv/m, F. ^. I., 26. 

Cingite fronde comas et pocula porgite dextris. F. JS, VIII. , 274. 

Atque ea prima duci porgens carchesia Graio. F. F, IL, 656. 

Quae me surpuerat mihi. {Choriambic.) ff, 0, IV., xiiL, 20. 

Quiddam magnum addens, unum me surpUe mortL ff, S. IL, iii, 

[283. 
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The student who wishes to pursue this part of the subject ^Etrther, 
is referred to the following collection of examples : — 

Aspro, Pallad. de insit., 67. GvbemadiMn, Lucret. lY., 905; 
Virg. JBl, VI., 349. Gubemado, Virg. M, V., 176, 859. Lamina, 
Virg. G. L, 143. Lamnae, Hor. Od. II., iL, 2; Val. Flacc. I., 123. 
Lardo, Hor. S. II., vi. Mcmipli, Virg. iE. XL, 870; Silius IV., 
316. Mcmiploa, Virg. G. I., 400. Mcmiplis, Virg. M. XL, 463; 
Val. Flacc. V., 592; Catull. XIX., 2; Virg. G. IIL, 297. Orachm, 
CatulL LXIV., 327. Oracla, Ov. Met. L, 321. Perickm, Lucret 
VL, 430; Virg. M, EL, 709, &c. Peridi, Lucret IL, 5; Ov. A- 
A. IL, 247, &c. Peridoy Lucret I., 581; Prop. I. xv., 3, &o. 
Periday Lucret IIL, 776; Hor. S. I., iL, 40, &a Peridia, Lucret 
I., 60; Virg. M. IL, 751, &c. Puertiae, Hor. Od. I., xxxvL, 8. 
Saedvm, Catull. XLIIL, 8. Saedi, CatulL XIV., 23; Ov. Met 
VIIL, 97, (fee. Saedo, Virg. K IV., 52. Saeda, Lucret L, 21 ; 
Virg. R IV., 46, &c. Saedorum, CatulL LXIV., 22; Virg. K IV., 
5. Saedis, Catull. LXVIIL, 43; Viig. M. VIIL, 508; Ov. Amor. 
IL, VL, 36. SoUdmrny Hor. S. IL, v., %6, Soldo, Hor. S. I., iL, 113. 
Spectadwm, Prop. IV., viiL, 21, 56, Spidorv/m, Lucret. IIL, 199.t 
(Jnversvmi, Lucret IV., 263. VaMvua, Hor. Ep. L, ix., 6; A. P. 
321. Vindum, Lucret IIL, 598. Vindo, Viig. M. IV., 16; VIIL, 
203; Ov. Met IX., 549 ; XL, 252, Vinda, vindia, passim. 

Gidfo/CMfnda, Ov. A. A. IL, 214. IncalfacU, Ov. Met XV., 735; 
Fast IV., 919. ReccUfecU, Ov. Met VIIL, 444. Reposhjum, Hor. 
Epod. IX., 1. Beposto, Virg. M. XL, 149. Reposta, Lucret. L, 36; 
IIL, 347. Repostae, Virg. G. IIL, 527. Repostos, Virg. M, VL, 
655. Posia, Lucret I., 1058, &c Poato, Lucret IIL, 884. Con^ 
poatv>8,Yirg, JEj, L, 249. Disposta, Lucret L, 47 ; IL, 644. Exposta, 
Virg. M, X., 694. Imposta, Lucret V., 544; Virg. M, IX, 716; 
Prop. IV., ii., 29. Opposta, Lucret LV., 151. Praeposta, Lucret 
VL, 998. Svpposta, Virg. M, VL, 24. CopUxUt, Lucret VL, 1087. 
P(yrgebat, Silius IX., 458. PorgU, Stat S. IL, L, 205. Pfyrgi, Stat 
Theb. VIIL, 755. Porge, Auson. EidyL IV., 37. Swrpere, Lucret 
IL, 314. Swrpuit, Plant Capt ProL 8; III., v., 102; V., iv., 14. 

Class V, 

Compounds of Icusio sometimes drop the first i 

Thus, for ahiicUy abud, we find dbHeU, dbUd, 

adueU, adiici, — ddkit, dcUcL 

eiicU, — SicU (disst/l,) 

miicU, — in^U. . 

obiids, obiicU, — iJbkis, iShicU, 

reiicU, reiice, — r^idt, reice (diaayl.) 

aubiioU, aubiid, — 9u6ici^, «i2d2ctL 
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It is doubtful, however, whether we ought to consider this, 
strictly speaking, a poetical license. It would appear that adido, 
eoTiicia, coicio, were ancient forms. See Parei Lex. Grit. — ^Aul. GelL 
atvi., c. 7. Svbicio, suhicit, siibidimtj frequently occur in good 
MSS. of prose authors. See Noris. in Cenotaph. Pis. Dissert. IV., 
c. 4. Aulus Gellius in the passage quoted above, blames Laberius 
for using coidor, on the ground that it was "obsoletum aut ex 
aordidiore usu vulgi depromptum." 

It may be remarked, moreover, that with the exception of reice 
in Virgil, and a doubtful abici in Ovid, none of the examples 
quoted below are from writers in the Augustan age. 

Excmiples. 

Turpe putas ahiciy quia sit miserandus, amicum.^ 0, E. P. II., iii., 37. 

Hunc tibicit saeva dignum veraque CharybdL 7. S, XV., 17. 

Nil adicit penso Lachesis, fusosque soroilim. Af. IV., liv., 9. 

Si quid nostra tuis adicit vexatio rebus.' M. X. IxxxiL, 1. 

Sidera proclamatque adici cervicibus Atlas. 3. T, VIL, 4. 

^ec radicitus e Vita se tollit et eicit, L. III., 890. 

Eidt enim sulcum recta regione viaque. L. IV., 1^68. 

Murice suspirans inicit velamina et auro. S, X., 571. 

Our obicia Magno tumulum, manesque vagantes. L. P. VIIL, 796. 

Pompeiumque deis obicUy quam pauca Catonis. L, P, IX., 188. 

Cur annos obicis f pugnae cur arguor impar ? (7. IV., Cons. Hon., 

[365. 
Tityre pascentes a flumine reice capellas. F. E, III., 96. 

Tela manu reidtqae canes in vulnus hiantes. S. T, IV., 574. 

Corporibus struitur, mct^ue cadavera fumans. 8, VIIL, 671. 

lungentum fata, et aubid iubet ocius ignes. iS'. XIIL, 298. 

His acuit stimulis, avbidU^jiQ haud mollia dicta. S, I., U3. 

4 

Class VL 

There are a few wcwds, chiefly proper names, which many poets, 
from the nature of their theme, were obliged to use, but which 

^ The common reading is abigi; but it is a conjectare of Heinsios confessedly against 
the author! tv of the MSS. 

' So adicit^ Silius XVII., 629. See notes in edd. of Drakenborch and Ruperti, 
on I., 113, and VIIL, €69. 
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could not be tran^onned, so as to suit their purpose, by any of the 
above devioea Thus, the first syllable in PfiamuSy Friameius, Frish 
vnHsy "^Arabsy ^ArabuSy is short, and therefore ought to be short in 
PriamldeSy ArdMa; but rather than forego the use oi these words 
in Dactylic verse, the Komans followed the example of the Greeks, 
and lengthened the first syllable. 

In like manner we have SiciUtis, but StdltdeSy and therefore Slci^, 

Along with these, 'ItdUa, from ""ItcUus, is usually classed, but 

erroneously ; for we find in the best writers Italics, with the first 

syllable sometimes long, and sometimes short : and so the Greeks 

said, "IraXoc? or "TraXoc. 'ItaHa, 'ItcUidea, 'ItaUs, have, I believe, 
the first imiformly long. 

In imitation of the Greeks, also, the Latins make the first in 
^Asia, the substantive^ short, but lengthen it in the adjectives 
^A8vu8 and 'Asia, 

So also, MctcidOf Ma-cedonia, firom the double forms, MaiceSoiVy 
MaKiSoviay and MaictjScuv, MuKtiSovia, 

In the same way we can explain the apparent anx)maly in the 
quantity of "^ lanes, "^ Ionia, ""lonus, ^lords, ^IotUcus, ''Idniacus, and 
'I&Mus, In the Greek words, aftw which the first six of the above 
are formed, the second letter is (u ; but in the last, o : — 

" Nota tamen, si de gente Graeca sermo est, semper hoc nomen 
scribi per o> : sed si de mari lonio, semper per ^O/iiKpov" — Dcunm, 
Lex, Find, voc, Iwv. 

The form "lovioc or ISrdus, being adopted, the first syllable was 
necessarily lengthened in Dactylic verse. 

So, also, we must account for the variations in Sicdwus, Svodbnus^ 
Slcdnius, tSicdaiia, Svcdnis; for we find in Greek, Stfcav<iiv and 

SicUia does not, as far as I recollect, occur in any good metrical 
authority: it is found in Flautud; but in a position which decides 
nothing with regard to the quantity of the first syllable : — 

Totam SicUiaan devoraturum insulam. Flout RtuL II., vL, 59. 

Easwmples, 

' 'H IC6V yridriarai Ilpca^oC) Hpiafioio tb iraiScc* Mom, A, 225, 
'Ov elSov, ilSov ev rrvkaiai HpXafoau Ewrip, 0, 1488. 
Ka£ jScbXc IlpiafteSao Kor^kev^a vavrea^ l<niv. Horn, H,, 250. 
Hie Friamiis, quamquam in media iam morte tenetur. V, JE, 
O felix una ante alias FrUvrnkia virgo. V, JS, III., 321. [I I., 533. 
Haec tamen audierat ; Frtcmteida viderat ipsam. O.A,A,ll,, 405. 
Friamiiden Helenum Graias regnare per lu'bes. V, ^, III., 295. 

' Although ve find Sicanus in Siliua Italicus, I do not remember anj example in the 
Latin poets of tSttamu, Virgil has invariably Skdmu, 
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KitOev S'oX/BioTcui; "'Apaj3wv irapaicEfcXirae ala* Dionys, 927. 

EiXeirai Svpiijc Ti kqi "ApajSi?}? ipaTEivr}g.' Dionys, 925. 

Eoasque domos "AraJbum pictosque Gelonos. V, G, II., 115. 

Non ""Araho noster rore capillus olet 0, H, XV., 76. 

Et domus intactae te tremit 'Arabiae. P. IL, z., 16. 

Ilia neque 'ArMum metuit transcendere Hmen. P, I., xiv., 19. 

*Ev & yvvri StKcXt} yprivg tteXcv, i^ /ia yepovra. Horn, oi., 

r2io. 

*H pa TS SiKsXiKTig itri wopOfitSog ippiZwrai* Dionys. 80. 
Ast ubi digressum Sicutae te admoverit orae. F. M, III., 410. 
Nunc tibi Slcdidea veniunt nova praeda puellae. 
, Quid Trn'hi cum Lesbo? Sicdis esse volo. 0. H. XV., 51. 

Nvv S' oi irappaXirig "'Acrtijc Tropov i^cvciroc/Lii. Dionys. 799. 
^Afc^tai S' I<TOv £x®*"»'*v lir' "'Ao-tSa yciarov Ix^®^* J^^^^V^- 274. 
'^AatCfi €v Xeifitovi KavtTTpiov afiijn pee^pa, Horn. B,, 461. 
Addam urbes "'^moc domitas pulsumque Niphatem. Y. G. 

[IIL, 30. 
lam super Europen sublimes et 'Asida, terras. 0. M. v ., 648. 
lam varias pelagi yolucres et quae 'Ada circum. 
^ Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata CaystrL V. G. I., 383. 

'EvO ''IraXciiv uJi|«c et' TYir^ipoio vtjxovrai. Dionya. 77. 
AXXa tJOL, Acvcta, crroXoc «£/ooc ""'iroXov »i8i| == opfiov lyce. 

[iiw^Ao^. IL, v., 61. 

Ave Sc Tpivaicpiri Seicavaiv eSoc* avs Sc yurwv 
'^iToXiiiffiByaXriv Sc /3ot)v sttc Kvpvog avTBi. Callim. IIL, 7. 
'^IraXig wKUfjLOpovg a/i^£icaXv;//€ icovtc- AnthoL IL, 165. 
. OvS ovap cvyevcracc yv^pifiog^'lraXiBcug* Anthol. IL, 195. 

' Prodimur atque ^Italia longe disiimgimur oris. V. JE. L, 252. 
Et saepe Hesperiam saepe 'Itdla regna vocare. V. M. IIL, 

[185. 
Ibitis 'ItfjMomh portasque intrare licebit. F. ^. IIL, 254. 
'Itxdicie dominaeque Eomae. {Ale, Dec.) H. 0. IV., xiv., 44. 
Exoepit lacrymas, 'Italia ora genis. 0. E, P. IL, iii, 384. 
'ItcMdea quas ipsa decus sibi dia Camilla. F. .^. XL, 658. 

^ In Greek Iambics, however, we find ** A^df/Sfo : — 

Arjp. jOioci 15. 
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Tt}c vrpoc jtccv Zc^vpoco MaicfjSovcov irroXccOpov. Dionys. 254. 
'I^£ra£ ovic adcovcra Maict}Sov£ KoipavesaOai. Callim. lY., 167. 

diffidit urbium = Portas vir Mac^do et submit aemulos. 

[{Ghormmb.) J7. a III.,xvi, 13. 
Cum tibi sacrato Mac^don servetur in antro. L, P. VIII., 694. 
^ Qui clypeo galeaque M(icedomaqiie sanssa.^ 0, M. XII., 466. 

Proxima Bithynos, solem quae condit ^Idmas. CI. in E, II., 239. 
Nee Latium norat quae praebet ^ Ionia dives. 0, F. VI., 175. 
Et quot ['Zcmal tulit, vetus et quot Achaia formas. P, II., xxviii., 53. 
lanidesve vel Mycenaeae nurus. {Tcmih, Trim,) Sense, T,y 365. 
Motus doceri gaudet ^lonicos. {Ale. Hendee.) H, 0. IIL, vi, 21. 
Inter ''IdmouxLS calathum tenuisse puellaa 0. U. IX., 73. 
Nosse quot 'l^Mi veniant ad littora fluctus. V. G, II., 108. 

' kvt Sc TptvoKpci}, Sifcavcuv iSoc* avc Se yeirtov. CaUvm, III., 57. 
DXay^ airo 27icavii)c Scv/o iXOcfccv, ovk eOeXovra. Horn. oi. 306. 
XJndique conveniunt Teucri mixtique Sicdni. V. JE. V., 293. 
Stcana procumbit pubes, hie Hemica turmai. jS'. X., 313. 
Sfednio praetenta sinu jacet insula contra. V. jE, III., 692. 
Flunma quae flammas Sicdnis Aetna vomit. Ibis. 600. 

Class VII. 

Certain words compounded with Ee, lengthen the first syllable, 
although Ee is naturally short. 
Thus we find. 



rellgiOf 

r^Hquiae, 

re&id^e, 


reHgione, 

rel^t^Ux/rum, 

reMimuB. 


f^^igUmumj 
re^lqulas. 


relaJ^mn. 






remotwm. 






reducUj 


redvxunty 


redueere. 



To these must be added the three preterites, repent, reputit, r^tfulU^ 
and the tenses formed from them, repereria, repererib; repideris, re* 
pulerini; retvleromh, retvlercxt; retvieria, retnderit, &a 

It may be urged that such words as retigio, reliqmae, reddere, 
could not find a place in Dactylic verse, unless the first syllable 
were made long; but although this is true in so fiir as these words 
are concerned, it will by no means apply to rdatus, remohbs, redudt, 
&c., which are generally found with the first short; nor will it ex- 
plain the quantity of reperit, repvlU, rettUit, which is invariable. 

Some scholars, following the old grammarians, content themselves 
with doubling the consonant after re, in all cases where that syllable 

' It is obvious that the adjective MacBdOrOua ooold not find place in a Dactylic vene. 
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is long, and write rdligio, reUiquiae, redduco, remmotus, iso. ; but 
this, at best, is but an evasion of the difficulty. 

A more plausibte expl^anation is grounded upon the supposition 
that the ancient form of re was red, as it appears in reddo; for it 
cannot be said here that the d is inserted for the sake of euphony, as 
may 1)e urged in regard to such words as redeo^ redimOf and the 
like. In this way, the original form of rc/ero, recido, removeo, reduco, 
^, was redferOy redddo, rechnoveo, reddueo, &c. ; and although the 
d was afterwards dropped, the poets, especially the earlier ones, 
eoiuddei«d tiiemselvesTtitled tomake v^ of ^ther foim, as best 
suited their convenience. 

This may be the true account of the matter in most instances, btit 
it certainly does not apply to the preterites, reperit, r^mlit, r^ndiiy 
which ought always to be written with the consonant doubled, 
repperU^ reppuUt^ reUulU, being in reality contractions for the 
reduplications, r^^eperit^ repepuLU, retetidit. This is the account 
given by Friscian (p. 905), with regard to repperU, and it applies 
equally to the two others. 

We have said that the quantity of the first syllable in these )s 
invariably long; and such will be found to be the case in all good 
authorities.^ 

Extimpies. 

RUigio vetuit segeti praetendere sepem. F. G, I., 270. 

Neu populum antiqua sub rUigione tuerL V, JS, II., 188. 

ReliquUie motus vitalis vincere saepe. L. II., 955. 

At neque recidere ad nihilum res posse, neque autem. Z. L, 8^7. 

In quem recidimua quicquid mortale creamur. 0, M, X., 18. 

{Id rursum coeli relatum templa receptant. L, II., 1001. 
Eius in adversa tanto plus parte r^cUtts, L, Y., 685. 

{Percipe, nam certe penitus remota videttir. L, IV., 271. 
Tam procul esse magis res quaeque rimota videtur. L. lY., 254. 

' To prevent emharrassment to the young scholary I may add, that in some editions 
of GatuUoSi he will find 

Si raditam ritulUtet is, ant in tempore longo, et C LXYL, 85. 
But the reading now received by the best editora is, 

Si redltam teiulisset is haiid in tempore longo, et 
He may also find in Ovid, 

Quaeque feros ripuli doctis medicatibus ignes. ff. XII., 16&. 
Corrected by Heinsius, on good MS. authority, 

Quaeque ieroBpepuli doctis medicatibus ignes. 
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( Reducit Yenas et rethdctvm daedala tellua. L. I., 229. 
< Mittunt et crebras reducurU naribus auraa L. lY.^ 994. 
( Aut redit a nobis Aurora diemque r^ducU, V. G. I., 249. 

Sunt alii quos ipse via sibi reperii usus. F. G. II.> 22. 

Pleias, et Oceani spretos pede r^nUU amnes. V. G. lY., 233. 

Abstulit, et media tellurem reptdit unda. 0. M. XY., 292. 

RetulU et prisoos dgcuit celebrar^ Latino& F. JS, Y., $98. 

Feroque viso r^vlU retro pedem. {la/aub* Tri/ra,) Fhaed. IL, i> 6. 

EetiUeria pannum, refer et sine vivat ineptus. ff. JB, L, xvii, 32, 

For other examples — 

Reliffumvmy Lucret. lY., 7. HeUffiosOy Yirg. M. II., 365. Beligio^ 
religione passim. RUiquiaSy Lucret. III., ^& ; lY., 977 \ YL, 826. 
Eiii^[ida/runhy I., 1102. Reducere, Lucret. Y., 1336. RecHdere, Lucret. 
I., 1062; Y, 281. Reddat, Ov. Met. YL, 212. Re(MU, Prop. lY, 
viii, 44; Ov. Her. XIY, 46; R A. 611 ; Met X., 180. 

N,B. Reddo must not be confounded with ricldo, which has the 
first always short, e. g,, Ov. Amor. II., iii., 3 ; Met. XIII., 766. 
Repent the preterite not to be confounded with rSperit the present 
tense, which occurs frequently, e, g., Prop. III., xxiii., 17; Ov. R. 
A. 95; Yirg. G. lY., 443; and so ripentur, Ov. Met. X., 377; 
XY., 795. So r^perire, rSpertus, Ac, but repereris, Ov. A. A. IL, 
719. RepererU, Catul. LXXIX, 4. 

Retulit passim. RettUerami, Ov. Met. YIL, 790. RefydercU, Ov. 
Her. L, 38. Retulent, TibulL L, viL, 62; Prop. Ill, xxiii, 21. 

RepvlU passim. RepiUeris, Ov. Her. XX., 177. ReptUerirU^ Ov. 
Met. YIL, 735; but rSpeUU, rSptdsus, &c 

Class YIII. — Aechaisms. 

We now proceed to consider another class of poetical licenses, 
namely, Archaisms, or antiquated forms, which were occasionally 
introduced either for convenience or ornament. 

a. Among those employed for convenience, was the old contracted 
dative of the fourth declension in u instead of ui; the latter it 
was manifestly the interest of the writers of Dactylic verse 
to avoid, inasmuch as it presented, in many words, the 
unmanageable combination of a short syllable between two 
long ones. Accordingly, we find ampleocUy pariu, venatu, versu^ 
victu, visu, &0., for amplexui, partui, vencUui, ver^ui, victui, 
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visui, &c, and also manu for manui, although in this last the 
open form is equally serviceable with the contracted one. 

b. The open form of the imperfect indicative of the fourth conju- 
gation, in many verbs, was inadmissible for the same reason, 
and hence the contracted form, which is common in the 
dramatists and earlier writers, was occasionally introduced, 
as — cuxihant, cmdibarU, IcMrffibcMr, lembant, moUihaty &c., for 
acci^Hjmt, a/udiebcmt, larffiebao', lemdxmt, moHiebtU, 6lc. 

c We may place among the Archaisms introduced for the sake of 
ornament — 

Genitives of the first declension in cw, as — terrdiy /rugi/erdi, 
ctqudif/erdl, pictdi, which occur in every page of Lucretius, in whose 
time ^ey may possibly not have been quite obsolete, but aiddi, 
av/rdij pictdi, in Yirgil, are certainly Archaisms. 

So also AchiUiy Oronti, Achati, are old genitives from Achilles, 
Orontes, Achates, and many such are found even in Cicero. To the 
same class belong die for diei,fide ior fidei; UnibumJb, the ancient 
future of the fourth conjugation, instead of the modem leniervt; siet 
for sit; tetvlit, tehUisset, for ttUit, tulisset, &c, 

Nor must we omit to mention recepso for recepero, and iusso for 
vussero, the shape under which the future perfect appears so fre- 
quently in Plautus and his predecessors. 

Along with these, we ought to rank the ancient form of the 
infinitive passive in ier, which occurs perpetually in the dramatic 
writers, very frequently in Lucretius, and is introduced occasionally 
by the poets of die Augustan age : thus in Catullus we have cUor 
rier, coTnparcMrier, componier, iungier. In Virgil, farier, imrmsoe- 
rier, acdngier, admiUier, de/endier. In Horace, Icmda/rier, secta/rier, 
merca/rier, cwrarier, torquerier, faierier, a/odlier, Iqbier, spa/rgier. 
In Ovid, scUcmer, In Propertius, torquerier, &a 

d. In the Boman alphabet, the character Y discharged the double 
duty of the consonant t; and ihe vowel u. It appears to have 
been anciently considered a vowel in many words in which it 
afterwards acted the part of a consonant, and the poets oc- 
casionally employ the open form, especially in the verb solvo 
and its compounds. 
Thus, Lucretius^ has siiemus, sueti, suerit, siierint, swssse, svhdent, 
rdiqvha, retiqub, although vm and ue in these words is almost uni- 
formly a single syllable in other poets. Catullus* has soliM, aclvr 
iint, dissolub, evoluam, pervoluent. 

» I., 66 (302); IV., 870; II., 902; V., 64; IV., 304; V., 910; IV., 1160; 
I., 661; IV., 977. 

* U., 18; LXL, 63; LXVI., 38, 74; XCV., fi. 
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Tibullus/ dissoluenda, dissolmsse, aolimse, 
Horace/ sUuaey auetae, mUub. 
Propertius,' evoluiase, 

Ovid/ ditisol'uainim', evdwsse, im/oclmase, exsolmsse, persoliusre, 
persoluenda, mUuvs, 

Lucan and Silius, Suevoa, <b& 

Some proBodiana class with these rdomguU, in such lines as — 

Com bene pertaesum est animoque reUx/nguU ardor. 0* A . 11. , ix., 27. 

Imposito fratri moribunda relcmguU ore. 0. M, VI., 291. 

But this is a bad example, for in rdcmguU, the perfect tense of 
rdcmguescoy the vowels u and i always form separate syllables. 

Eocamples, 
a* Nee tamen hanc possis oculorum subdere visu, L. Y., 102. 
Namque aliae viohi invigilant, et foedere pacto. V, G. IV., 158. 
Altemae fiudlis cedere lympha mcurm. F. I., xi, 12. 

b.* Falmas, horrifereis acGibcmt vocibus Orcum. L, V., 994. 
Avdibant eadem haec leniter et leviter. C, LXXXIV., 8. 
LenibcU dictis animum, lacrymasque ciebat V. JE. VI., 46. 
VeUera moUibcU nebulas aequantia tractiL 0. M. VI., 21. 

G. Libra die sonmique pares ubi fecerit horaa F. G. I., 208. 
Constantis iuvenem^/Jcfo (so the best MSS.) ff, 0, III., vii., 4. 
Frodiderit oonimissa./St2e, sponsumve negarit.' H, S. I., iiL, 95. 
Lembuml tacito vulnera nostra situ. P. III., xxL, 32. 
Vivere cum sensu, nulla quom.in parte viet mens. L, IIL, 102. 
Animo aestuante rorsum reditum ad vada UimHAA, (7. LXIII^ 47. 

> I., vii., 2, 40; X., 62; IV., v., 16. 

• Epod. XIII., 2 ; S. I., vUl, 17; Epod. XVL, 82. 

• I., vii, 16. 

* TrisL IV., viiL, 18; IL Her. IX., 86; Fast IV., 684; V., 880; Epic. 370; 
Fttst III., 794, 808. 

» So J/efti, Virg. M, I., 267. Adapedu, VI., 466. Venatu, VII., 747; IX., 606. 
Amplexu, VI., 698. Concubitu, 6. IV., 198. Curru, K V., 29. Manu, Prop. II., i., 
66. Pcartu^ I., siiL, 80. Amplexu, II., xxvL, 49. 

* So Qitibat, Lucret L, 94. Sdbat, V., 982. ffaunbasU, V., 1828. Poembat, VI., 
1239. SdbasU, CatulL LXVIU., 86. Cuttoctibant, LXIV., 820. Nutribai, Virg. M. 
XI., 672. Aweri&ani, VII., 486. Fe«<i&a^ VIIL, 160. Medimibat,X,,baS. Lmyibar, 
Prop. I., iiL, 26. Operibat, IIL, ziii., 36. AwWxm, Ov. Her. XIV., 86. Feribant, 
Fast IV., 796. MoUbar, Met IL, 682. 

' ^fdt genitive, Ov. Met VIL, 727. 
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Si reditum tettUisset is baud in tempore longo et G, LXYI., 35. 

... Si nefaria scripta = Sexti recepso C. XLIY., 19. 

Caetera, qua ivsao^ manus mecum inferat arma.^ Y. JS. XL, 467. 

d, Appellare auemtu et haec eadem usui'pare. L. I., 55, 

Atque alios aHi inrident Yeneremque subdent. L, lY, 1103. 

Numquam id rUiqub' reparari tempore posset. L. J., 561. 

Pristina yota novo munere dissolua, (7. LXYI., 38. 

Condita quin veri pectoris evol-ucmk C> LXYL, 74. 

Fectora laetitia diaaoluenda dedit. T, L, yii, 40. 

Sit satis omatus dissolwsse comae. T. 1., tl, 62. 

Nivesque deducunt lovem ; nunc mare nunc sUiiae, (Elegiam.) 

[H. K ISJJl.^ 2. 

Postumip Laenas per^oluere mibi. 0. F. Y., 330. 

We may conclude this part of the subject, by notici^g tbree dif- 
ferent kinds of contraction, many of which, although not peculiar 
to the poets, and seldom absolutely necessary, yet occur much more 
frequently in their writings than in prose. 

1. The first of these is the contraction of the genitive plural in 
onim and anmi into um, the r being dropped, and the two vowels 
thrown iAto on& Thus we constantly find deiim, dwOan, Argiv^my 
BawvCiariy PdasgUm, numerOmriy auperArrhy virdm, &c.; for deorum, 
divorrnn, &c ; and also cbgricolilm, (xtdicolilm, Aeneadilm, Da/rdanir 
dim,^ Gramgenikny dec. ; for agricola/rum, cadicolarum, Aeneadurum, 
Dardcmidarum, Graiugencmtm, &c.» 

2. The second is the very common contraction, by which v is 
dropped in the preterite, and the tenses derived from it, and the 
vowels which it separates thrown together. This, however^ does 

^SotuMo, SilmsYII., 175. 

' Many editors write reUcuo^ relicuasj here and in Lncret. IV., 977. 
So also, 

Inter rdicuaa merces atqne opsonia. Phaedr. III., iy., 2. 

And it will be observed, that when this form is employed in Dactylic verse, the first 
syllable of reliquus or reUcwis is necessarily lengthened, although naturally short. 

' A writer in the Quarterfy Review (vol. viii., p. 408, Dec., 1812), sa3*s, that this 
contraction is admitted in masculines only, objecting to the use of dirum^ ieluMy con- 
nHwn. That it is sometimes employed in genitites which are feminine in form, 
appears from agricolum (Lucret IV., 590), caeticohm (CatuU. LXVIII., 138), 
besides Lfardawjdum^ Graiugenvm^ &c., in Virgil. As to neuters, we find in verse, 
alium (Lucret. I., 882 ; II., 911 ; but the reading is disputed in both, and cym^aium^ 
(Catull. LXIII. 21). In prose, Cicero has takutum (Rab. Post 8), oppidum, &c. 
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not take place in all the persons without distinction ; thus, the v is 
never dropped in the first persons singular and plural of the pre- 
terite in aviy and scarcely in the third singular.^ The following are 
specimens of the cases which occur most frequently : — 

Preterite in cm, 

AmaHi, iervasHa, rofftJururU, pecca/ram, narrcmMf opUvraJt^ nvdon 
rarU, pararim, probarie, tenta/rU, violcMrint, oapUmem^ irUrassea, 
levasset, periolerassent, peccmrOj, vocaese* 

Preterite in evi, 

Flestif flerurUf consn^raSf implerai, con^uercmt, impleria., insuerit, 
mierifU (L. lY., 304), impleasem^ imjpleaset, adoUsse, crestie (U III., 
683), ooncre886 (O. M, VII., 416). 

Preterites in tvt. 

Impedii, peril, petisti, periati {trisH, C. LXYL, 30), impediU, 
transiU, attdiatie, quneaieruni, pttiere, rediere, qtuiesieram, tr(msi&- 
ram, aitdieras, aopiercU, exierai, mollierant, prodiercmt, dederim, 
{contriria, O. M. F., 89), cmdieria, scierU, exierU, quiermt, iervnt, 
jinissem, perissem, aciaaea, periaaea, 7iequiaaet, periaaet, aepeliaaent, iaaent, 
aaeviaae, petiiaae, peti§ae, adiiaae, adiaae, periiaae, periaaa, &o. 

Preterite in ovi. 

Commorunt, admora/m, proTnorcU, remor€mt, eammarU, {tdmorirU, 
afumvmoaaea, promoaaet, noati, noatia, ruyrurU, noram, norcu, Jiorai, 
norcmt, norvm, noria, norii, norint, noaaem, noaaea, noaaet, noaaeni, 
noaae. 

3. The third contraction which we shall mention is found so often 
in the comic writers, that we may suppose that it was common in 
ordinary conversation. It consists in throwing out the syllable ia, 
from the middle of the second persons singular and plural of the 
preterite, and from various parts of the tenses derived from the pre- 
terite. Thus, dixti for diadati, acceaatia for acoeaaiatia, extinxem for 
extinxiaaem, vixet for vixiaaet, erepaemua for erepsiaaemua, abatraxe 
for abatraxiaaa, ho. The following examples, selected from Lucre- 
tius, Catidlus, Virgil, Tibullus, Horace, Propertius, and Ovid, will 
enable the student to imderstand any similar forms which he may 
encounter in the course of his reading : — 

Conaumati, Prop. L, iii., 37. D'lrexti, Virg. M, VI., 57. Dixti, 
Ov. Her. XL, 59. DuxH, CatulL XCL, 9; Prop. I., iii, 27. 

' Unless Irritaty dtBturbat, Lucret I., 71 ; VI., 686, are for hritavH and disturbavitf 
andjpeaV, it, in Virg. M, IX., 9, 418, tor petivU, ivU, as some suppose. 
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EvasH, Hor. S. II., viL, 68. Extmxti, Virg. M. IV., 682. Misti, 
CatulL XIV., 14. Percustij Hor. S. II., iiL, 273. Fromisti, CatulL 
ex., 3. Svbrepsti, CatulL LXXVII.,3. Extinxem,YiTg, M. IV., 
606. Confluxet, Lucre! I., 986. Vixet, Virg. M. XL, 118. 
Erepaenms, Hor. S. I., v., 79. Abstraace, Lucret. IIL, 650. (Cease, 
Lucret. I., 1104.) (Consumse, Lucret. I., 334.) Divisse, H. S. IL, 
iii., 169. Frotraoce, Lucret. V., 1158. Promisae, Catull. OX., 5. 
{Becesse, Lucret. IIL, 69.) Swrrexe, Hor. S. I., ix., 73. 

We now proceed to explain the various terms, usually called 
Grammwti^cal Figwres; and we shall endeavour to point out the 
cases in which these words, as they are commonly employed, tend 
to mislead the student. 

1 . Synaloepha} The elision of a vowel or diphthong, at the end 
of one word, before a vowel or diphthong, at the beginning of the 
word following. (See above, p. 110.) Among the ancient gi-am- 
marians, QuintiL I., c. 5; IX., c. 4. Charis., p. 249. Diomed., 
p. 437. Donat. de Sch.,p. 1772. 

2. EcMipsia} The elision of m, and the vowel preceding it, at 
the end of a word, before a vowel or diphthong, at the beginning of 
the word following. (See above, p. 110.) Charis., p. 249. Diomed., 
p. 436. Donat. de Sch., p. 1772. 

3. E'pisynaloepha} The eHsion of a vowel^in the middle of a 
word, before another vowel, as — a/n£irey semlermisy and the like. 
(See above, p. 118, ^ Chans., p. 249. Diomed., p. 437. 

4. Synaeresia} Tne contraction of two vowels into one, when 
neither of them is absorbed by the other, as^— yerrei, alveo, (See 
above, p. 118, a.) Quintil. I., c. 5., tells us, the Latin term for 
Synaeresia and Synaloepfub was Complexio, Donat. de ScL, p. 
1772. 

5. Synizeaia.' The same as Synaereaia, See Servius on Virg. -5S. 
L, 702. 

6. Syneephoneaia,^ The same as the two former. See Victorin., 
p. 2510. 

7. Syncope.^ Dropping a letter or syllable out of a word, as in 

' 2t/y«Xo/(p)i, a besmearing — a mixing together; from vvy and dXnCpa^ I anoint 
with fat or oil. 

'''EK67i{\)/tSj a pressing out — a compression; from sx, and ^tfia, I squeeze. 

''£7r/ai;ya(Aoi{pi}, from sx/-ffi;»-acAs/^A>. 

* Ivvatotfftgt a drawing together — a contraction ; fVom ovy and eti^sa^ I take, 
seize. 

' Ivvi^mii, a sitting, falling, or sinking together; from ovv and l^a^ I cause to 
sit, or seat myself 

® '2vviK(^a»infiii^ the act of pronouncing (two vowels) jointly; from avu-iK' 
^»M, I utt«r a soimd. 
SyyxocB-)}, a cutting short ; from qw-kotftu^ I cut. 
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vinclum, diwmy orasse, eoctinocem, <fec. (See above, p. 139.) Cicero, 
Orat. c. 45, et seq. Charis., p. 248. Diomed., p. 436. 

8. DicLeresis^ is defined to be " the dividing of one syllable into 
two." But it is a mistake to suppose that the poets ever assumed 
the power of stretching out words, although they sometimes 
contracted them. The examples usually quoted of this " figure" are 
— anlai for aiilciey dissoluendxi for dissolvmda, and the like. But we 
have already shown (p. 136, d.) that these, and all similar forms, 
were not invented and introduced by the poets, but are Archaisms, 
which were adopted by them for the sake of convenience or 
ornament 

To Diaeresis, writers upon Prosody generally i;efer the double 
form, under which certain words appear in poetry. Thus we find 
elegeiay Cythereiay Pdopeius, of five syllables, and degeia, CytherteUb, 
Fdopelua^ oi four; PVsiades a quadrisyllable, and Ptevades a tri- 
syllable; Pleias a trisyllable, and Pteias a dissyllable; and so on. 
It will be foimd, however, that this apparent irregularity is by no 
means the result of caprice. These are all Greek words, and both 
forms are found in the language from which they were transplanted 
into Latin. The variety is caused in the above, and most other 
examples, by the circumstance that the Attic dialect uses the 
diphthong et, where the Ionic has the dissyllabic combination t|c. 
The older Greeks and lonians would have said eXByiiiri, KvOepriiti, 
IlkXoTrriiog, IlXriiaSeg, nX?*/£ac; while the Athenians chose the 
contracted cXcycto, Kti0€p£ia, IlcXoTrccoCt IlXamSeCy XlXecac- 

Soca/rnples, 
Flebilis, indignos, Elegeui, solve capillos. 0, A, III., ix., 3. 
Quas inter vultu petulans degeia propinquat. 8, S. I., iL, T. 
Invocat Hippomenes, Ci^thereia, comprecor, ausis. 0, M. X., 640. 
Farce metu, Cythereia; manent immota tuorum. F. ^. I., 257. 
Quid quod avus nobis idem Pdopeivs Atreus 1 0, H, VIIL, 27. 
Eumenidum vidit vultus Pdopems Orestes. Z. P, VIL, 778. 

^ Atett^tfftg, a separation — a taking or drawing asonder: fh>m h» and »i^t»* 
' Or as they are often, though inaccarately written in this case, elegia^ C^fthereOf 

Pelcpeua, so also, PUas and PHadea, The MSS., it la true, vary very much in these 

and similar words ; but we ought clearly to be guided by the Greek orthography. 

fiut whether we write ei, or simply t^ the quantity of the syllable is always long. In 

some editions of Statins, indeed, we have 

Haec per et A^gaeas Hyadas, Plfadumqvte nivosum. 8. & I., ill., 96. 
But the reading now recognized is 

Haec per et Aegaeas hyemes Hyadumque nivosuin. 
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Hie pro swpposita virgo Pelopeia cenrsu O. T, IV., iv., 67. 
Infiuuis stnpro stat Pelopeia domua P. III., xix., 20. 
Pleiadum spisso cur coit imbre chorus. P. III., v., 36. 
Pleiades incipiunt humeros relevare patemoa 0, F, IV., 169. 
PUme enixa est, letoque det imperat Argum. 0, M. L, 670. 
Pl^aa, et Oceaui spretas pede repulit amnes. V, G. IV., 233. 
In like maimer we find — 

Phoebeiiis (^oiBriiog) and PhoebmLs,OT Phoebeus (^ocjSccocV - e. g,y 

[0. M, II., 5^5 ; Vil., 365. 

Thes^Ha (Giftri^ioc) and ThesevaSy or Theseus (Gifcraoc)* e. g., 

[0. M. XV., 492. F. IIL, 46a 

TkreU^us {BpriiKiog), Threcvus {Q^Kiog), and Tkrdcms (Opaiceoc)* 
[«. g., 0. A, A. II., 431. A. I., xiv., 21. M. XI., 92. 

PegasSLUs [JlrrfatTriio^ and Pegasius iJiriyaaiOQ), e, g., P. S. 

[Prd. 14. P. IL, XXX., 3. 

'Of the last two, the fonner does not occur in the Latin poets, 
except in the passage referred to in Persius — 

Traiils (Tpw£oc) and Tr&us (Tpwoc). «. g>y V, JE. I., 119. 0. M. 

[XII., 73. 

Tr&USy however, oectlrs only in the last quoted line, and the 
reading is doubtful 

If we include feminine forms, the varieties are more numerous. 
Thus, from Pelops (FlcXoi//) we have Pdoji^us (quinquesyllable), 
Pdop^ms or Pdopms^ Pelopius, Pelopeias (quinquesyUable), and Pelo- 
pels; of these Pelopius is found in Seneca only {Aga/m. VIL, 165), 
but the Greek IleXoTrfoc occurs in the Ion of Euripides (1591).^ 

The Bomans had probably direct authority in the Greek writers 

' The two following do not, properly speaking, belong to the same class; but as 
they are met with very often, and under different forms, it may not be improper to 
notice them. 

Naia (Nij/f), and JV^& (Sectctg), Thus— 

Nai8, O M. IV., 49. N^dS, T. III., vi., 67. JVfir, P. II., xxxil, 40. N&cU, 
O. A. A. I., 732. Nafdgs, 0. M. II., 325. Nadaa, O. M. VI., 458. But NSSts, 
0. M. I., 691 Nalddes, 0. M. XIV., 328. NOSdum, 0. M. IV., 304; H. O. HI., 
XXV., 14. 

Nereb (Njj^jj/f), and NergU (Njj^g/f). Thos^ 

NerStt, T I., v., 46. Nerim, O. M. XI., 380. Neretdg, O. M. XII., 93. 
Nereides, 0. M. XIH., 899. But Nereis, 0. M. XI , 259. Ner^ O. M. XIII., 
858. NerSldeSy O. M. XIV., 264. NermUm, H. O. III., xxviii., 10. (See above, 
p. 25.) 
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for every variety of this kind which they exhibit, for we can 
scarcely produce any instance of a word purely Latin which takes 
the double shape. I find two quoted by Doctor Carey in his 
Prosody, p. 181. The first he adduces is Vems and Vema — 

Vincere turn Veios posse laboris erat. P. IV., x., 24. 

Forte super portae dux Veiiu adstitit arcem. P, IV., x., 31. 

But Veios and Vema in these line^ are distinct words, not 
different forms of the same word. Veios is the regular accusative 
plural of the substantive VeU, the name of the town, while Vevus 
(which would be more properly written Vemis), is the adjective 
formed &om Fett, and is equivalent to Veiens, whidi occurs in the 
same elegy. The second is AquUeia, and Aquileia — 

Hie Aquileia decens celsis caput inserit astris. Avienusr 

Nee non cum Venetis Aquileia perfurit arnus. S. VIII., 606. 

But the reading in Silius is corrupt, Ruperti, supported by almost 
all che MSS., & restored 

Nee non cum Venetis AquUeia superfluit armis. 

We have, it is true, Tibereiaj^ but never Tiberekt; Pompeius is 
always a trisyllable ; so is OmuSy till we get down to the brazen age, 
when it is made a dissyllable. 

Languentem Cmvm moriturum dixerat olim. Aus, Ep. LXXV., 1. 

(And twice again in the same epigram), and this will be found to 
hold good generally. 

Certain variations which take place with regard to the number 
of syllables in the different cases of proper names ending in eus, 
such as Perseus, Pelem, Theseus, Prorrietheus, PhineuSy &c., where 
the Latin eus represents the Greek £uc, are sometimes referred to 

* I know not why Avienus, who lived in the age of the younger Theodoeios, has 
been selected as an authority, when a classical writer could have been found to answer 
the purpose. 

Et tu Ledaeo felix Aquileia Timavtt. MarL Ep. IV., xxv., 6. 

Ausonius, too, who is better than Avienus, ranks it in the catalogue of illus- 
trious cities — 

Nona inter claras Aqtdleia deberis urbes. Aus. Nob. Urh. VII., 2. 

That the student may form some idea of the value of Avienus as a metrical authoritv, 

we shall give a line or two from his worthless translation of a dull original 

Usque in saxosi Pachpni iuga, plurimus inde. 
Sesids atque Abpdoa parvo sale discernuntur. ^ 

* S. S. III., iii , 66. 
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DiaeresiSf and erroneous statements are so oommoii with regard to 
these words, that it will be proper to state briefly, in this place, the 
practice of the best authorities. 

They are declined as follows, some cases admitting both the 
Greek and the Latin form : — 

Ifom, Orpheus. 

Gen, Orphei, vd Orpheos. 

Dot. Orpheo, vd Orphei 

Ace, Orphea. 

Voc, Orpheu. 

AbkU. Orpheo. 

With regard to these, observe, 

1. In the nominatiye, eua nlust uniformly be pronounced as one 
syllable. 

2. In the genitive, d is usually one syllable, since it was more 
convenient under that shape in Dactylic verse, but in lyric strains, 
& may form two syllables. 

^ds is generally, perhaps always, to be scanned as two short 
syllables. 

3. eo in the dative and ablative, is commonly pronounced as one 
syllable, but may be taken as two in lyrics. 

ei in the dative is rare, but it is probable that it was always a 
monosyllable. 

4. In the accusative, ea is sometimes pronounced as one long 
syllable, sometimes as two short syllables, and sometimes, though 
more rarely, as a long and short ed, in which last case it represents 
the Ionic ija. 

5. In the vocative, eu is uniformly a monosyllable. 

6. Care must be taken to distinguish the substantives, Theseus 
(Gijfffiiic)? Prometheus (npo/if)0£vc)i Lynceua (Auyiccuc)* &c, from 
the adjectives formed from them, Theseus (9»j<r£toc)j Prometheus 
{ripofieOeiog), Lyndeus (Av-yicctoc), <fec., and also from those sub- 
stantives which end in eus in Latin, but in nog in Greek, as 
Alphms ('AX^ccoc)) Peneus (Titiveiog). 

Excmiples, 

Magna luis commissa, tibi has miserabilis Orpheus, V, G, IV., 454. 

Surgimus, et primus, quae te vecordia Theseus, 0, M, XIL, 227. 

Sed quid Typhoms et validus Mimas. (Ale, Hendec) E, 0, III., 

[iv., 53. 

Caucasiasque refert volucres furtumque Pr<mdhel, V, E, VI., 42. 
Avei-sumque diem mensis furialibus APrei, 0, A, III., xii, 39. 
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Stellis honotem tectaque PenthM, {Ale, ffendec.) H, 0, II., xix., 14. 

Impia nee poena PerUkeoa umbra vacet. 0. T. V., iii., 40. 

NycUos Antiopen accnbuisse Lyco. P. III., xv., 14. 

Inarime lovis imperio imposta Typhdeo, V. JE, IX., 716. 

Degeneras, scelus est pietas in coniuge Terto, 0. M, VI., 635. 

Non sic Haemonio Sabnonida mixtus Enipeo. P. I., xiii., 21. 

Quod si Threicio blandius Orph^, (Choriamb,) H, 0, L, xxiv., 13. 

Orphei Calliopea, lino formosuH Apollo. V, E, lY., 57. 

Inferias Orphei Letbaea papavera mittes. F. G, IV., 545. 

Inferias Orphei mittit lucmnqtie revisit. V. 0, IV., 553. 

Nee tantum Ebodope mirantur et Ismarus OrpheoL F. E, VL, 30. 

Nee quo eentimanum deieeerat igne TyphoeoL 0, M, III., 303. 

Quas quoties proflat spirare Typhoid creda& 0. F. I., 573. 

OrpMd sylvae. {Adonic.) H, 0, I., xii, 8. 

Narrat pene datum PelSd Tartaro. (Choriarnbic,) H, 0, III., vii, 

[17. 
lliovud petit dextra, laevaque Serestum. V. jE, I., 611. 

Ichmened dueem desertaque litora Cretae. F. jE, III., 122. 

Ore fugant maeulas, Haley o^nM vocant. 0. M, F,, 78. 

Ula, quis et me, inquit, miseram, et te perdidit, Orpheu, F* Q> IV., 494. 

Piseemunt avidi; non ego te eandide Bassa/reu, {Choricmtbic,) 

[H, 0, I., xviiL, 1 1. 

Gnossia, Theaeae quondam periuria linguae. T, III., vL, 39. 

Leeta Prometheia dividit berba iugis. P, I., xii, 10. 

Tendit, et Orphea nequiequam voee voeatur. 0. M, X., 3. 

Graia Capha/ritMn} currere puppis aquam. 0, T, V., viL, 36. 

Quo properas Aretbusa % suis AlpkeHs ab undis. 0, M, V., 599. 

Confestim Peneoa adest, viridantia Tempe. C. LXIV., 285. 

Rern^ka, 

Tbe assertion tbat eua in tbe nominative of tbese words is 
uniformlv a monosyllable, is sometimes disputed. 

^ We find CapharSa aaxa^ which arises from a doable form of the adjective ia 
Greek. 
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In the Lexicon of Facciolati, two examples are given of OrphMs, 
from Virg. Oulex, 116, 268, in the fifth foot of an Hexameter. 
These are, however, worthless, both on account of the poem in. 
which they occur, and also, because in the first, many MSS. and 
old editions give Horrid/us instead of Orpheus, while the second is 
by all commentators pronounced to be hopelessly corrupt. 

Doctor Carey, in his Prosody, quotes two other instances — 

1. Et finitur in Andromeda quam Pers^Hs armis. Man. 1., 357. 

But Bentley justly considers the whole of the latter part of this 
Hne, and the first half of the next, spurious, while Scaliger reads 
" Ferseos a/rm/us.*^ 

2, XJt albulus Columbus aut Adon^us, {la/mb. Trim,) G. XXIX., 9. 

On which I have two remarks — 

1. The word Adoneus is not in any MS., but is a conjectural 
emendation by Statins. 

2. Even if we admit Adoneiia, it proves nothing, since it must be 
considered as purely a Latin word, no such form as ^ASwvbvq 
being found in the Greek poets, who always use 'ASwvic* 

A far better emendation of the Hne is that of Muretus and 
Heinsius — 

TJt albulus columbulus Dioneus. 

Much confusion has arisen with regard to the words Achilles 
and Ulysses, in consequence of their appearing under a double form. 
From the Latin nominative Achilles, we have A chillis, A chilli, 
AchiUem, Achille, and so for Ulysses. 

But we have also Achilld and Ulyssei in the genitive from the 
nominatives Achilleus, J77y«8ei«,* which represent the Greek 'AyiXr 
Xevc? 'OSuo-ffcvc* and also Achillea in the accusative.* According 
to the observations made above, AchiUei and Ulyssei will be 
trisyllables in Dactylic verse, and quadrisyllables in Lyrics, and 
accordingly we find— 

{Foedavitque comas et, tanti corpus AchilleL P. II., ix.. 13. 
Matronisque Phrygum classis AMllei. (Choriamb.) H. 0. 1., xv., 34. 

' We read in Catullus, LY., 18, Eerculeiy as the genitive of Hercules — 
Sed te iam ferre Hercrdei labos est. 

The true reading is probably HercuH, 

'We noticed above, p. 45, the mistake of Yossius, arising from an erroneous 
reading, in supposing that Achille was the vocative in Prop. lY., xi., 40. We find 
A(MUe as the vocative ia.Ov. Met. XII., 608 ; XIII., 180 ; but in these and similar 
passages, AchilUu ought to be substituted. 
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i Digni, remigium vitiosum Ithacensis UlysseL H. E. I., ^., 63. 

< Neritiasque domos, regnum fallacis UlysseL 0. M, XIII., 712. 

( Neo cursus duplicis per mare Ulyssei, (fihoriamb.) H, 0. L, vi., 7. 

So Achillei, Hor. Epod. XVIL, 14. Ulyssei, Hor. Ep. I., vii., 
40; Ov. Met XIY., 159, 671. UlyssH, Hor. Epod XVL, 62; 
XVIL, 16. 

Some editors, in all passages where these words occur as 
trisyllables, write AchUH, Ulyod, which are old forms of the 
genitives A chillis, Ulixis, — (See Appendix on the Declensions.) 
We find A chilled in 

Terribilem iusto transegit Achillea ferro. L. P, X., 523. 

9. Systole^ is defined to be " the shortening of a syllable which, 
from its natural quantity, or from position, ought to be long." 
Charis., p. 249 ; Diomed., p. 437. 

10. Diastole^ or Ectasis^ is defined to be " the lengthening of a 
syllable naturally short." Charis., p. 249 ; Diomed.,- p. 436 ; Servius 
on Virgil, M, X., 473. 

By the manner in which grammarians frequently use these terms, 
we might be led to imagine that the poets could lengthen or shorten 
syllables according to the suggestions of their own caprice. But if 
this were admitted, it is maiufest that there would at once be an 
end to prosody — that no certain rules could ever be established 
respecting quantity. The principles upon which some apparent 
anomalies may be explained, have been already developed in our 
remarks upon Poetical Licenses, page 116. But the extreme caution 
which the ancients obsei-ved in this respect, and the close restrictions 
by which they were confined, are made sufl&ciently evident by a 
passage in Ovid, and another in Martial, which are appropriately 
introduced by the authors of the Port Royal LaJlin Gra/rmruur, in 
support of some very sensible remarks on this subject contained in 
that work. In the first of these,* Ovid, writing to Tuticanus, 
makes an apology for not having said anything in his praise, 
because the word Tviicam/us, which has the second vowel short 
between two long, cannot have a place in the verse; in the second,' 
Martial excuses himself for not having inserted the word Ea/nnus, 
because it consists of four short. To these they might have added 

' SfffToTi}}, a drawing together — from fft/y and areXXAi, I send ; used in nautical 
phraseology in the sense of / toht m 9aiL 

^ AietaroT^m, a separation — a drawing ont; from h» and art'M^.a. For other 
grammatical meanings of ^ietor&Kvi, see Diomed., p. 430, and Donat. on Terence, 
£un. III., iii., 9. 

' *£xT»ff/f> a stretching oat; from U and Tf/»«, I stretch. 

*jE?. P.IV.,xii.,l. »IX., 12. 
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the expression of Horace, who, when describing his jonmey fro^ 
Rome to Brundusium, in the enumeration of towns through which 
they passed, omits Eqiu)hUicuan or Equotuiwum, with the notice — 

Mansuri oppidulo, quod versu dicere non est. H, S. I., v., 87. 

We shall now proceed to mention the different forms which are 
commonly referred to Systole and Diastole, 

a. Under Systole we find ranked the shortening of the penultimate 

syllable, in the third person plural of preterites, such as — 
ExcHrurU, Dedirunt, Tiderunt^ Stetirtmtf &c. The origin of 
the double quantity in these cases is still a matter of contro- 
versy, and the reading of very many of the passages in which 
they occur is disputed; but we have already discussed this 
subject so fully, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. 

b. To Systole many refer such words as Orion, Eous, in which one 

of tiie syllables is sometimes long and sometimes short; but we 
have pointed out that this arises from a double form in the 
original Greek, in these and all similar instances. 

c. To Systole also is assigned the quantity of dperio, Umitto, h6die^ 

and the like, which being, it is said, compounded of ad-pario, 
ch-miUOy hoc-dUy &c., ought to have the first long. Without 
stopping to discuss the accuracy of the derivation in the first 
of these, it is sufficient to. observe, that the quantity of the 
above and similar words is invaaiahle, and must therefore have 
been the resiilt of the ordinary pronunciation, and not of 
poetical license. 

The same may be said of YideftC for Videsne, where we 
might have expected the final syllable to be long, since it is 
long in vides, but it is uniformly short in vid^\ as well as in 
9attn\ ain\ in which the s is elided after a short voweL 
The reason probably is, that these forms were always used in 
sharp, short interrogations, pronounced so rapidly that the 
voice was not permitted to pause upon any of the syllables. 

d. Under Systole are placed those compounds of /ocio which drop 

the i. (See above, p. 129.) 

e. To Diastole, again, is attributed the lengthening of the first 

syllable in ' Italia, Prymddes, 'Arabia^ ko., from ""Italus, 

^ So multtmodia and diHtumui, which are falsely supposed to be cotnpoiinds of 
— 'Hit modiSf and diiL 
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Prtomtw, "* Arabs. These, too, have been passed under review, 
and the principle on which their quantity depends explained. 
(See p. 130.) 

f. The lengthening of the first syllable in certain compounds of RX 

is called a Diastole. This we have attempted to account for 
aboTe. (See p. 133.) 

g. We have just. stated, in reference to Systole, that when we find 

a syllable invariably shorfc, we have no right to consider that 
it is the result of a poetical license, although it may be contraiy 
to the ideas we have formed of analogy. And, in general, 
when words apparently proceeding from the same rooi difier 
from each other in quantity, we may, perhaps, not be always 
able to detect the cause; but if the piactice of the best writers 
is uniform in each particular case, it is a mere veil for ignorance 
to call their transgression of the laws which we ourselves have 
laid down for them, a poetical figure. Thus, although quSter, 
qudtemi, have the first always short,^ it is absurd, because good 
writers make the first in qtidttLor always long,' to say that this 
is a Diastole. A similar want of correspondence exists in slips, 
etipis, stipo, and stipmdiwm/' &jid many others, several of which 
have been mentioned under the proper head. It is worth 
noticing, that in ancient monuments quaiuor often appears 
engraved quaUuor, which seems to indicate the pronunciation ; 

* e. g,^ Hot. Od. I., xxxL, 18. S. I., ir., 86; II., liL, 1. Yiig. O. II., 899, &e. 
' It will perhaps be said, that gtuUuor has not the first syllable always long, for 
we find — 

Cediint ter qftaiuor de oeelo oorpora saocta. Enn. Ann, L^Jrag. 50. 

lamqoe fere quatuor • . . Enn, Ann. \l,,/rag. 122. 

Gradlbos propiDqois in quatuordeckn sedes. C^amb. TWoi.) Aut. S. S. Chob. 6. 

Bat these passages, bad as the authorities are, prove nothing. In each of them we 
may pnmonnce quatuor as a dissyllable, qwUvor; and the Iambics of Atisooius do not 
r^ect a spondee in the even places, as in line 10 of the same poem — 

£t noster qmdam fAifiip nymw^ hue pertinet, 

' Qui «f$M mel anmpta dulcios ease putes. 0. F. I., 192. 

S^pohl, et liqnido distendont neetare ceUas. K» O. lY., 164. 

Indomito nee dlra ferens itipmdia tanro. C LZIY., 178. 

Stipant and ttipencUum would have been refractory words, if the first syllable had 
been short after «t, the second syllable being long. Yossius and others account for the 
quantity of the first syllable in stipendiunif by supposing it to be a contraction for 
itipipendium. If this be true, then it ought always to be written Uippendium ; and 
so it is often found iu MSSL 
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and sHppendium is found in the oldest MSS., although less 
weight is to be attached to these, in such cases, than to an 
inscription. 

h. The onlj case in which we can use such terms as Systole and 
Diastde with any propriety, is when we find the quantity of a 
word vary in different parte of the works of the same writer, 
or of writers who lived about the same period, without our 
being able to account, for the variations upon any general 
principle. Examples of this are very rare, but we may call the 
attention of the student to one or two remarkable instances. 

In Lucretius we find Uquor and tlqiuyr; Uquidua and Uqmdas; 
and in Viigil, Uquena and Uquevis, 

Pondus utei saxi, calor ignis, Viquor lu][uaL L, I., 454. 
Sicut amaracini blandum stactaeque Uqiwrem, L, II., 847. 
Crassaque conveniant Uquideis et Uquida crasseis. L. lY., 1255. 
Quales aeriae Uquervtia flumina circum. V, jE. IX., 679. 
Porriciam in fluctus et vina Uquentm fiindam. F. JS, V., 238. 

There is much confusion in the quantity of the first syllable of 
words proceeding from this root; but in the best writers, liquor 
(the noun), Uquidvs, Uquo, Uquat/aSy Uquet, UquescOy Uqtiefacio, Viqiiefio, 
have the first short; while liquor-eris has the first long; hence 
liqtienSy if supposed to come from Uqv^o, whence Viqiiet, will have 
the first short; and if from Uquor-eris, will have the first long. 

VaciUo, This word has the first syllable short in 

Et ramosa tamen quom venteis pulsa vdcUUms. L, Y., 1095. 

So also vdcUlcU, L. Y., 1235; and vdciUcmt, YL, 575. 

But in the same Lucretius we find 

Turn quasi vddUa/ns, primum consurgit, et omneis. L, III., 504. 

Where some have ingeniously proposed to substitute tcUipedcma 
for vcLcUlcms, supposing that the latter word had been placed in the 
margin by some transcriber, as an explanation of the former, and 
in the process of time found ite way into the text. — See Eestus in 
voc, TcUipeda/re. 

There is a remarkable discrepancy in the quantity of the woixl 
qtiotidicmus, as it appears in the writings of Catullus and Martial — 

Coniugis in culpa flagravit qtbo€ldkma, G. LXYIII., 139. 

'^iltus sindone non qiidtlc^£cma, {PhcUaecicm,) M. XI., i, 2. 
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This may perhaps be explained by supposing that the true 
quantity of i^e word was qiUitWimmSy that being inadmissible 
into Dactylic T^rse under this shape, the second syllable was 
lengthened by Catullus, as in UquAjacMmb^ &c. (see p. 95), while 
Martial, to adapt it to his piurpose, pronounced it qwnGidycmdy 
according to the principle explained above, under Poetic»I Licenses, 
Class IL 

It is singular that Horace should differ from Martial and Juvenal 
as to the quantity of the word YaliiiamMJS^ which must have been in 
constant use — 

Bedderet laudes tibi Ya^Uxm, 

Montis imago. {Sapphic,) H. 0. I., xx., 7. 

In VaMccmis^ oondita musta cadis. M, I., xix., 2. 

Et VaMcano firagiles de monte patellas. /. 8, YI., 344. 

and still more remarkable that he should be inconsistent with 
himself in the pronunciation of the name of his own province — 

Me fabulosae Volture in 'Apulo 

Nutricis extra limen ""ApuUae^ {Ale. Hendec,) H. 0, III., iv., 9. 

Incipit ex illo montes ' Apulia notos. H, S. L, v., 77. 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare ^Apulicumi, {flhoria/mb,) H, 0. 

[III., xxiv., 4. 

"A'pidua* is found also in Od. L, xxxiiL, 7 ; III., v., 9 ; xvL, 26 ; 
Epod. III., 42; S. II., i., 38; and has the first invariably long. 
Apulia occurs in Epod. III., 16, but in a part of the verse which 
does not decide the quantity of the first syllable. 

11. Prosthesis^ we find thus explained: ''To the beginning of 
certain words the poets were in the habit of affixing a letter, 
particularly in the case of these four — Narus, Na/miSy NatuSy 
Namter, for which they said, ChuuniSy Gna/ous^ Gnatiis, Ommter,^* 

It is a pity that no hint is here given of their object in making 
such a very useless addition. Any one who for a moment 
considers the compounds igruvnis, igruMms, cogruttas, will at once 
perceive that gruMruSy gruwuSy gruxtus, are the original forms, which 
were softened down into ruiimsy narus, ruUus. To which we may 



■ See also Mart YI., xciL, 8 ; X., zlv., 6 ; XII., zlviiL, 14. 
' Bentley dispates the reading ApuUae, but receiyes no support from MSS. 
' Several editors of Horace write the word nniformlj Appvku, bat such is not the 
farm which it asaumes in the oldest UfiS. 

* H^rfitaig^ an addition; from v^og and riBnf^ij I place. 
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add, that grutrmis^ which occurs in Plautus, never drops the g^ the 
evident connection between gncUnis and yiyvofiai, and the probable 
affinity of gnavue to m/aoi, or 7va9rr<o. 

With equal folly we find the old reduplicated preterites tetndi^ 
sdsdidi, &c., accounted for by " Prosthesis" 

12. EpeniJiesis.^ " Epenthesis is the insertion of a letter or 
syllable into the body of a word, as Pluvi, Fuvi, Annum, Genuvi 
(all in Ennius) to lengthen the short u o/Flui, Fu% Annul, Genuif 

This is another curious inversion. If we study, the etymological 
formation of the Latin verb, we soon discover that, in a veiy large 
class, the perfect tense is distinguished by the. addition of t;, to what 
Bopp calls the crude form f we shall also readily perceive that the 
V is frequently dropped, as in Amasti, amarunt, a/udieram, (fee. We 
shall then have no difficulty in recognizing the true old perfects oi 
pku),/iu>, &a, in plu/vi, /iivi, <kc.; and, as might be expected, they 
are found in the very earliest specimens of the language, and 
scarcely, if ever, appear after the time of Plautus. It would be just 
as reasonable to assert, that a v had been inserted in audiveram or 
abim, in order to lengthen the short i of avdii and abii, as to 
advance the same proposition with regard to pluvi, fuvi, and the 
rest. Moreover, we have the express testimony of Priscian, that 
preterites in ui had the u long in the oldest writers, especially those 
derived fix)m the pi-esent in teo, as erwo, ertZiy arguo, a/rgui; annuoy 
ammli; and he quotes from Ennius — 

AnnuU sese mecum decemere ferro. 

In all of which it is clear that the long quantity of the u pointed 
out the recent disappearance of the v. Consult also on this point 
Yoss. Aristarch. II., c. xiii., at the end. 

We are sometimes gravely told that navita is by Epenthesis, for 
nauta, and induperator for imperator; but these and such errors are 
too palpable to deserve contradiction. So also Mavors for Mars. 

13. Pa/rogoge* "Paragoge adds a letter or syllable at the end, 
as — Arruvrierj Docerier, Legier, Audirier, for the infinitives Ama/riy' 
Doceriy Legi, Avdiri." 

Here, again, an old form which occurs half-a-dozen times in 
every page of Plautus and the earlier writers, and which is now' 
and then introduced, for the sake of ornament, by Virgil and his 
contemporaries, is mistaken for a Poetical or Grammatical Figure.** 
(See above, p, 136.) 



* *Evt9fitffiSj an iosertioo; from fw-i-b-r/^u/t*/. 

* Ajb AmorOf Amii'V'i; AwH^Q^ Audi-V'i, &c. 



Uetftuyayr, a leading or bringiDg forward; in military pbraieoiogy, tkeaat of 
eactendmg the linef from v»^ft and dytf^ I le^d. 
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14. Tmeds} " Tmesis is the separation of a word into two, for 
the purpose of inserting another word between the separated parts.^' 
As examples of it, we tind 

Kunc a^e Avema tibi qtiae sint loca cumq^ue lacusque. X. YI.| 738. 
Conlaxat, rcMreque/cunt lateramina vasis. L,YI., 233. 
Talis Hyperboreo Septem subiecta l/rionL V. G. III., 381. 
Et multo nebulae circwm ^i&BkfuMi amictu. V. JE. I., 412. 

In which the words quascwniquef rarefacit, septemtriOf circum- 
Jvdit, are supposed to be cut up, and their members spread over 
the line. Here, once more, the real procest* is inverted. In the 
earlier forms of the language many words were used separately, 
whicjh, in the process of time, were compounded together ; and 
hence, just aa we should expect, these separations are much more 
frequent in Lucretius and the older writers, than in those who 
succeeded them;' but even Cicero, in prose, says — " Qiu)d indicium 
cumqv/e subierat damnabatur." 

15. Diplasiasmua* is the name given to the expedient of doubl- 
ing a consonant, in such words as reddv^e, recdderey relligio, (See 
above, p. 133.) 

16. Apocope,* When a letter or a syllable is dropped at the end 
of a word, it is called Apocope, Th^:e is no harm in applying this 
to the quick colloquial interrogations, Viden, ain, satin, &c., as they 
stand even before a consonant for videane, a/isne, mtisne, &o, ; but it 
is going rather too far to say, that in 

Disiectare solet magnum mare transtra, gvhema, L, II., 553. 

gvhema is put by apocope for gubemacvla, 

17. Syncope^ is the dropping of a letter or syllable in the middle 
of a word. (See above, p; 127.) • 

18. Aphaeresis* is the taking away of a letter or syllable from 
the beginning of a word. 

As the term is generally used it is quite imaginary. Thus, 
Servius on Virg. M, I., 546, say^, that temnitis a/rma is by aphae- 
resis for corUemnUis; and again on line 669, tda Typhoea temnis, 
he makes the same remark. 



*■ T/ujiff/f, a cutting; from nfipet^ I cat. 
' See Herman, De Emend. Rat 6r. Or., p. 116. 

' AiTT^uatua/iog, a doubling; from hirXaata^ti, I double, and thai from 
diTXoof, double. 

* *A«-o«oxD, a cutting off; from dvo and xottm, I cut 

* 'SvyKOvviy a cutting up, or to pieces ; from ffv» and «evr«. 
' *A^atpiV{f^ a taking away ; from dvo and aipta. 
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19. Meta^fhesia} "Metathesis is a transposition of letters, as 
Evamdre^ Thymhre,* for EvcmdeVy ThyTnber" But even the gram- 
marians who give this definition allow* that these vocatives are 
from the nominatives Evcmdrvs, Thymbraa, of which the former is 
in common use.' In fact, all the nouns of the second declension in 
er, are abbreviated words; gener, jmer, were originally generus, 
piierus, or rather gerieroa, prieroa, and we still find the vocative 
jmere frequently in Plautus.® To call i prae a metathesis for praei 
is an absurdity too obvious to deserve notice/ 

20. AntUhms.* ^^ ArUUhesis takes place when one letter is put 
for another, as — vclnus, voUis, volgus, for mdmis^ vidtis, wdgua; 
indviua, optumuSy 7naocymiu8y for mclUtts, optinms^ maodTmis" (kc. 
But. these are merely old methods of spelling these words; they 
are found under this shape in a multitude of moniunents, some of 
them of a late date, and certainly many of them were not anti- 
quated even in the age of Augustus. But this has little or no 
connection with our subject, and belongs rather to a general 
history of the rise and progress of the language, than to a treatise 
on PK)sody. 

' MeraSsats^ a transposition ; from fitrtt and Ti6ififAi. 

* E. g., Virg. M, XI., 65. » Ibid. X., 394. 

* E, g,y Scheller in his Grammar, and others. ' E. g., M, YIII., 100. 

* E. g.y Asm. V. ii, il ; Merc V., iL, 71, 89 ; True II., vi., 64 ; and many 
other passages. 

^ To this figore some refer the word CrocodUuSt which has the first short in luven. 
XY., 2, and long in Phaedms I., xxiv., 5, 6; and Martial III., xdii., 7, whence 
most editors in those passages read corcodUus^ since the Greeks seem to have said 
itpoiuihitkoi and wipKohuhog, as they said Kpeihiu and xeiphiett xpetrepog and 
KMpTipoe, and as we nse indifierentlyyW^ and^r^A. Compare also the Latin Trabs, 
Tabema. Similar changes will be found in almost all languages, but they were not 
introduced by the poets. 

' *A»Tidsais^ a substitution ; from dvTi and TtBuf^i, 
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VERSIFICATION. 



A METRICAL FOOT w a comMnotion of two, three, or fowr syl- 
lahles. 

Different names have been given to the different metrical feet, 
according to the quantity and arrangement of the syllables of which 
they are composed. 



TABLE OF METRICAL FEET. 

I. DiasylkUnc Feet, 

Pyrrhichms, consisting of two short syllables, as, CasS, 

Spondaeus, „ „ tuH) long^ Beges. 

Trochaeus^ „ „ a long and a shorty Roma. 

Iambus^ „ „ a short and a long, Pdreiis. 



XL TrisyllaJbio Feet, 

Trtbrachys, consisting of three shorty as^^AntmS. 

Molossus, „ „ three long, Rom&ni, 

Dactyltis, „ „ a long and two short, CarmXnd, 

Anapaestus, „ „* two short and a long, PSpulos, 

Amphibrachys, „ a short, a long, a short, ... ^AmlcS, 

Amphimacer, „ „ a long, a short, a long,...., Vinculis. 

Bacchius, „ „ a short and two long, Cdiones. 

Antibacchius, „ „ two long and a short,.,, <,. Cantdre, 
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III. QuadrisyUabic Feet. 

These are, Id fact, penuutations of the dissyllabic feet, taken two 
and twb. 

^ s^ s-/ >*^ Proceleusmaticus^ or Double Pyrrhichius^ ..^.as — HdbUXSr, 
Dispondaeus^ or Double Spondaeus, Mdecenates. 

— N-/ s-^ — Clioriambus^ a Trochaeus and Iambus^ RomulXdae. 

\^ v-/ Antispastus^ an Iambus and Trochaeus, ClytemnestrH. 

v-/ — x-/ — Diiamhus^ or Double Iambus^ Cbnnthtu 

— v-/ — s^ Ditrochaeus, or Double Trochaeus, Dimtcdre, 

>w' v^ lonicus a maiore^ a SpondaeusandPyrrhichius, Ldvinid. 

^-'N-^ lonicus a minore^ a PyrrhichiusandSpondaeus^ Diomedes, 

v^ Epitritus primus^ Iambus and Spondaeus^ Venenatis. 

-;— v-*' Epitritus secunduSj Trochaeus and Spondaeus, Conditores, 

N-/ — Epitritus iertius, Spondaeiis and Iambus^ Herotcl, 

N^ Epitritus quartus, Spondaeus and Trochaeus^ ~Invttdmus. 

— \.^ s^ >^ Paeonitis primus, Trochaeus and Pyrrhichitis, Cdeciltus, 
s-/ — s-x v^ Plaeoniussecundus, Iambus and Pyrrhichius, Hordttus, 
\^\^ — N^ Paeoriius tertius, Pyrrhichius and Trochaeus, Menedemus* 
>^ v-^ >^ — Paeonius quartus, Pyrrhichius and Iambus, • ProfugXenS, 

Some of the old grammarians have given names to the permuta- 
tions of dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet, which form feet of five 
syllables, amoimting in number to thirty-two, to the permutations 
of trisyllabic feet among each other, which form feet of six syllables, 
amounting in number to sixtj)r-three, and so on ; but these are of no 
practical utility. 

Feet consisting of four, or a greater number of syllables, are 
called compound feet, 

Rema/rhs. 

"Pes vocatur, sive quia in percussione metrica.. pedi« pulsus 
ponitur toUiturque; seu quia, ut nos pedibus ingredimur atque 
progredimur, ita et versus per hos pedes metricos procedit et 
scandit." — Marius Victorinus, p. 2485. 

Pyrrhichius. So called from the martial Pyrrhic dance 
(jrvppL\r\), which was performed in quick time. Athenaeus, Lib. 
XIV., 28. l\o\^fxiKr\ ofi Sokei ctvcu ij Trvppi\7\, *£voirXoi yap 
avTTiv naiStg 6p')^ovvTai. Taxovg Se Set ry TroXe^ic^ elg to Sioi- 
Ketv, Kai eig to, iirrwiuLtvovi: — 

^ivyeiVj /iiidi fievaiv, fiyS alSeKrOai icafcouc dvai» 

For other derivations and further illustrations, see Terentianus 
Maurus, v., 1358^. 2412; Diomedes, p. 472; Marius Plotius, 
p. 2624; Schol. Hephaest, p. 157, ed. Gaisford, and the enor- 
mpus mass of learning collected in the notes tp Terentianus 
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Maums, in the edition of Santenius and Lennep. Trai. ad Khenum, 
1825. 

The Pjrrrhichius was also called riyeinwv (the leader), because it 
ranked first among metrical feet; AijipaxvCi which the Latins 
rendered by Bibrema; Uaptafifiog "quod minus habeat unum 
tempus ab lambo : wapa enim Graeci minus dicunt."— Mariud 
Victorinus, p. 2489. 

Trochaeus. From rpt\(a)y to run ; or Tpo\og, a wheel ; in con- 
sequence of the trij^ing character which it communicated to the 
verses in which it prevailed.' It was also called by the Greeks, 
Xopuog (xo/>oc» a dance), and by the Latins, Chorius or Choraeus} 

The names Choraeus and Trochaeus were given to the Trihrachys 
also. (See below). 

Iambus. The origin of this word is uncertain. Most of the old 
grammarians, unable to suggest any plausible derivation, have 
recourse to a mythical legend, which represents Imnhe as the name 
of a damsel, the slave of Eleusinian Geleus, who amused Geres by 
dance and song when mourning the loss of her daughter. 

Two other persons of this name are mentioned by the Scholiast 
on Hephaestio.' 

Spondaeus. From cnrovS*}, a libation, because it was much 
used in the slow, solemn chaunt, which accompanied a sacrifice.* 

Tribrachys. TpiPpaxvQ {fpeigy jSpaxvc* three short), wag 
also called xop^iog, Ghorvus,^ and sometimes Tpo\aiog, Trochaeus,* 
Diomedes' mentions several other names of this foot, as Thastus, 
BrachysyUabv^, Triorcheos, Pygnwn, * 

MoLOSSUS. So called, according to the Scholiast on Hephaestio,' 
from Molossus, son of Fyrrhus and Andromache, who repeated 

* See Marios Yictorinos, p. 2487$ Scbol. Hephaest, p. 158, ed. Gaisf. ; Plotiua, p. 
2625 ; Diomedes, p. 474. 

^ See notes on Terentianns Manros, m the ed. of Lennep, p. 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
' P. 158, ed. Gaisf. See also Flotias, p. 2625. Yarioas other derivations may be 

found in Diomedes, p. 478, and in the notes to Terentianus Maoros, ed. Lennep., p. 

65, et seq. 

* Terent. Maur. v., 1894, p. 2413 ; Mar. Victorin., p. 2487 ; Diomed., p. 472 ; 
Schol. Hephaest ed. Gaisf., p. 158; Aristid. Quintil, p. 37, who says, Si«.to \» 

' Schol. Hephaest ed. Gais£, p. 158. 

* Quinta. IX, c. iy. ; Terent Maur. v., 1446, p. 2414; Dionys. Hal. H. 2. O., 
p. 128. 

' P. 475. * See also Bassus, p. 2666. *P. 168. 
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hymns in which this was the prevailing foot at the shrine of Dodona 
.in Epii-us. Others say that it was named from the Molossi in 
Epirus, who used it in their war songs, which comes to the same 
thing. * Diomedes mentions several other names by which it was 
known, as Vortwmnus, Extensipea, Hippius, Chaniua (Chaonius ?) 

Dactylus. From Saicri;Xoc> a finger, because each finger 
consists of one long joint and two short ones. ' 

Anapaestus. ^' Dictus irapa to avawaieiv, Kara ro avairaXiv 
ivTiKpoveiv Trpoe rov AaicruXov; quia recurrendo repercutiens 
Dactylum sono reciproco obloquitur ei per antistrophen.'* — Diomed., 
p. 475. Hence called a vricaicrvXoc by the Greeks, 'and Be^rocLctus 
by the Latina* 

Amphibrachys. From afitf^i, about, and fipaxvg, short. A long 
syllable embraced by two short ones. Called also Amphihrevis, 

Amphimacer. From ci/x0£, about, aud /Lcofcpoc? long. A short 
syllable embraced by two long ones. This foot is also very 
frequently termed Creticus, because it resembled in time the 
blows struck by the Corybantes on their brazen shields {gramteVy 
hreviter, gra/viter), to drown the cries of infant Jove, when they 
feared lest these should reach the ears of Saturn.' 

Bacchius. So named from being frequently introduced in the 
songs of the Bacchanals.' 

Antibacchius or Palimbacchius. (avn, iraXiv); so called, 
because it is the Bacchius inverted. 

A good deal of confusion exists among the old grammarians 
with regard to these two feet, since many of them, and among these 
Terentianus Maurus, give the name of Bacchius to two long 

syllables followed by a short one ( >^), and of Antibacchius, 

to the reverse (> ). Quintilian* mentions this difference of 

definition ; that which is given in the text rests upon the authority 
of Diomedes, " and is generally adopted. 

Diomedes* gives us other names of the Bacchius, Oenotrms^ 
TripoditLSy SvUcms, and adds that the Greeks call it Fa/ri<mUni8, an 

' Diomed., p. 476. 

^ Plotius, p. 2625 ; CledoniiiB, p. 1885 ; Mar. Yictorm., p. 2488 ; SchoL Hephaest. 
ed. Gaisf., p. 158. For other derivations, see Diomedes, p. 474. 

» Diomed. ut supra. * Quintil. IX., c. iv. » Plotius, p. 2626 ; Diomedes, p. 476. 
• Mar. Victorin., p. 2488. ^ IX., c. iv. • P. 476. • Ibid. 
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appellation which, we have seen above, was bestowed on the 
Pyirhichius also. 

The Palimbacchius he calls likewise L<xtiu8y SaXmrniua, Pro- 
poniicus^ ThesscUns. 

Pboceleusmaticus. From KeXavtrig or KeXevtrfia, the word of 
command given by the ballet-master in double quick time, to 
accelerate the step.* 

Antispastus. From avri and (tttoo;, to draw. Two long 
syllables separated or drawn asunder by two short ones,' 

loNicus, a maiore, a minore, 

"lonici ab lone inventore suo dicti"* 

EpiTBrrus, prirmis, secimdtis, &c., i, e., three long syllables and a 
short one in addition (ewi rpirov).* 

Paeon, prinma, secv/ndus, &c. 

" Faeanea a Paeone poeta nomen inditum possederunt."* 

A Verse is a combination of metrical feet, arranged according to 
a given law. 

To Seem a verse, is to separate it into the feet of which it is com- 
posed. 

Verses are divided into classes, which are named from the foot 
which prevails in each, or of which they were originally chiefly 
composed. Those classes which will principally occupy our atten- 
tion in what follows, are — 

1. Dactylic verse. 

2. Choriambic. 

3. Anapaestia 

4. Ionic. 
6. Iambic. 
6. Trochaic. 

Metre, in the general acceptation of the word, signifies a com- 
bination of verses, belonging to the same or to different classes, 
which succeed each other in fixed order. When we speak of Dac- 
tylic metre, la/mbic metre, &c., the word metre is synonymous with 
verse, A m£t^e, in the technical and restricted sense, signifies either 
a single foot in a verse, or a combination of two consecutive feet, 
according to circumstancea 

^ PlotiuB, p. 2628 ; Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. Lib. YII., p. 476, ed. Heiske. 
» Plotius, p. 2626. 'Ibid. * Ibid. « Ibid. 
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In Dactylic, Bacchiac, and Cretic verses, and in verses scanned 
bj double feet, a metre signifies a single foot. 

In Anapaestic, Iambic, and Trochaic verses, a rnetre signifies a 
combination of two consecutive feet. 

A combination of two consecutive feet is sometimes termed a 
Dipode {SiwoSia), and sometimes a Syzygy (oii^v/ea.) 

Two>flnd-a-half consecutive feet are termed a PerUkemMner 
(irevTe-ripii-iiiBpog.) 

The different classes of verse are subdivided into genera, accord- 
ing to the number of metres which they contain. 

Those verses which contain six metres, are called ffeocameter. 

— — Jwe — Pentameter, 

— •^— /<mr — Tetra/meter. 

— — th/ree — Trimeter. 

— -r ttjoo — Dimeter. 

— — one — - MoTtometer. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that a Dactylic, 
a Choriambic, or an Ionic Tetrameter, contains four feet, while an 
Iambic, an Anapaestic, or a Trochaic Tetrameter contains eight, and 
so for the rest. 

Moreover, a verse may or may not contain an exact number of 
metres, and hence it is necessary to have terms to distinguish these 
different species. 

When a verse contains the exact number of metres denoted by 

the name of its genus, it is called AcatcUectic (aicaraXf)icroC) comr 
plete, eniire). 

Thus, when we speak of an Iambic Tri/meter Acatdlectic, we mean 
to indicate an Iambic verse which contains exactly three metres or 
six feet, neither more nor less. 

When a verse contains one syllable less fchan ought to be con- 
tained in the number of metres denoted by the name of its genus, 
it is called Coitalectic (icaToX?iicroc> imperfect, deficient). 

Thus, when we speak of a Trodkaic Te^ameter Catalectic, we mean 
to indicate a Trochaic verse, which contains four metres or eight 
feet, wanting one syllable. 

When two syllables are wanting, the verse is said to be Braehy* 

oatdlectic (j3pa^vKaraXi}fcroc)* 

When there is one syllable over and above the number of metres 
denoted by the name of the genus, it is called Hyperoaialectic 
(yiripKaraXriKTog). 

Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three terms : 
the first denotes the Class, the second the Germs, the third the 
Species; sometimes an additional qualification is added to mark a 
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Varietf/, as in the epithet Seazon (lame, halting), applied to distin- 
guish a variety of the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic, or Miurus, to a 
variety of the Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic 

It ought to be observed, that many different species of verse 
have received names from the authors by whom they were chiefly 
employed, or from the subjects to which they were principally 
devoted. 

Thus, a species of Choriambic verse is called Sapphic, because it 
appears in two of the most celebrated fragments of the Lesbian 
poetess; so we have FhcUaecicm, Alcaecm, Archilochicm, and many 
others, called from different Greek bards with whom they were 
fitvourite measures, ^gain, the Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is 
frequently entitled simply Heroic verse, or the Heroic Heocameter, 
because it was the verse chosen by the Epic writers of Greece and 
Bome : the GcUliambic derived its appellation from the Galli or 
priests of Cybele, who are said to have composed in it their sacred 
songs ; in the Friapecm^ odes were written to the tutelary deity of 
gardens, and so on. 

I. Dacttijc Verses. 

The only feet admissible in Dactylic Verses are the Dactyl and 
the Spondee. We may remind the student that in Dactylic Verses 
a single foot constitutes a metre, and consequently the terms 
Hexameter, Pentameter, &c, express the number of feet contained 
in each of the different genera. We shall begin with the most 
important member of this class. 

Ob Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic. 

The Dactylic or Heroic Hexameter was considered to be the 
most ancient as well as the most dignified form of verse. Accoixi- 
mg to the tradition of the Greeks, it was made known to men by 
' Phemonoe, the first ][Hiestess of Delphic Apollo, who, when inspired 
by the god, was wont to chaunt his oracles in this measure. It 
must have been cultivated at a period far beyond the records of 
authentic history, since it appears in its most perfect shape in the 
poems of Homer. Introduced into Latium by Ennius, who first 
discarded the rude Saturnian strains of his predecessors, it was 
universally adopted both by the Greeks and Romans, as the proper 
medium for epic themes, and was also commonly employed in 
didactic and satiric compositions. Viigil is considered the model 
of this species of verse, among the Latins, and any remarks which 
we may make on the delicacies of its structure, must be understood 
to apply neither to the satirists, who aimed at rendering their lines 

M 
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as &kiniliar and homely as possible, nor to such writers as Lucretius, 
the refi»ctory nature of whose subject demanded greater latitude. 

1. The Dactylic Hexameter consists, as its name imports, of six 
feet; in the first four places, Dactyls or Spondees may be used at 
pleasure; the fifth foot is usually a Dactyl, the sixth invariably a 
Spondee, as repi-esented in the following scheme : — 



[ — ] 



2. With regard to the comparative number of Dactyls and 
Spondees which ought to constitute a line, or the order in which 
they ought to succeed each other, no positive rule can be laid down. 
CreneraUy speaking, the line is more smooth and flowing, when it 
contains a number of Dactyls; but the great aim of the composer 
ought to be to vary the arrangement of the constituent parts of the 
verse, in such a manner as to avoid imiformity and monotony, 
taking care, however, never to sacrifice the harmony of the measure, 
although even this is done occasionally, and probably not without 
design, for the sake of contrast, by the best writers. We not 
unfrequently find lines, in which all the feet, except the last, are 
Dactyls, as — 

Dulcis et alta quies placidaeque simillima mortL V. jE, YI., 522. 

Obiicit, ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens. V. ^, VI., 421. 

and on the other hand, others where all except the fifth are Spon- 
dees, 

Qui bello exciti reges quae quemque secutae. F. ^. VII., 642. 

Post hos insignem palma per gramina currum. V. jE. VIL, 655. 

But for the most part, they are interspersed more equally. 

3. We have said, that the fifth foot is usually a Dactyl; in some 
cases, though rarely, a Spondee is found in this place, in which 
case the line is called a Spondaic Line, Thus — 

Vos ego saepe meo, vos carmine compdlabo, C, LXIV., 24. 

Cara deum soboles magnum lovis increfnentmn. V. JS, IV., 49. 

In Spondaic lines, the fourth foot is usually a Dactyl, as in the 
two examples quoted above, not uniformly, however, as 

Saxa per et scopulos et depressas convalles, V. G. III., 276. 
Aut leves ocreas lento dtunint ao'gento. V. ^. VIL, 634. 

^ The double "^ is used here and elseyrhere, merely to remind the reader, that the 
last syllable of the verse is common. (See p. 1 14.) 
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The older poets do not scruple to use lines containing Spondees 
alone, as — 

Olli respondet rex Albai longai. Enn, F, Arm, L 

Gives Bomani tunc facti sunt Campani. Ervn, F, Incert. 

An coelum nobis natura ultro corruptum. L. YL, 1134. 

Quis te lenirem nobis neu conarere. G, CXVL, 3. 

In Spondaic lines, the last word is usually a quadrisyllable, as — 

Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abscondcmtm:^ V. G, I., 221. 

But to this rule also there are not a few exceptions, as in the two 
lanes quoted above from Yirgil, ending in the trisyllables convaUea 
and a/rgenbOy and in others given below.' More remarkable than 
these are the following, where a monosyllable closes the verse — 

Cum sociis natoque Penatibus et magnis dis, V. jE. IIL, 12. 

Cum Patribus, Populoque, Penatibus et Tnagnia die. Y, JE, VIIL, 

[679. 

Spondaic lines are much more common in the Greek than in the 
best Latin poets; there are some twenty-eight of this description in 
Virgil, while in a single piece of Catullus (LXIV.),' who formed his 
verses upon the Greek model, we find a greater number. * 

Caeawra in Dactylic Hexcmvetera, 

4. The melody of the Hexameter depends in a great measure on 
the position of the Caesura. 

We have already seen when treating of Caesura in general, that 
in Dactylic Hexameters there may be a Caesura at the beginning 
of the second, third, fourth, fifth, or even sixth foot. 

The last two are to be avoided altogether/ of the rest, the 
Caesura at the beginning of the third foot, or PeTUkemimeral 
Caesii/ra, is that which, above all others, tends to give smoothness 
and rhythm to the line, and consequently is found in the great 
majority of instances, either by itself, as — 

* So incrementum, E. IV., 49. CetUawea, G. IV., 270. OriihyiOj G. IV., 468; 
jB. XXL, 83. CircumspexU, M, II., 68. OrUma, IIL, 517. Antemuxnm^ 549. 
Intervdlo, Y., 820. Anchiseo^ 761. PaOanUsum, YIIL, 54, 841. InUrtextam, 167. 
ArgiieH, 845. Pallaniea, IX., 196, 241. Thermodantis^ XI., 659. 

^ So hirsute^ E. YII., 58. AudumnOj G. II., 5. Aeffoeo, M. III., 74. Aniemnae, 
VII., 631. Anchisae, IX., 647. Evandro, XI., 81. Desertis, XII., 868. In the 
firut, second, third, and foarth of these lines, there is a hiatus in the fifth fbot, and in 
the second a short vowel is lengthened by the pause in the same place. 

■ Containing 409 lines. * Twenty-nine, if I mistake not. 

' See below, the rezbarks on the form of the hut word in a Dactylic Hexameter. 
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Glaasica iamque sonant || it bello tessera signum. V, J?. VlL, 637. 

Or combined with others, as — 

Ad nos yix tennis || famae || perlabitur anra. F. JS, YII., 646. 

Insignis || reserat || stridentia limina consul V. JE, YII., 613. 

Sunt geminae || belli || portae || sic nomine dicunt Y, JS. YIL, 607. 

Next in merit to the Penthemimeral, is the Hepthemimeraly 
which is sometimes found alone, as — 

Litora deseruere latet || sub classibus aequor. F. JE, TV,, 582. 

Sometimes combined with the Triendmeral, as — 
Quo peril II superimponas. || Abolere nefandi. F. M, IV., 497. 

More rarely the Triemimeral is found alone, as — 

Inoipiunt || agitata tumescere et aridus altis. F. G, I., 357. 

When the Hepthemimeral or the Triemimeral alone occur in a 
line, there is commonly a Trochaic Ca/e»wra^ in the third foot, as in 
the last example, and in that quoted from Y. Ml, IY., 582. 

' When the first two sylkbles of a Dactyl are the last two syllables of a word, 
they form what has been denominated a TroiAaic Caeturai thus in the lines 

Litora desem | ere latet sub classibus aequor 

« 

Incipiunt agit | afo turn | tscei' et aridos aids, 

ere, oto, and esoer' form Trochaic Caesuras. 

The Trochaic Caesura is very pleasing in the third foot, and communicates gnat 
smoothness and softness to the Una When two Trochaio Caesoras are employed in 
succession, they confer a sort of elasdc and bounding character on the verse, as in the 
celebrated 

hvTic tTttret TtliovZe xi/X/vBero T^-etetg dittuZing, 

The Greeks, sometimes, to answer a particular purpose, have five of these following 
each other, as in — ^ 

TloTJia Z d»u»r»j x«T«yr«, v§toet»r» ts, dox^iee r'^A^ovI 

But in Latin, under ordinary circumstances, such a line as the following would be 
quite inadmissible^- 

Sde cadente iuvencns aratra r^qnit in arvo. 

See Herman. D. M. £. IL, c. S6. 

When the fourth foot ia a Dactyl, and ends with a word, the line is said to have 
the BwsoUc Incision, or ro/cei}, this being a favourite division of the verse with the 
Greek pastoral poets. It is not affected by Virgil in his Bucolics, but is found not 
unfrequently elsewhere^ e. ^., 

Continuo ventis surgentibus H aut freta ponti. V. 6. 1., 856. 
Sanguioeas^ elypeoqae micantSa || fulmina mittunt F. jS* IV., 738. 
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Or we have a monosyllable at the beginmng of the third foot^ as — 

Nee Satumius haec || oculis || pater adspicit aequis. Y. JS. lY., 

[372. 

Et cum Mgida mors || anima || seduxerit artus. F. JS, lY., 385. 

Coniugium || vocat, hoc || praetexit nomine cnlpam. F. .dE7. IV., 

[172. 

A few lines are found which have the Trochaic Caesura alone, as — 

Spargens humida mella || soporiferumque papaver. F. JE, IV., 486. 

Or combined with a bad Caesura at the beghining cf the fifth 
foot, as — 

Per connubia nostra || per inceptos || hymenaeos. F. JE. IV., 316. 
Ilarely the Caesuras are monosyllabic, 

Sidera, turn si quod || non aequo foedere amantes. F. JE, IV., 520. 

Kam quid dissimulo, aut 11 quae me ad || maiora reservo. F. ^. 

[IV., 368. 

Ardet inexcita, Ausonia, atque || immobilis ante. F. JS, VJL, 623. 

In the last two, the elisdons may give a sort of pause to the voice. 

Lines which are altogether destitute of Caesura, are little better 
than prose, such as we find in Ennius, where each word of the first 
four forms a foot, 

Sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret. 

Or such as the following — 

Poeni pervortentes — omnia circumcursant.^ 

5, Even when the Caesura is observed, we ought to avoid any 
pause which will have the effect of dividing the line into two equal 
parts, like that just quoted; thus we must not imitate, 

Montibus audiri fragor — aut resonantia longe.' F. G* I., 358. 

Pulverulentus equis furit — omnes arma requirunt. F« jE, VIL, 

[625. 

But the result is still worse with a Spondee in the third place. 

This applies, however, only when there is a pause in the sense, 
at the end of the third foot, for if the word which closes Itie third 

^ On the badness of the Caesural panse in lioccetiiu, see Forbiger on I., 54. 
' Herman, however, seems to be half reconciled to this particahir example. (See 
D. M. £., lib. II., c 26.) 
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foot be a monosyllable, or even a dissyllable closely connected with 
the following words, the effect is not bad, as — 

Sustulerat yetitisqne ctd \\ Troiam miserat armis. V. JS, IX., 547. 
Tollitur; invadunt, ^ || fossas aggere complent. F. JE. IX., 567. 
Ne castris iungant, ceria, || est sententia Tumo. F. JE, X., 240. 
Frigidns Arcadibus cwt || in praecordia sanguis. F. JE, X, 452. 

Tki Last Word in a Dactylio Hexafmeter. 

6. Next to the position of the Caesura, the arrangement of the 
words at the close of the verse is of the greatest importance. 

The concluding word is for the most part a dissyllable or a tri- 
syllable; and these foim the most appropriate endings. 

A quadrisyllable is scarcely ever found at the end of a Yirgilian 
Hexameter, except in the case of a proper name, or, which is nearly 
the same thing, the name of a plant, an animal, a metal, or the 
like; as — 

Aut Tmaros, aut Bhodope, aut extremi Ga/ramcmtes, V. E. VIII., 

[44. 
Pergama quum peteret inconcessosque HyrMnaeoa. F. ^. I., 651. 

Aeriae quercus aut coniferae cypcmasi, F. JS, III., 680. 

Altera candenti perfecta nitens dephamto, V. jE, YI., 896. 

Ipse dehinc, auro squalentem alboque orichalco, V, JS. XII., 87. 

In the following, however, the quadrisyllable does not belong to 
this class : — 

Et nunc ille Paris cum semiviro comitaMb, F. J^. lY., 215. 
Lamentis gemituque et femineo vltiUita. F. J^. lY., 667. 

Besides the above, we have in Yirgil, 

ArcuyyrUho, E II., 24. Mdiboei, K III, 1 ; M. Ill, 401. 
HyacirUhua, Ac., K III., 63; YI, 53 ; G. lY., 137 ; M, XI., 69. 
if e^tccrtoe, G. I., 437. Cj/^wwimff, G. II., 84. Elephomto,^. 111., 2%; 
M. III., 464. ffymenaei, &c., G. Ill, 60; lY., 516; M. lY., 99, 
316; YI, 623; YIL, 344, 358, 398; XL, 217, 355. Scylacmm, 
M. Ill, 553. AgcUhyrsi, M. lY., 146. Ululat/u, M. IX., 477. 
ErymmUko, &c., M. Y, 448; YI., 803. TerelnrUho, M. X., 136. 
Fcmaoeam, M, XIL, 419. Feridiae, M. XIL, 515. 

A word of five syllables at the end of a line, although less un- 
ple asing to the ear than a quadrisyllable, is still more imcommon. 
We find it chiefly in proper names. 

Fagina, coelatum divisii opus AlciTnedorUis, V. E, III., 37. 
Quarum, quae fandi doctissima, Cymodocea. V. jE. X, 225. 
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More rarely in ordinary words; as — 

Dant sonitu ingenti, perfractaque qvad/rwpedamJtmta, V. jS. XI., 

[614. 

Parietibns textum coecis iter, cmcipUemque, V. jE, V., 589. 
Besides the above, we have in VirgH, 

Alphesiboeus, R YIII., 62. Deiopea, G. lY., 343. HippocooTUis, 
M v., 492. CymodoceqTie, M, V., 826. FirUhoumqtie, M. VI., 
393, 601. Laodamia, M, VL, 447. ThersUw^mmqtie, JEl. VI., 
483; XII., 363. AeoHomqae, M, VIII., 416. 

7. When there is any considerable pause at the end of the fifth 
foot, the sixth foot ought to consist of two monosyllables, or of a 
repeated word, in order to give more force to the Spondee. 

Nimc te marmoreum pro tempore fedmus i (UI/Uh V. E, VII., 35. 
At Boreae de parte trucis gmt/m fulminat, elt quwnu V, G, I., 370. 
Ineipiunt sylvae qiuMn primum surgere, quumque, V. E. VL, 39. 
Ipd tela regent per viscera Caesaris, ipsL X. P, VII., 350. 

For other examples, see V. E. V., 83; IX., 48. G. I., 80, 223 
III., 24, 133, 358, 428. M. II., 217; III, 151, 695; IV., 541 
v., 372, 624, 713; VI^, 117, 466; VII., 790; XL, 164, 170,429 
XIL, 48, 360, 526.— L. P. IV., 587; VL, 700. 

Although there are some apparent violations of this law, yet 
upon examination it will be found, that in each case there is a 
strong emphasis on the last word, as in the line quoted by Herman. 
D. M. K Lib. 11. , c. xxvi. — 

Ingentem remis Centaurum promovet, iUe 
Instat aquae, <Sz;c« 

See also V. ^., IIL, 219; IV., 593.— L. IIL, 33, 287; IV., 
214. 

Even when there is no considerable pause at the end of the fifth 
foot, we sometimes find two monosyllables, and the efiect is not 
inharmonious; e. g,, 

Explorare labor, mihi iussa capessere^/cw eet V, ^. L, 77. 

Praecipitant curae, turbataque funere mens est. V. jE. XL, 3, 

See also V. G. IL, 103; IIL, 484; IV., 84. M. IL, 163; IV., 
224; VIL, 310, 708; VIIL, 400; IX., 491; X., 9, 231; XL, 16; 
XIL, 231, 565. 
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8. A single monosyllable is rarely found in Vii^, at the end of 
a line, and seems to be introduced for the sake of yariety only ; e. g»^ 

£t me Phoebus amat, Phoebo sua semper a/pvd me, V. E, III., 62. 

Unus qui nobis cunetando restituit rem. V. JE, VL, 847. 

Quae vigilanda viris, Tel quum ruit imbiiferum ver} F. G, I., 313. 

Observe^ however, that est is frequently found at the end of a 
line, when preceded by a dissyllable or trisyllable, which suffers 
elision — 

Ad quem tum luno supplex his vocibos u»a eaC. V, JE, I., 64 

Ac veluti magno in populo quam saepe coorta est, F. ^, 1., 148. 

There are at least seveufy-nine examples of this in Virgil. 

9. When the last word is a dissyllable, and the word immediately 
before it is also a dissyllable, which does not suffer Vision, then the 
last word but two ought to be a monosyllable, as — 

Dum memor ipse mei, dimi spiritus kos regit artua. F. ^. IV., 336, 

Tum consanguineus leti sopor, et mala mentis. V. JE, VI., 278. 

There are but few lines in Virgil such as the following, 

Nee rapit immensos orbes per hummn neqm tank). 

Immittit, sonuere undae, rapidtura mper aminem, JE, XI., 562. 

To which add, M, V., 731 ; X., 302, 400, 440, 442, 471 ; XI., 143, 

10. If the end of liie second foot coincides with the end of a 
word, the second foot ought to be a Dactyl, as — 

Aut aliquis latet || error, equo ne credite, Teucri. F. JE, II., 48. 
Inde toro pater || Aeneas sic orsus ab alto. F. JE, II., 2. 

Unless the last word of the second foot be a monosyllable, as^ 

Et qucMnim pars || magna fid, quis taJia fanda F. ^, II., 6. 

11. If the sense of one line is carried on and concluded in the 
first word o^ the line following, the first foot in the second line 
ought to be a, Dactyl, 



Nunc age Dardaniam prolem quae deinde sequatur 

Ql(yria, <fec. F. JE, VL, 756. 

' Other examples «ie O. I., 181, 247 ; II., 821 ; III., 255. M, I., 65, 105, 151 ; 
n., 170, 260, 856, 648; HL, 876, 3«0 ; IV., 132; 814; V., 481, B88; VL, 846 ; 
VII., 692; VIII., 48, 83; IX., 820, 532, 728; X., 2, 107, 228, 269, 861, 784, 
748, 771, 802, 848, 864; XL, 873, 632 ; XIL, 552, 85L 
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Sylvins Aeneas pariter pietate vel armis 

Egregius, &c. V. M. VL, 769, 

There are not many exceptions to this rule \ we find, however — 

Ut cymbae instabiles, fluctu iactante, saburram 

Toaufd, &a V,G, IV., 195. 

Hoc primnm, nee si miserum fortuna Sinonem 

Finadty vanum etiam, (kc. F. ^. II., 79. 

Sometimes l^is is done, apparently for the sake of emphasis, as in — 

Vox qnoqne per lucos volgo exaudita silentes 

Ingens, V, G, I., 476. 

With regard to elisions, we may repeat that 

12. A short vowel may be cut off before another short vowel, 
wliich will retain its quantity, or before a long vowel or a diphthong, 
which of course remain long, as — 

Bis conatus erat casus effingere m auro. F. jE. VL, 32. 
Adforet atquc wna Phoebi Triviaeque sacerdos. F. jK VL, 35. 
Bi nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus. F. jS. VL, 187. 

Also, a long vowel or a diphthong may be cut off before another 
long vowel or a diphthong, as — 

Contra elata marl respondet Gnosia tellus. F. ^. VI. , 23. 
Tendebantque manus ripae wlterioris amore. F. jE. VL, 314. 

Even a long vowel or a diphthong may be cut off before a short 
vowel, the latter remaining short, as — 

Hoc fletu coTKyusai animi moestusque per omnes. V. ^, IX., 498. 

Concttrrunt Tyrrhencte acies, atque omnibus um. F. jE, X., 691. 

but this is, comparatively, rare. 

With regard to the number of elisions, no certain rule can be 
laid down. In modem compositions it is better to avoid employing 
them very frequently, especially in monosyllabic words. A mono- 
syllable, when elided at the beginning of a line, produces a very 
awkward effect, as — 

Si ad vitulam spectas, nihil est, quod pocula laudes. F. E. III., 48. 

13. There are a considerable number of examples in Virgil of 
the lengthening of a short syllable by the force of the Caesural 
pause, as may be seen by referring to the list given in pages 108, 109 ; 
there are also a few instances of hiatus, especially in the case of 
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proper names ; but these and all similar licenses should be scrupn^ 
lously avoided in modem compositions. 

14. It is proper to remark also, that Virgil never uses the open 
form of the genitive in nouns of the second declension which end 
in iwm. or m&; we have pectdt, tuguHy ott, Capitolif MezerUt, &Cf 
never pectdii, tugwriiy otii, CapUolii, Measentii ; this remark applies 
to all the writings of Horace also, and it cannot be the result of 
accident, since the open form would in many cases be much more 
convenient. The double i is found occasionally in Propertius, and is 
very common in Ovid. For a full discussion of this critical canon, 
see the notes to Dawes's Miscellanea Critic, p. 28, ed. Kidd. 

15. Some of the old grammarians were of opinion that not only 
the Dactyl and the Spondee were admissible in Heroic verse, but 
that the Froceleusmatic, the Anapaest, and the Cretic were some- 
times introduced. As examples of these, they quoted from Virgil 
such lines as 

FdfiM I busque prem | unt arct | is et | quatuor addunt 
FluiM I rum rex | Eridan | us camp | osque per | omnes 
'InsiUde \ loni | o in magn | o quas | dira Celaeno. | 

But we have already pointed out, in the chapters on Poetical 
Licenses, and Elision, the manner in which these difficulties must 
be explained It appears probable, however, from some lines of 
Ennius, if any reliance can be placed on such scraps, that he 
occasionally indulged in liberties of this kind. Thus, we find 
among his remains, 

CdpUlbiK! I nutantes pinus rectosque cupressos 

Meldnwr \ um, turdum, merulamque, umbramque marinam. 

h. Dactylic Pentameter Acatalectic. 

This species of verse was so called in consequence of the manner 
in which it was scanned by some of the old grammarians, who 
viewed it as consisting of two Dactyls or Spondees, followed by a 
Spondee and two Anapaests, according to the following scheme : — 



Erigldl I us glSoI I 5 p6ct I iis Smant | Is ?rat 
Nil mlhl I rescrib | as at | t&mSn ips | S vSni | 
Lassa | rgt vldii | as p6nd | iQ& tsl | & mSntis | 
Fl^bam | success | u pos | sS cSre | rS d5los. 

See QuintiL IX., c. 4 j Terent. Maur. v., 2421. 
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Hepliaestio, however, who has been followed by almost all 
modem scholars, considers it as composed of two Dactylic Penthe^ 
mvmers, or, in other words, two Dactylic Trimeters Caialectic joined 
together. According to this, 

1. The first two feet may be either Dactyls or Spondees, they are 
followed by a Caesural syllable, then two Dactyls, and another 
Caesural syllable; thus, 



Frigldl I us glScI I e II pSctiis fim | Sntls Sr | at 
Kll mlhl I rSscrib | as || att&nSn | ipsS v^n | i | 
Lassa | r@t vidii | as || p€ndtil& | tSl& mSn | us | 
Flsbam | sticcSss | u || possS c&r | SrS d51 | 5s. | 

That this is the proper view to take of its structure seems certain, 
from the fact that a division of the verse takes place invariably at 
the end of the fifth half foot, as well in the Greek as in the Latin 
wiitersl^ 

Ovid is considered the model of this species of verse among the 
Komans, and the wonderful smoothness and melody of his composi- 
tions are the result of close attention to a number of minute 
observances, which were altogether neglected by the Greeks and 
by their imitators, Catullus, TibuUus, and Propertius. 

FoUowing the example of Ovid, the following points deserve 
particular notice : — 

2. The first Caesura ought always to be strictly the last syllable 
in a word, and not rendered so by elision, as in the following lines 
from Catullus : — 

Quam veniens una atque || altera rursus hyems. C. LXVIII., 82. 
Troia virum et virtutimi || omnium acerba cinis. G, LXYIII., 90. 
Nee desistere amare || omnia si fecias. G. LXXV., 8. 

3. If the first Caesural syllable be a monosyllable, which ought 
not to happen frequently, it must be preceded by a long monosyl- 
lable, or by a word of the same time, i, e,y& word consisting of two 
short syllables, e. g,, 

^ No exception to this, even in Greek, except in a proper name. 

CalUm, F. CXCII. 
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Et mihi si non vis \\ paroere, parce meis. 0. H, lY., 162. 

Tu dominus, to, vir || tu mihi frater eras. 0, IT, III., 52. 

Nulla tibi 8in^ me || gaudia feusta, neges. 0. H. III., 112. 

Praeterito vnA^ est |1 iste pudendus amor. 0. H, V., 44. 

An exception to this rule is made when the monosyllable is egt^ 
and the word before it suffers elision; such lines as the following 
are not uncomnKxi : — 

Litteraque invisa est, || hac mea parte tibi 0. H, XVIII., 202. 

Quo nisi consUio est || usa puella tuo. O. A. A, IL, 368. 

But such as the following are very rare in Grid : — 

Sed sic inter nos || ut latuisse velint. 0. A. A. II., 612. 

Quod Hcet vrvter vos \\ nomen habete meum. 0. T, Y., iii., 58. 

lustaque qiumivis est, || sit minor ira dei 0. B. P, II., viiL, 76. 

Quaere suburbana hie || sit mihi terra locunL 0. F, ILL, yL, 38. 

4. The last word of a Dactylic Pentameter is, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, a dissyllable in Ovid. 

We occasionally find est in this place, preceded by a dissyllable 
which suffers elision — 

Hie est cuius amans hospita capta dolo est, 0» ff. II., 74. 
Nee repetor; eessas, iraque lenta iua est 0. H, III., 22. 
More rarely two monosyllables, 

Piuemia si studio consequor ista, sat est. 0. T. Y., viL, 68. 

But such a line as the following must be considered altogether 
unworthy of imitation : — 

Omnis an in magnos culpa deos scdus est, 0, E. P. I., vi., ^^. 

5, The trisyllabic ending, although very common in the Greek 
poets, in Catullus, &c., may be said to be altogether excluded &om 
the Ovidian Pentameter; we find one example only in his earlier 
works, and five others in the Epistles from Pontus, which together 
with the Tristia, were composed while the poet was plunged in the 
deepest despondency, and bear tokens of less accurate revision than 
his other productions — 

Quae tamen extemis danda forent generis, 0. B, XIY., 62. 

To which Siddfaciet, R P. I., L, 66, Lice(xt„Yiil, 40. EecUerU, 
IIL, v., 40. Videor, vL, 46. Tegeret, lY., ix., 26. 
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6. The qtiadrisyllabic ending is Hkewise very nncommon except 
in the Tristia and Epistles from Pontus; we have, however, two or 
three examples in his other works — 

XJnda simul miserum vitaque deseruU, 0, H. XIX., 202. 
Et circumfusis my^Aflwminibua, 0. F, V., 682. 
Cantabat moestis iihia,/unerUm8. 0. F, YI., 660. 

To which add, AfMoniae, T. I., iii., 6. ItcJm^ iv., 20. Cyaneas, 
X., 34. Im/peri% II., 232. Historifie, 416. Hxaequiae, III., v., 40. 
Boflrhariaey ix., 2. BeMrbaria, x., 4. FosterUaSy lY., x., 2. Obse- 
quiimiy y., vL, 30. Ferlegere, E. P. II., ii, 6. Imperiumy 72. 
J)almaUaey 78. ArticuliSy iii., 18. Ingeniwmy v., 26. Aldnoiy ix., 
42. Adspicicmty III., L, 166. AhmoOy IV., ii, 10. ArUicyray 
iiL, 54. Offidoy v., 24. AltervuSy vi, 6. AtucUiwmy 14. OechcUiay 
viiL, 62. UtUitaa, ix., 48. ^ Danvbrnnhy 80. Imperiiy xiiL, 28. 
Ingemisy 46. InvenieSy xiv., 4. Ingenio, 18. ImposuUy 5%, Auanlir 
v/rHy XV., 26. 

7. The quinquesyllabic ending is still more rare than the quad- 
risyllabio — 

lis est cam forma magna pidicUiae, 0, R XYI., 288. 

Nee sedeo duris torva siipercUiis, 0. H, XYIL, 16. 

To which add, AdvUeriiy T. II., 212. Eriethamumy 294. Adtd- 
Ufriv/m est, 430. AduUeriay 514. Amidtiaey lY., v., 24. Fatro- 
cirmmiy E. P. I., iL, 70. Ericbhoniu8y IL, ix., 20. AmicUiay lY., 
iii., 12. Amidtiaey xiu., 44. 

8. As to the kind of words which conclude the line, they ought 
to possess some emphasis. They are usually nouns substantive, the 
personal and possessive pronouns, or verbs. Adjectives do not 
often occur in this place, adverbs still more rarely, and less fre- 
quently i^an either, the present participle active.^ 

9. We may further observe, tiiat elisions should be resorted to 
sparingly, especially in the second half of the verse, where they are 
by no means harmonioua They may be allowed in the first of the 
two Dactyls, as — 

XJltimus est aliqua dedpere aaie labor. 0. H. XII., 50. 

Incipis, iucipiet desinere esse mea. 0, A, IL, xix., 48. 

But when they fall on the second Dactyl, the melody of the line 
is destroyed, e. g,y 

' See on this head, and on all the topics connected with Dactylic Pentameters, the 
admirable remarks of Mr. Tate, which first appealed in the Classical Journal, and 
have smce been printed in a separate form. 
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Quis scit an haec saevas tigridas imnda hahet. 0. H, X., 86. 

10. At the beginning of the verse, it is better to have a Dactyl 
followed by a Spondee than the reverse, as may be seen in * 

Vix Priamus tanti totaque Troia fuit. 0. H, I., 4. 
Hes est solliciti plena timoris amor. 0. H. I., 12. 

But this is not accurately observed. 

11. Although in this species of verse the last syllable of the line 
is common, yet a short vowel ought to be avoided; and such will 
be found to be the general usage of Ovid.* Thus, of the two 
following lines, the first is the more pleasing — 

Dummodo quas findam corpore dentur aquae, 0, H, XVIIL, 146. 

Cumque mea fiunt turbida mente/reid 0, H, XVIIL, 172. 

But the exceptions are far too numerous to allow us to lay this 
down as a positive rule. 

12. Dactylic Pentameters are never found in a system by them- 
selves in the classic authors (unless seven lines in Ausonius can be 
taken as an exception), but always in combination with Hexame- 
ters. Hexameters and Pentameters, placed alternately, constitute 
what is named the Elegiac Distich ; so called, it would seem, from 
having been originally employed in mournful strains; but the 
original inventor of the measure was unknown even in the days of 
Horace — 

Versibus impariter iunctis querimonia primum, 
Post etiam inclusa est voti sententia compos ; 
Quis autem exiguos elegos emiserit auctor 
Grammatici certant et adhuc sub iudice lis est. 

Its province was, however, in process of time, much extended. 
It was used by the Greeks in hymns, epigrams, and even war songs ; 
and by the Komans in epigrams, epistles, and all kinds of amatory 
poetry. 

13. With regard to the structure of the Hexameter, when com- 
bined with the Pentameter, little need be said in addition to the 
general observations already made, except that all the canons laid 
down in the last section ought to be observed with still greater 
strictness than in ordinary Heroics, the utmost giuce and smooth- 
ness being the object to be attained in Elegiac compositions, rather 
than variety, dignity, or force. 

Upon this principle, all inharmonious elisions, lengthening of 
short syllables by Caesura, monosyllabic, quadrisyllabic, and quin- 

^ Herm. D. M. £. ; II., c. xxviii ' Ibid. 
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quesyllabic terminations, Spondaic lines, and licenses of every 
description, should be avoided with care, and the utmost pains 
taken to render the verse smooth and flowing, by employing none 
but the best Caesuras. 

14. The rule laid down with regard to Hexameters, that, if the 
sense of one line be carried forward, and terminated in the first 
word of the next Une, then the first foot of the second line ought 
to be a Dactyl, applies equally to the Hexameter, when followed 
by the Pentameter. Thus we seldom find in Ovid such a couplet 
as — 

( Inde duae pariter, visu mirabile, palmae 

( Sv/rgurU, ex ilHs altera maior erat. 0, F, III., 31. 

But generally. 



Semisepulta virum curvis feiiuntur aratris 

Oasay ruinosas occulit herba domus. 0. H. I., 55. 



{ 

( Nos Pylon, antiqui Neleia Nestoris arva 

( MisvmuSy incerta est fama remissa Pylo. 0. H, L, 63. 

15. Finally, it is to be remarked, that each sentence ought to be 
included within a couplet. If the sense be continued beyond a 
couplet, which does jiot often happen, then it should be completed 
at the end of the second couplet, and never be permitted to extend 
beyond these limits, nor stop short in the middle of a couplet.* 

c. Dactylic Tetrameter Acatalectic, 

Consists, as the name implies, of four feet. The first two may be 
either Dactyls or Spondees; the third a Dactyl, rarely a Spondee; 
the fourth invariably a Spondee; thus — 



[ — ] 

riblmiis I 'O sQcI | i c5mlt | esque 
Certtls gn | Im pro | misXt ''A | polio | 
Me nSc I tam p&tl | Sns liicS | daemon | 
"O fi5rt I gs pSi I 6rSqu8 | passi | 

Being in fact the same with the last four feet of the Heroic 
Hexameter. 

It is used three times by Horace, in combination with the Heroic 
Hexameter, in Od. I., vii and xxviiL, and Epod. XII. — 

' At the beginning of T. lY., iii., we have eight lines in succession before we reach 
a period. But in this and similar examples, the sense and construction of each couplet 
is complete within itselt ' 
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Laadabunt alii claram Rhodon et Mitylenen 
Aut Epheson bimarigve Corktthi 

In the following line a Spondee is found in the third foot, preceded 
by a Dactyl, answering to the Spondaic line in the Hexameter : — 

Te maris et terrae numeroque carentis arenae. 

Mensorem coknbent, "iirchyta. H. 0. I., xxviiL, 1. 

Horace has generally a Caesura at the beginning of the second or 
third foot, as in — 

Unde potest || tibi defluat aequo. H. 0, I., xxyiiL, 28. 

Tempora testatus || nihil ultra, ff, 0, I., xxviiL, 12. 
It is, however, altogether omitted in 

Teque piacula nulla resolvent ff. 0. L, xxviii., 34. 
And is monosyllabic in 

ludice te [| non sordidus auctor. H. 0. I., xxviiL, 14. 

Plurimus in || lunonis honorem. H, 0. L, vii, 8. 

The structure of the lines in Epod. XII. is much less regular, in 
consequence of the style and tone of that piece. 

d. Dactylic Trimeter Hypercatedecticy 
Consists of three Dactyls and a syllable. 

Ausonius will afford an example 



Parva etiam fait Idalia, 
Nomine praedita quae Faphiae, 
Et speciem meruit Veneris, 
Quae genita est mihi paene soror, 
Filia nam fiiit haec amitae, 
Quam celebrat sub honore pio, 
Naenia carmine funereo. 

Auscm. Parent. XXVIIL 

See also Epig. LXXVIII. 

A variety of this measure is found in Boethius, which admits of 
a Spondee in the first two places. 

e. Dactylic Trimeter with a Base, 
^insists of two Dactyls followed by a Spondee, with a Base, i. &, 
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one long, or two short syllables, prefixed to the beginning of the 
line — 



Ausonius will afford an example. In the following quotation, 
the first line is an Iambic Trimeter, the rest are the verses in ques- 
tion : — 

Nee Herculanum genitum germana mea, 

Mddiil I amlnS | naenIS | tristi, 

T^It I um sine h5n | or6 r6 | linquat, 



SiipSr 
Magn 



inddlS I cfuiis M \ tilti, 
ae b5n& | copI& | ISQdls. 

Atison, Pa/re7U. XVIL, 1. 



f. Dactylic Trimeter Ccntalectic^ 

Otherwise called the Lesser Archiloohicm, is a Dactylic Penthe- 
mimer, and identical with the latter half of the Dactylic Pentameter, 
being composed of two Dactyls and a Caesural syllable. Spondees 
are not introduced by Horace— 

Arboribusque comae. 

Horace uses this verse in Od. IV., vii, alternately with the 
Dactylic Hexameter — 

Difiugere nives redeunt iam gramina campis 

Arboribusque comae 
Mutat terra vices et decrescentia ripas 

Elumina praetereunt 

g. Dactylic Dimeter Aca^talecdc, 

Otherwise called Adonic, consists of a Dactyl followed by a 
Spondee— 



Terrult | tirbgm 
Vis6r8 I montes. 



It is usually subjoined to three Epichoriambic verses, thus con- 
stituting what is called the Sapphic Sta/nza, which will be particu- 
larly described hereafter. 

^ We might name it with equal, or, perhaps, greater propriety, Dact7lio Dimeteb 
Htpbbcatalectic. 
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IL Chosiambio Yebsek 

The Choiiambic verses ekiie^j Bsed by the La^ poets, are of 
four kinds, the constmction of which is exceedingly simple and 
easily explained 

The finrt} foot is a Spondee, the last an Iambus (in one species, a 
catalectic syllable), and between these, one, two, or three Choriambi 
are interposed. We shall consider them in succession, 

a. Choriambic Tetrameter Acatatectic, 

Otherwise called the Greater Aedqnadeaai^ is oolDLpofied of a Spon- 
dee, three Choiiambi, an laoabua — 

Tu nS I quaesISris, |{ scirS nSflSy || quSm mlhl quSm | tlbL 

Finem | di dederint | Leuconoe || nee Babylon | ios. 

Tenta | ris numeros. [j TJt melius || quidquid erit, | pati i 3,0.1^ 

[xL, 1. 
In Horace, Od. I., xi, xviii.; lY., x., consist solely of this 
measura The first and the second Choriambus ought each to end 
with a word, as in the above examples. This rule has been trans- 
gressed once only by Horace, and thia single exception is in a word 
compounded with a preposition — 

Arcan | ique fides || -prod^ga, per \\ lucidior | vitroi I^ xriii^ 16. 

This species of Choriambic venie is used once, by QB;lmllus. Carm. 
XXX. 

Alphene immemor, atque || unaniinis D false sodalibus I 

He does not, however, regularly observe both the divisions of the 
verse noticed above, Imt he has no line without one or other of 
these pauses-— 

Nee facta impia fallacum hominum || coelicolis placent. 4. 
Certe tute iubebas animam || tradere, inique, me. 7. 
Si tu oblitus est, at || Di meminerunt, meminit Fides. 11. 
Quae te ut poeniteat || postmodo facU hjciet tui 12, 

5. ChoriambiG Trimeter AecstcUeeticy 

Otherwise called the Leaser AadepiadBomy is composed of a 
Spondee, two Choriambi an Iambus — 



; 
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MaecSn | as S.tS.yis | edItS i^ | IbUs 

O et I praesidium et | dulce decus [ meum. I., L, 1. 

In Horace, Od L, L ; III., xzz. ; lY., Tiii., consist solefy of tliis 
measure; it is found in several odes, combined with other species of 
Choriambic verses, as will be noticed below. 

The first Choriambus ought always to end with a word, as in the 
above examples. This rule has been twice transgressed fay Horace; 
in one of the instances, however, in a word compounded with a 
preposition, and in the other, in a propw name— 

Dum flagrantia de \ torquet ad oscula. XL, Yii., 25. 
Non stipendia Carth | a^inis impia^.^ IV., viii, 17. 

In the foUowing lines, a short syllable is lengthened in the 
division of the verse :' — 

Quam si quidquid a/rdt \\ impiger Appulus.^ III.yXvi, 26. 
Certa sede maaietf \\ humor et in genas. L, xiii., & 

In the following, the same takes place in the Caesura! syllable at 
the begimung of the first Choriambus :- 

Ferrv/pJt Acheronta Herculeus labor. L, Hi., 36. 

Otherwise called Glycomomy is, as it appecov in Horace, composed 
of a Spondee, a Choriambosy an Iambus — 

Sic te I Diva potens | CyprL H, 0. I., iii^ I. 
Dianae sumns in fide. (7. XXX TY^ L 

This species of Chorbmbio verse is not used in a system by itself, 
in the works either of Horace or Catullus, but in combination with 
other species of Choriambic verse, as will be noticed below. 

In many editions of Horace, we twice find a Trochee in the first 
place instead of a Spondee, viz., in L, xv., 24r^ 

Tmcir et Sthenelus sciens, 

Where the best copies now have— 

Tefocer, te Sthenelus sciens. 

And again in I., xv., 56-^-^ 

Ignis Itiacas domus. 

' See Bentley*8 note on this Bha 
' Some read bene n«» j^^. 
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For which has been substituted — 

Igm, Pergamm domm 

Catullus, however, frequently uses a Trochee in the first place— 

Rus&ica agricolae bonis. XXXIV., 19. 
Gmgi tempora floribus. LXI., 6. 

And also an Iambus — 

PiXdlaa et pueri integri XXXTY., 2. 

In the following line, Horace lengthens a short final syllable by 



virtue of a Caesural pause 

^ifigU adamantino& H. 0, IIL, xxiv., 5. 

d, Ghoriamibio Dimeter CcUalectiCf 

Otherwise called PherecrcUean, as it appears in Horace, is 
composed of a Spondee, a Chonambus, a Catalectic syllable— 

Grat5 I Pyn-ha s&b antr | 5. H. 0. I., v., 3. 
Non abs | condis amor | em. C. LXL, 205. 

This kind of verse, like the last, is not found in a system by itself, 
in the works either of Horace or Catullus. 

In Horace, the first foot is invariably a Spondee. 

In Catullus, although a Spondee is sometimes employed in the 
first foot, as in the line quoted above, a Trochee is far moi^ 
common,^ as — 

'Amnivmqae sonantum. XXXIV., 12. 
Dtctd lumine Luna. XXXIV., 16. 
Tectd frugibus exples. XXXIV., 20. 

An Iambus also sometimes occurs, as — 

PiieUaeqvie canamus. XXXIV., 4. 
Hpmen O Hymenaee. LXL, 40, 50. 

' I have little donbt that the Trochee was oiiginallj the only foot admissible^ in the 
first place, of this and the three above mentioned species of Choriambic verse. The 
Trochee at the beginning, and the Iambus at the end, would thus make up a complete 
Choriambns, — v^ | s^ — , the two members of which were separated from each other 

by one, two, or three, interposed Choriambi — ^^ ^^ — . So in the 

Greek fragment of Alcaeus, from which Hor. C. I., xviil, is copied — 

Mn0h eLXXo ^VTtWfis v^urt^op Ztp^^ioif dfAviha, 
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And in one iiistanoe a Spondee is found in the second place instead 
of a Choriambus — 

Nutriunt humore. LXI.^ 25. 

This species of verse, as it appears in Horace, is by some considered 
to be a Dactylic Trimeter Acatalectic, and is scanned — 



Grat5 



Pyrrh& siib 



antrO. 



CombmcUiona of the F<mr last mentioned species of Verse tnth 

ecbch other. 

Horace has three combinations. 

1. A distich formed by placing the Olycomom (c) and Lesser 
Asdepiadeom (5) alternately — 



\ 



c.) 

h.) — 






Sic te Diva potens C3rpri 
Sic fratres Helenae lucida sidera 

Ventorumque regat pater 

Obstrictis aliis praeter lapyga. I., iiL, 1. 

In this are composed Od. I., iii, xiiL, zix., xzxvi ; III., ix., xy., 
xix., xxiv., XXV., xxviii. ; IV., L, iii 

2. A stanza of four lines, the first three Lesser Asdepiadean (6), 
the fourth Glyconicm (c) — 



6.) 

6.) 

N 



Scriberis Yario fortis et hostium 

Victor, Maeonii carminis aUte, 

Quam rem cunque ferox navibus aut equis 

Miles te duce gesserit. I., VI., 1. 

In this are composed Od. I., vL, xv., xxiv., xxxiii.; II., xii. ; 
III., X., xvi ; IV., v., xii. 

3. A stanza of four lines, the first two Lesser Asdepiadecm (h), 
followed by a FherecrcUecm (d), and concluded by a Glyconiom (c) — 



(h.) — 
*.) — 

dS 



I 
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Qam mvlia giaciliB te piier in roea 
Perfusus liquidis tuguet odoribus 
Giato Fyrrha sab antro 
Coi flayam religas comam. I., v., 1. 

In this are oomposed Od. I.^ v., xiv.^ zxL^ xziiL ; HI.^ viL, xifi. ; 
rV., xiiL 

Gatollus has two txmibiBatioiis. 

4. A stanza of four lines^ tbe first tlu«e Olyconian (c), the fourth 
Pharecratean {d) — 

Ist, 2d, and 3d, (c.) \ — ^ 



4t^,((f.) ^ — 



Dianae smnus in fide 
Puellae, et pueri integri, 
Dianam, pueri integri, 

Puellaeque canamus. 

In this is oomposed Osnn. XXXIV 

5. A stanza of five Hnes, tftie ficst four Cfl^/camcm (c), the fifth 
PherecrcUean (d) — 

1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, (c.) — w 



5th, (d.) 



Collis O Heliconei 
Cultor, Uraniae genus, 
Qui rapis teneram ad yirum 
Virginem, O Hymenaee, Hymen, 
Hymen, O Hymenaee. 

In this is composed Carm. JJKLf the celebrated Epithalamium 
of Julia and Manlius. 

In addition to the four species of Choriambic Terse noticed 
above, there are three varieties which it will be necessary to 
describe. Of these, the most important is the 

e, Epichoriambic Trimeter CatcdecUc,^ 

Otherwise called the Leaaar Sapphic. It is a variety of Choriam- 

^ When the prepontion £^ (ivt, in addUion to^j is prefixed to the word which 
marks the oloas to which a Terse belongs, it points out that the variety in question 
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bic Trimeter Catalectie, tsoi. is oamposed of the second S^itrite, a 
Choriambus, a Baocbius — 

lim s&tis terr | is nXvls fit { quS dirae. If, 0. L, iL, 1. 
Oaesaris vis | ens monument | a magnL | (7. XL, 10. 

1. In practice, bowever, it is more convenient to consider it as 
composed of a Trochee^ a Spondee, a Dactyl, two TrocheecH* 

lam s&t I Is t6rr | Is nlvls | atqu^ | dirae 
Caesar | is vis | ens monu | menta | magni 

2. Horace invariably bas a Spondee in tbe second place; wbile 
Catallus, imitating the exam^de of the Qreeks, admits a Trochee — 

Seu S&c I Ss sSg I ittifer | osque | Partbos. XI., 6. 

3. Horace generally makes the fbrst syllable of the Dactyl Cae- 
sural — 

Pindanim qmsquis || stadet aemulari lY., iL, 1. 

Sanguinem per quos || cecidere iusta. lY., ii, 14. 

4. More rarely, the first two syllables of the Dactyl close a word, 
thus forming what we termed, when treating of Dactylic Hexame- 
ters, a Tromade Co/esrwra — 

Laurea donandus ]| Apollinari. lY., iL, 9. 
Pinus aut impulsa || cupressus Euro. lY., vL, 10. 

Horace, however, seems to have changed his opinion with regard 
to this pause. In the first three books of the Odes it occurs but 
seldom, 6. g., I., x., 1, xii., 1, xxv., 11, xxx., 1; IL, vi, 11; while 
in Book lY. it happens eleven times in Odes ii. and vi, four times 
in xi., and twelve times in the Carmen Saeculare. 

The form 

Kuntium curvaeque lyrae parentem, 

where the Enclitic quA forms the second syllable of the Dactyl, 
occurs twice only in the first three books, viz., L, x., 6, 18, while 
in the fourth book it is foimd four times in Ode ii., once in Ode vi, 
and seven times in the Carmen Saeculare. 

•dmits some feet which do not property belong to the class, as In the above instance^ 
where the Choriambiis is united with an Epitiite and a Baccbiiu. 
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Once only is the Dactyl included in one word — 

Quam locus drcwravolcU et Cupido. I.^ .ii., 34. 

WhOTe the difficulty may be removed by separating the preposition 
from the verb with which it is compounded, just as in Ode 11.^ 
xvL, 33— 

Te greges centum Siculaeque cvrcwm 

Mugiunt vaccae, ko. 

The Caesura takes place sometimes with elision, as IIL^xxviL, 10 — 
Imbrium divvna \\ cms imminentum. 

5. In one instance Horace lengthens a short syllable in the 
Caesura — 

Angulus ridet \\ ubi non Hymetto. II., vi, 14. 

6. Catullus, following the Greeks, neglects this Caesura alto- 
gether, e, g., 

Seu Sacas sagittiferosque Parthos. XL, 6. 
Ultimi flos praetereunte postquam. XI., 22, 

We may now proceed to explain the construction of the 

Sctpphic Stanza, 

So called from the two celebrated fragments of the gifted Sappho. 

7. The Sapphic Stanza is composed of three Lesser Sapphic verses, 
such as have just been described; to which is subjoined an Adonic 
or Dactylic DiTneter AcaialecHc (see above, p. 177.) Horace is con- 
sidered as our model, and according to his usage we shall have the 
following scheme : — 




n 

If 

H 



lam satis terns nivis atque dirae 
Grandinis misit pater, et rubente 
Dextera sacras iaculatus arces 

Terruit urbem. 

8. In this stanza a close connection subsists between the third 
and fourth Hnes,^ and hence Horace four times divides a word 
between them : — 

* Tbey may possibly have been originally considerad as fonning one line. (See 
Month^ BmeWf January, 1798, p. 45.) 
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LabituT ripa love non probante ux- 

-orius amnis. L, iL, 19. 

Thrado baochante magis sub inter- 

-lunia vento. L, xxv., 11. 

Grosphe, non gemmis, neque purpura ven- 

-aJe neque auro. II., xyL, 7. 

Pendulum zona bene te secuta e- 

-lidere collum. III., xxvii, 59. 

In the second and fourth of the above examples, the license, if it 
is to be considered as such, may be justified by separating the 
prepositions. In the last many editors read laedere. 

So Catullus — 

Grallicum Ehenum horribilisque ultim- 

-osque Britannos. XL, 11. 

This division of a word is confined to the third and fourth verses ; 
no example being found of such a division at the termination of the 
first, second, or fourth. 

9. Etision sometimes takes place between the second and third, 
and the third and fourth lines. Thus in Horaee— 



( 
{ 

{ 

{ 



2. Dissidens plebi numero becUar{um) 

3. Eximit virtus, &c, II., ii, 18. 

2. Mugiunt vaccae, tibi toUit hinmt(tJim) 

3. Apta quadrigis equa, <bc. IL, xvL, 34. 

2. Plorat, et vires animumque more8{^[ue) 

3. Aureos educit in astra, nigro{qvs) 

4. Invidet Oreo. IV., ii, 22. 

3. Bomulae genti date remque prol&m^que) 

4. £t decus omne. G. S., 47. 



The following is a strange example of elision between the first 
and second lines : — 

( Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari 

\ (I)ide, ceratis ope Daedalea.^ V., ii, 1. 

In Catullus we find — 

2. Qui illius culpa cecidit; velut j9ra^(t) 

3. Ultimi fios, &c. XL, 22. 

3. Nullum amans vere sed identidem omni(wm) 

Ilia rumpens. XL, 19. 

' Yet we can scarcely pronounce the word Tule as has been soggested by some 
critics, for the Latin name lulua is elsewhere uniformly a trisyllable representing the 
Greek iovTiog, 



{ 
{ 
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10. Elisions of this kind 9xe not^ howeyer, neoesBaiyj thus we 
find a hiatus between the' third and fourth in 

Neve te nostris vitiis vmqvBwm 

Ocior aonL iT. 0, L, iL, 47.^ 

Between the first and second' — 

Sive mutata iuyenemjfi^furei 

Ales, in terris, Aec. R, 0. I., ii., 41. 

Between the second and third' — 

Ant sapw Pindo gelidore in Hcbemo 
XJnde Tocakm temere insecutae 

Orphea silvae. H. O. I., xiL, 6. 

Id this stanza are composed — 

CatulL XL, ,LI. Hor. Od., 1, iL, x., xiL, xx., xxiL, xxv., xxx., 
xxxii, xxxviiL ; XL, ii, iv., vi, viii, x., xvi; III., viii, xi, xiv., 
xviii, XX., xxiL, xxvii. ; FV., ii., vi, xi 

Cann^i Saeculare. 

f, EpidhoriaaiMo Tebrnmeter C<UcUectic, 

Otherwise called the Greater Sapphic, is composed of 
The second Epitrite, two Ghoiiambi^ a Baochius — 

Te DSds 5r | S^bSrin | cur pr&pSras | Smaudd. 

Being the Leaser Stxpphic, with the addition of a Ohoriambus in the 
third place. 

The first syllable of the first Ohoriambus ought to be Oaesural, 
and there ought to be a division of the verse after the first Ohoriam- 
bus.* 

g, Aristophamc Epuihoriambic Dimeter Catalectic, 

Is composed of 

A Ohoriambus and a Bacchius. 

Lydl& die I pSr OmnSs. 

^ So also, I., xiL, 7; zxii., 16. 

^ So aim, I., ziL, 26 ; IL, xvi, 6 ; III^ xL, 29. 

' So ako, I., XXV., 18 ; xxx., 6; XL, i\\ 6; III., xxviL, 10. 

* Herman. D. M. E. III., c., xvi. 
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The two last mentioned Tuieties of Choriambic verse are found 
once only in the Latin dassics, in Hor. Od. I., Tiii, in which piece , 
a distich is formed hj placing (^.) and (/) alternately — 

Lydia die per omnes 
Te Deos oro, Sybarin cur properas amando 

Perdere 1 cur apricum 
Oderit campum^ patieas puirenA atque sdi& 

TIL AeTAPAESTIO YlOECSBS. 



In iiiis class of venieSy iAie feet admifisihle witbout restriction, are 
the Anapaest, the Spondee, and the DactyL No specimen of 
Anapaestic veEse is extant in the pmrer Latin classics, and there- 
fore it will not be necessary for us to dwell long upon ihe subject 

The species most in use among the Greek tragedians, was the 
Anapaestic Dimeter Acaialectic, which is frequently found in systems 
interspersed with the Anapaestic Mcnometer AcatalecUc, and these 
systems are usually closed by an AnapaasHe JDimeter CatalecUc, 
otherwise called a ParoemiaCf it having been a &yourite vehicle for 
Proverbs {Trapoifiiai); the Paroemiac is usually immediately pre- 
ceded by a Monometer. 

In writing systems of this nature in Lati^, if we wish to follow 
the Greek model, attention must be paid to the following points : — 

L The last syUable of each verse is not common, but is subject 
to the ordinazy laws of Ptaoeody, unless at the end of a sentence, or 
any considerable pause in the sense. (See above, under Sync^heia.) 

2. Each Dipode ought to end ynih. a word.' 

3. Dactyls ought to be employed vparingly in Latin Anapaests; 
when introduced, they ought to form the first foot in the Dipode, and 
ought to be followed by a Spondee in preference to an Anapaest. 

4. The third foot of the Paroemiac must always be an Anapaest. 
We shall give a specimen of each of these three species, premising 

that Seneca does not follow the example of llie Gi^eks in closing a 
system of Dimeters by a Paroemiac. 

a, Anapaes6ie Dimeter ActUaiectio, 



Indus gelidum potat Araxem 
Albim Persae, Ehenumque bibunt 

^ This does not apply to tbe Paroemiac 
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Yenient annis saecula seris 
Quibus Oceanus yincula renim 
Laxet^ et ingens pateat tellus 
TethjBque novos detegat orbes 
Nee sit terris ultima Thule.^ 

Seneca, Medea., 373. 
The following are from Claudian — 

Solitas galea fulgere comas 
Stilicho molli necte corona. 
Cessent litui, saeynmque procul 
Martem felix taeda releget. 

Claud, m Nttpt. Hon. et Mar. Feec 
b. Anapaestic Dimeter Gatalectic or PcMroemiac. 



[---] 



[_^w] 



Yenient cito saecula, cum iam 
Socius calor ossa revisat 
Animataque sanguine vi^o 
Habitacula pristina gestet. 

Frudent. Cathem. Hynrm X., 37. 

Prudentius does not admit a Dactyl, and uses a Spondee in the 
first place only. Boethius is more lax, as may be seen in the 
following : — 

Qui se volet esse potentem 
Animos domit ille feroces 
Kec yicta libidine colla 
Foedis submittat habenis. 
Etenim licet Indica longe 
Tellus tua iui'a tremiscat 
Et serviat idtima Thule 
Tamen atras pellere curas, 
Miserasque fugare querelas 
Non posse, potentia non est. 

I This Ib the celebrated pretended prediction of the disooyery of America, which 
has by some mibelievers bean put in competition with the prophecies of holy writ See 
the admirable remarks of Bishop Horsley upon this subject, in Sermon XYII. The 
lines have, however, been very appropriately chosen by Mr. Washington Irving as the 
motto to his history of the 1^9 q/* Cohanbm. 
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c. Anapaestic Afonometer Acoitalectic, 



Take as a specimen — 

O flos iuTentim 
Spes laeta patris 
Kec certa tuae 
Data res patriae 
Khetor AlethL 

AtuoTL Pro/ess, VI., 1. 

In Seneca it is often mixed up with the Dimeter Acaialectie, 
ft ^.: — 

Arcus victor, pace relata, 

Phoebe, relaxa, 

Humeroque graves levibus telis 

Pone pharetras : resonetque manu 

Pulsa citata vocale chelys 

Nil acre velim. 

Agam. 322. 

rV. Ionic Verses 

Are divided into lomc a mmore and Ionic a minore va«es, 
according to the prevailing foot. 

Ionic a Maiore Verse& 

Of these the most celebrated is the 

Ionic a maiore Tetramieter Brachyca>talec6ic, 

Otherwise called Sotadecm, from Sotades, a Thracian who lam- 
pooned Ptolemy Philadelphus. In its pure state, it consists of 
three Ionic a maiore feet, followed by a Spondee — 

Tlito mSrls | iras vIdSt | 6 littSrS | nauta 

Several of these Sotadean verses are to be found in the remains 
of the Greek poets, and they have been carefully analyzed by 
Hermann. InLatin,afihort fragment of Ennius, and a few irregular 
lines in Martial and Petronius Arbiter^ are the only specimens of 
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the measnre, except such as are met with in Plautus.^ The Ionics 
a maiore of Mardal, and these are but two lines, have the proper 
foot in the first two places, and a Ditrochaeus in the third, followed 
by a Spondee — 

Has cum gSmIn | a c5mpSd8 [ dsdicat c£t | 6nas 

SatumS, tl I bl Zolliis, | anniilos pri | ores. Ep, IIL| xadx. 

Of the ten lines in Fetronios Arbiter, c. 132, some are formed 
upon the above model, as — 

Namque ill& mSt | Q in^^ \ 5r rigSntS | bruma 
Tgr c5rrlpiii terribtlSm mfiinti li^p^nnSm. 

In others, the second long syllable of the Ditrochaeus is resolved 
into two shortr- 

Ferrum tlmtL | i qu9d trSpId I 5 mSl IS dl&b&t | tlsum 
Nee iam p5tSr | am quod mSa5 | c5iinc | SrS lib | ebat. 

In another, this resolutiofi is combined with the resolution of the 
first long syllable of the line— 

''Its nOn p5tii | I supplXcl | 5 dip | iit Sp&r | ire.' 

Ionic a mikobe yBBSB& 

We have one example of this class in Horace, Od. III., xiL, 
which is composed of a series of pure Ionic a minore verses. These 
are dififei'ently arranged by different editors, but are usually con- 
sidered to be a system of Tetroaiyeters Acaialectia, 

In these no foot is admitted except the Ionic a minore; and the 
lines are connected together by the law of Synapheia, being scanned 
contini^ously until we reach a full stop—- 

__ — 1__ — 1^^ — 1^. — _ 

Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum, neque dulci 
Mala vino lavere; ant exanimari metuenifces 
Patruae verbera Hnguae. Tibi qualum Cythereae 
Fuer ales, tibi telas, operosaeque Minervae 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparaei nitor HebrL 

Y. Iambic Yebses 

Derived their name from the Iambus, of which foot they were 
originally composed, to the exclusion of all other& Afterwards, in 

'AiiiIL,L,80; UL, ii. 

' Those who wish for farther iofonnation on this species of ytsa^ may consnlt 
Terentianiis Haums, v., 2013; Rnddiman's Grammar ; and Herman, D. U. E. 11., 
C.37. 
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order to vary the rhythm, and diminiBh the labour of the poet, a 
Spondee was allowed in the odd place» of the verse, the Iambus 
alo&e still occupying the even places.^ In |Ht)cess of time, sundry 
modifications were introduced. In the even places, the long syl- 
lable of the Iambus was resolved into two short ones, and thus ^e 
Tiibrach, which is isochronous with the Iambus, gained admission. 
In the odd places, by resolving the first long syllable of the Spondee, 
an Anapaest was formed; and by resolving the second syUable, a 
DactyL Thus, eventually, all these feet were employed in Iambic 
measures, subject to certain restrictions, to be hereafter specified. 
Iambic verse is said to have been invented, or at least perfected, by 
Archilochus, who made it a vehicle for lampoons against a faithless 
mistress — 

Ait^ocbum rabies ^oprio armavit iambo; 

and specimens of Iambic invective are still to be found in the 
Epodes of Horace. It was, however, soon appropriated to more 
noble purposes, and one species was selected by the dramatic 
writers, as suited above all others for their dialogue. This is the 

a. Iambic Trimeter AccUalectic, 

Otherwise called the Sena/riua, because it consists of six feet. * 
This measure was brought to the highest perfection by the Greek 
t»*agedians. The laws by which it was r^ulated have been exa- 
mined with uncommon care by modem scholars; and in this 
country, Person and Elmsley have investigated their principles 
with so much acuteness and accuracy, that the subject may be said 
to be exhausted 

In Latin our models are Catullus and Horace : the first has lefb 
four poems in this E^ecies of verse, viz., those whi<^ are numbered 
IV. [XX.y XXIX., LII., of which the first three are written in 
pure lammcs, that is, Iambics in which there is no admixture cf 

^ Syllaba longa bravi rafaleota yocator Iambus, 
Pes citas ; ande etiam Trimetris accrescere hunt 
Nomen lambeis, cum senos redderet ictus 
Primns ad extremmn sinrilis sibi ; non ita prideniy 
Tardior nt paullo graviorque veniret ad anres, 
SpondeoB stebOes in iim patema reoepit, 
Commodns et patiens ; non ut de sede secunda 
Cederet, ant quarts, socialiter. Hie et in Acci 
NobiHbns trimetris apparet rama, et £nnt 
In soenam miasus magno cum pondece versus, 
Aut operae cderis nimium cnraque carentis, 
Ant ignoratae premit artis crimine turpi. H. A, P, 251. 

' Xbe authenticity of this piece is very doubtful. 
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Spondees or i-esolved feet; while the last consisting of four lines 
only, contains Spondees in some of the odd places. Horace uses 
the Iambic Trimeter in a system by itself, in a poem of eighty-one 
lines (Epod. XYIL), and in several other Odes combined with 
other kinds of verse. Let us take, then, the canons established 
with reference to the Greek tragedians, which will be found to 
apply almost without change or qualification to Catullus and 
Horace. 

1. An Iambus is admitted in every place, which may be resolved 
into a Tribrach in every place, except the last, where there must 
be invariably an Iambus ; a Spondee may be used in the first, third, 
and fifth places, which in the first and third may be resolved into a 
Dactyl, and in the first into an Anapaest. In the case of a proper 
name, however, an Anapaest is admissible in any place except the 
last, provided it be included within the limits of a single word. 
The scheme of the verse will then stand thus — 



^^_ [-w_] [^>^_] H— ] [---] 

Take the following specimens : — 

1. Pure Iambic. Es impudicus et vorax et aleo.^ 

2. £!pondee m 1 & 8. Per consulatum peierat Yatinius.' 

3. Jtjpondee, 1, 8, 6, Unxere matres Hiae addictum feris.* 

4. / J^?^. •^ ^' H Sed alius ardor aut pueUae candidaa* 
\e^M)naee mo./ '- 

Q (Tribrach tfi 2 & 4,> Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques.' 

\j9pondee, 1 & 3. / ° "* 

6. Z^^"*^^. *! ®» ^\ libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilioe.* 
\£^>onaee tn 6. J 

7. {sJ^i^ & 6. } -^^* «^*® ^^ '^^ *®^^* ^^^^ 

^' {/8^2!^e^8*&*6 I Positosque vemas ditis examen domus.' 

When a long syllable is resolved in Iambic verse, the two short 
syllables which residt must both be in the same word Thus, in 



» CatulL XXIX., 1 1. » LIL, 8. » Hon Epod. XVII., 1 1. 

*XI.,27. » XVII., 74. •IL, 23. UL, 38. 'VIL, 1. » II., 65. 
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the two following lines, where the long syllable of the Iambus is 
resolved into two short, and forms a Tribrach, the second and third 
syllables of the Tribrach are both in the same word — 

Ant herbd IdpSihi prata amantis, et gravi ff, E. 11. , 57. 
Quod si pudicd miUier in partem iuvet. ff. E, II., 39. 

So also, since the two short syllables of the Dactyl arise from the 
resolution of the second long eyllable in the Spondee, these must 
both be in the same word — 

Avl dmlte leyi rara tendit retia. ff. E, IL, 33. 

Quo, quo, aodesCiy riSStis aut cur dexteris. ff, E. YII., 1. 

The Tribrach, where it appears in Horace, is always divided 
between two words, as in the examples above ; when the Dactyl is 
not divided between two words, it always forms the first part of a 
word, as in 

Derip^ Lunam vocibus possim meis. ff. E. XYIL, 78. 

The Anapaest in the first place is always included within a 
word — 

FasUoaque vemas ditis examen domua 

Observe, that resolved feet ought not to concur, as they do in the 
following Hnes : — 

P&vldumqu8 lSp5rem et advenam laqueo gruem. H, E. II., 35. 
Canldl& br^vlbus implicata viperis. H. E. Y., 15. 
"AUtitbus atquS c&nlbiis hOmlddam Hectoreio. JJ. E, XYIL, 12. 
Yectabdr hiim&is tunc ^ Inlmicis Sques. H, E, XYIL, 74. 

With regard to the number of resolved feet which may be 
interspersed, it is difficult to lay down any rule; but since their 
introduction was originally a license, they ought to be sparingly 
employed. There are altogether 311 Iambic Trimeters in Horace, 
and 31 instances of resolved feet,^ thus allowing one in every ten 
lines. 

» Viz., Epod. L, 27; IL, 28, 88, 86 bit. 89, 67, 61, 66, 67; UI., 17; V., 16 
bis. 26; V., 49, 86, 91; YII., 1; X., 7, 19; XI., 27; XVII., 6, 12 ter. 42, 68, 
66, 74 bis. 78. 

Of these, the Tribrach oocnrs 10 timeB in the second place, 4 times in the third, 
twice in the fourth, once in the first. 

The Dactyl, 9 times m the first place, 8 times in the third. 

The Anapaest, twice in the first place. 

O 
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Without restricting ourselvBa to this precise aumbar, we ought 
never, in modem compositions, to have more than one resolved foot 
in a line, and i^/orUori ought carefdlly to avoid snch a concurrence 
of resolved feet as we have pointed out ahave. Spondees, of course, 
are not considered as resolved feet, and may be used without 
limitation in their proper place& 

^orace never has a Tribrach in' the fifbL 

2. Caesti/ra, In every Iambic Trimeter, the first syllable of the 
third foot ought to be Caesund, or if the Penthemimeral Caesura 
be wanting, then it must have the Hepthemimeral — 

Ait fuisse || navium celerrimus. C. lY., 2. 

Ehodumve nobilem || horridamve Thraciam. G, IT., 8. 

Defixa coelo || devocare sidera. JET. H. XYIL, 5. 

Cave! Cave namque || in malos asperrimus. H. E. YL, 11. ' 



i Neque idlius natantis 
< Propontida trucemve | 



I impetum trabis. (7. lY, 3. 
Ponticum sinum. G. lY., 9. 



( Exsucta uti medulla et || aridum ieciu*. H. E, Y., 37. 

The Penthemimeral Caesura may be monosyllabic. 

Quid nos) quibus, te, || vita, si superstite. H. E, I., 5. 
libenter hoc et || omne taiilitabitur. H. E, I., 23. 
Peremus, et te || vel per Alpium iuga. H, E. L, 11. 
Satis superque || me benignitas tua. J7. E, L, 31. 

There is no instance in Catullus of the total omissicm of the 
Caesura, and two only in Horace, viz, : — 

TJt assidens implumibus puMis avis. H. E. I., 19. 
Quod si meis inaestuat praecordiis. H, E, XL, 15. 

In the last, the disagreeable effect is diminished by the preposition 
iuy which may be separated in pronxmxsiation from the verb with 
which it is compounded, as indeed may be urged in favour of 
implumibus also. 

We find one example of what is called the gucid Gaaseuau^ that 
is, an elision which gives a sort of pause to the voice, instead of a 
Caesura — 

Parentibus^jtM || abominatus HannibaL H, E, XYL, 8. 

But such lines are by no means harmonious. 

3. Porsomo Pa/ase, Pom>D, in his celebrated preface to the 
Hecuba, asserted that the foUbwing rule was always observed by 
the Greek tragedians : — . ' / 

''When an Iambic Tiimeter ends in a trisyllable or a gmtai- 
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UiayUUMe^ preceded by a word of two or more syllables, then the 
fifth foot must be an Iambus or a Tribrach." 

There is no exception to this law in Oatullnsy whose Iambic 
Trimeters are, as we haye stated above, almost all pure, but it is 
constantly violated by Horace, in those Odes in which Iambic 
Trimeters are comlaned with oi^er kinds of verse, e. g, : — 

Pecusve Calabris ante mdm fdrvidimn^ H, E, I., 27. 

Nee ut sapema villa etmdena TUscuU, H. B. L^ 29. 

libet iacere modo sub amU^pui iUce, H. JS, II., 23. 

While in Epod. XYIL, where these form a cfystem by themselves, 
it is but once neglected — 

Alitibus atque canibus homicidam ffeetorem. 12. 

ChoUambus or Scazon^ 

Called also Hi^ppomidetm, is a variety of the Sencmua. It differs 
from it in this, that while the Senarius has invariably an Iambus 
in the sixth place, the Scazon has invariably a Spondee in the sixth 
place, and an Iambus in the fifth. In all other respects they are 
the same. Catullus is our model, who uses this measure seven 
times. C. VIIL, XXII., XXXI., XXXVII., XXXIX, XLIV., 
LIX He rarely indulges in resolved feet, although they now and 
then occur — 

Quem nonhh (S^Upui re videre 8ufienum. C XXIL, 19. 
Yidistis vp%6 Td/jpHSTt de rogo coenam. (7. LIX., 3. 

In Doering's edition of Catullus we find in XXXYIL, 11, the 
line— 

Puella nam fMa quae meo sinu fugit 

' A qwui-tntyUablB is a dissyllable preceded or foUowed by a monosyUable, which 
18 more doeely oonnected with it in oonstmctioB than witti the other word with which 
it is in immediate contact; in like manner, three monoeyllables closely oooneoted 
in the same way, may be considered a qnasi-trii^llable. Thos, in the lines — 

Ant herba li^Mthi prata amantis, ti graoi 
Malvae salubres corpori. 

Inooetasharblsmepepellit? tmmaku 
Ganidia traotavit dapeSb 

m grmfi, an maku, are quanr-trisyUoNeSy while in 

Ingrata miaero vita dnoenda eit, m hoe. 

Est in hoe cannot be considered a qwui-lirityUaiiUy beoanse ett is more nearly connected 
with ducenda than with in. 
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with an Anapaest in the third place, a license unknown to Oatullns. 
Doering inserts this in the fiice of a host of MSS., which give the 
far more elegant reading — 

Puella nam me quae meo sinu fugit 

The following may be taken as a specimen of this measure : — 

Peninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
OceUe, quascunque in liquentibus stagnis 
Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus ! 
QuBjn te libenter, quamque laetus, inviso ! 
Yix mi ipse credens, Thyniam atque Bithynos 
liquisse campos, et videre te in tuto. 
O quid solutis est beatius curls. C. XXXL 

Comic Iambic Trimeter. 

Although it is impossible, without great violence to the text, to 
reduce to rule all the verses of Plautus and Terence, yet a considerable 
number of the lines which occur in the ordinary dialogue may be 
scanned, by considering them to be Iambic Trimeters Acatalectic, 
which admit an Iambus, a Tribrach, a Spondee, a Dactyl, or an 
Anapaest, in every place except the last, which must always be 
filled by an Iambus. Such are the Comic Tiimeters of the Greeks, 
and such is the measure in which the Fables of Phaedrus, and 
sundry pieces in Ausonius are composed. Thus, for example, in 
the following line, we have a Spondee in every place except the 
last: — 

Nee ullo pacto laedi posset condita. Fhaed, IL, vi, 6. 
In the following a Dactyl in the fourth and fifth : — 

Feles cavemam nacta in media pepererat. Fhaed. IL, iv., 2. 

In the following an Anapaest in the fourth : — 

Rex urbis eius experiendi gratia. Phaed, I., xiv., 6. 
<&c., &c., &C. 

We may conclude these remarks by quoting the passage in 
Priscian, in which he gives his opinion with regard to comic 
verses^ : — 

<< Cum non solum Terentius, sed etiam Plautus, Ennius, Acci- 
usque et Naevius atque Pacuvius Turpiliusque, et omnes tarn 
tragoediae quam comoediae veteris Latinae scriptores eodem metri 
modo lambici sint usi, ut omnibus in locis indifierenter ponerent 

^ This opinion, however, differs from that expressed by Cicero, and quoted in the 
^^ace. 
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quinque pedes; id est, laxnbum, vel tribrachum, vel anapaestum, 
vel dactylum, vel spondaeum, absque postremo loco, in quo vel 
iambum vel pyrrbichium omnino posuisse inveniuntur j miror 
quosdam vel abnegare esse in Terentu comoediis metra, vel ea quasi 
arcana quaedam, et ab omnibus doctis semota, sibi solis esse cog- 
nita, confirmare." — Prisdom, de Vera, Com,, p. 1319. 

h, la/mbio Trimeter GcUcUectic 

Consists of five feet and a syllable, and, as it appears in Horace, 
admits an Iambus in eveiy place, which in the second may be 
resolved into a Tribrach; and a Spondee in the first and third; 
according to the following scheme : — 



M^ I rSnid | St m | ddm5 | ISciin | ar. ff, 0, II., zviii., 2. 
lam te | prSmSt | n5x fab | illSS | quS man | es. ff,0, I., iv., 16. 
ESgum I quS piiSr | is nSc | s&tsll | ^ or | cL H, 0. II., xviiL, 34. 

Horace does not use this verse in a system by itself, but twice in 
combination with others. 

In Od. L, iv., it is placed alternately with the Greater Archi- 
lochiom (the constitution of which will be explained below), and in 
Od. II., xviiL, it is placed alternately with a Trochadc Dimeter 
Catalectie, which will likewise be described in its proper place. 



c. Iambic Dimeter AccUalectie 

Consists of four feet. As it appears in Horace, it admits an 
Iambus in every place, which in the second may be resolved into 
a Tribrach ; and a Spondee in the fiist and third, which in the fii'st 
may be resolved into a Dactyl — 



^nars | It aest | ii5s | Itis. H. E. Ill, 18. 
Vel hoed I iis 6 I rgptus | liipO. H. E. II., 60. 
Imbres nivesque comparat. ff. E. II., 30. 
Yidere properantes domum. H» E. II., 62. 
Ast ego vidssim idsero. H, E, XY., 24. 
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Honoe lues this measnie twelve tixnee. 

InEpod I ..JSL, it is placed altematelj with tbeSeDariiis — 

Mala soluta exit nayis alite 

Ferens olentem Maevium 
TJt bonidis ntrumque verberes latus, 

Anster, memento^ flnctibus, &c. Epod, X., 1. 

In Epod XIY. and XY., it is placed alternately with the 
Heroic Hexameter^ 

Mollis inertia car tantam difiadeiit ixnis 

Obliyionem sensiboa, 
Pocola Lethaeos ut si duceniaa somnoe 

Arente fame traxerim. Epod, XIY., 1. 

d. Iambic Dimfter HyperoaiUdedio 

Is the name given to the v^rse which fonns the third line in the 
Alcaic Stanza, 

According to the usage of Horace, the first foot may be either a 
Spondee or an Iambus, bnt is genendly a Spondee, the second foot 
an Iambus, the third invariably a Spondee^ and the fourth an Iam- 
bus, followed by a Eiyllable, according to the following scheme : — 

Sylvte ] ISbOr | antes | ggltl | qua H, L, ix., a. 
DSpr5m8 quadrimum S&blna. ff, I., ix., 7. 
Filer quls 6x SQla c&plUis. H, I., xxix., 7. 

We can scarcely consider it as a regular Iambic verse, since it 
excludes the proper foot altogether from one of four places, and 
rarely admits it into another; but it must be remarked, tiiat the 
practice of Horace differs in this respect from that of Alcaeus, who 
uniformly has an Iambus in the third foot. This verse is some- 
times called the Alcaic ErmeasyllabiCy and will, be fully discussed 
hereafter, when we describe the celebrated stanza, of which it forms 
a constituent part 

& la/mbic Dimeter CatalecUe 

Is not found in any of the purer Latin classics, but deserves 

notice, because it is the measure employed in the gracei^ songs of 

"^^eudo-Anacreon, "We have one or two short specimens in 

'^s attributed to Fetroniua Arbiter. It appears to have 
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admitted, in the first place, an Iambus, a ^xmdee, or an Anapaest, 
and in tibe later writers a Tribrach also; the second and third feet 
are Iambi, followed by a Oatalectic syllable — 



MemphitldSs pi&ellae 

Sacris DStim p&ratae 

TinctfLs colore noctis 

Mfina piier l^uaci 

-^gyptias choreas. Pet. Arb.frag, IL 

Tripllc! vld6s tit 5rtu 

Trivlae ri$t8tiir ignis 

YdliicriquS Phoebiis fixe 

fUpldOm p^rrSt 5rbem. Id, frag, VL 

We have another and somewhat longer example in (Handian, in 
which each verse invariably begins with an Ajiapaest, as in the 
last quoted Fragment of Petronius. The lines in Olaudian are not 
in a system by themselves, but form part of a stanza of five lines. 
The first three are Anacreontics, the fourth is a pure Choriambic 
Dimeter, and the fifth a Trodiaic Dimeter Braehycataleetic, com- 
posed of a Dactyl, followed by two Trochees — 

Age cuncta nuptiali 
Bedimita vere tellus 
Celebra toros heriles. 
"OnmS nSmtis | ctim fliivITs. 
"OmnS c&n | at pr5 | fundum. 

Clcmd, m Nv/pt, Hon, et M(ur, Feseen, 

These last two lines are again found combined in Auaon, EidyU. 
VII., 0. 2, and Sept, Sap, Sent, VI. 

Buddiman and many other prosodians consider these two as 
forming a mixed verse of one line, under the title of Choriambico- 
Trochaic Tetrameter Brachycatalectia 

/ Iambic Tetrameter Catdlectie 

Is a great flAvourite with Aristophanes, and is found in many 
passages of the Boman comedians. The only specimen of it in a 
pure shape in the Latin classics is a short poem by Catullus, C. 
XXV. 
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Horace tises this measnre twelye iimes. 

InEpod. I ..X., it is placed alternately with the SeDaritis — 

Mala soluta exit nayis alite 

Ferens olentem MaeviTuu 
TJt borridis utrumque yerberes latiis^ 

Auster, memento^ fluctibuSj &c Epod, X., 1. 

In Epod. XrV. and XY.^ it is placed altemately with the 
Heroic Hexameter— 

Mollis inertia cur tantam difiuderit ixais 

Obliyionem sensibusy 
Pocula Letbaeos ut si ducentia somnos 

Arente fame traxerim. EpocL XIY., 1. 

d. lambio Dimeter H^percatdleeUc 

Is the name giyoi to the verse which fbnns the third line in the 
Aloadc Stcmza, 

According to the usage of Horace, the first foot may be either a 
Spondee or an Iambus, but is generally a Spondee, the second foot 
an Iambus, the third invariably a Spondee, and the fourth an Iam- 
bus, followed by a £fyllable, according to the following scheme : — 

SylvAA I ISbOr | uitSs | g^ti | qua E. I, rx., a 
D6pr5m8 quadrimum S&bina. JET. I., ix., 7. 
PiiSr quis 6x Slila c&ptllis. ff, I., xxix., 7. 

We can scarcely consider it as a regular Iambic verse, since it 
excludes the proper foot altogether from one of four places, and 
rarely admits it into another; but it must be remarked, that the 
practice of Horace differs in this respect from that of Alcaeus, who 
uniformly has an Iambus in the third foot. This verse is some- 
times called the Alcaic BrmeasyUcbbic, and will, be fully discussed 
hereafter, when we describe the celebrated stanza, of which it forms 
a constituent part. 

& Iambic Dimeter Ca>talectie 

Is not found in any of the purer Latin classics, but deserves 
notice, because it is the measure employed in the graceful songs of 
the Pseudo-Anacreon. We have one or two short specimens in 
fragments attributed to Fetronius Arbiter. It appears to have 
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admitted, in the first place, an Iambus, a ^xmdee, or an Anapaest, 
and in tlie later writers a Tribrach also ; the second and third feet 
are Iambi, followed by a Oatalectic syUaWe — 



MSmphitId6s poSllae 

Sacns DSum pSratae 

Tinctus colore noctis 

M&nu piiSr Idquaci 

-^gyptias choreas. Pet, Arh./rag, II. 

Tripllcl vldSs iit 5rtu 

Triviae r5t8tiir ignis 

YdliicriqaS Phoebils Sxe 

E&pldum pSrerrSt orbem. Id. /rag, VI. 

We have another and somewhat longer example in C^andian, in 
which each verse invariably begins with an Anapaest, as in the 
last quoted Fragment of Petronius. The lines in Ulaudian are not 
in a system by themselves, but form part of a stanza of five lines. 
The first three are Anacreontics, the fourth is a pure Choriambic 
Dimeter, and the fiffch a Trochaic Dimeter Braehycatalectic, com- 
posed of a Dactyl, followed by two Trochees — 

Age cuncta nuptiali 
Kedimita vere tellus 
Celebra toros heriles. 
*0mn8 nSmtis | cum fliivfis. 
~0mn6 c&n | at pr5 | fiindum. 

Clcmd. m Nv/pt, Hon, et Ma/r, Fesoen, 

These last two lines are again found combined in Ausotl EidyU. 
VII., C. 2, and Sept, Sap. Sent. VL 

Kuddiman and many other prosodians consider these two as 
forming a mixed verse of one line, under the title of Choriambico- 
Trochaic Tetrameter Braehycatalectic. 

/. Iambic Tetrameter Gatalectic 

Is a great favourite with Aristophanes, and is found in many 
passages of the Boman comedians. The only specimen of it in a 
pure shape in the Latin classics is a short poem by Catullus, C. 
XXV. 
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Horaoe tises this measure twelve iimes. 

InEpod I ..X., it is placed alternately -with the Senarius — 

Mala soluta exit navis alite 

Ferens olentem Maeviomi 
lit honidis iitramque verberes latus^ 

Aoster, memento, fluctibus, &c EpocL X., 1. 

In Epod. XIV. and XV., it is placed alternately with the 
Heroic Hexameter — 

Mollis inertia cur tan.tam difiuderit ixais 

Obliyionem sensibus, 
Pocula Lethaeos ut si diiceBtia somnos 

Arente £Etme traxerim. Epod, XIV., 1. 

d, Icmibio Dimeter Hypercataleetie 

Is the name given to the verse which forms the third line in the 
Aloadc Sta/nza, 

According to the usage of Horace, the first foot may be either a 
Spondee or an Iambus, but is generally a Spondee, the second foot 
an Iambus, the third invariably a Spondee, and the fourth an Iam- 
bus, followed by a syllable, according to the following scheme : — 

Sylvte j VSb^ I antSs | g^tt | qua H, I., ix., a 
DSprGmS quadrimum S&bina. ff, I., ix., 7. 
Filer quis 6x SGla c&pHlis. ff. I., xxix., 7. 

We can scarcely consider it as a regular Iambic verse, since it 
excludes the proper foot altogether from one of fDur places, and 
rarely admits it into another; but it must be remarked, l^t the 
practice of Horace differs in this respect from that of Alcaeus, who 
uniformly has an Iambus in the third foot. This verse is some- 
times called the Alcaic ErmeasyUabic, and will, be fully discussed 
hereafter, when we describe the celebrated stanza, of which it forms 
a constituent part. 

& lamUc Dimeter CatcUectie 

Is not found in any of the purer Latin classics, but deserves 
notice, because it is the measure employed in the graceful songs of 
the Pseudo-Anacreon. We have one or two short specimens in 
fragments attributed to Petronius Arbiter. It appears to have 
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admitted, in the first place, an Iambus, a Spondee, or an Anapaest, 
and in the later writers a Tribrach also ; the second and third feet 
are Iambi, followed by a Catalectic syllable — 



MSmphitldes pi&ellae 

Sacns DSUm pSlratae 

Tinct^ colore noctis 

MSnu piiSr Idquaci 

^gyptias choreas. Pet. Arh.frcbg. II. 

Trlpllcl vldSs iit 5rtu 

Trivlae rGtdtiir ignis 

VfiliicriquS Phoebiis &xe 

B&pldum p^rrSt drbem. Id. frag. VI. 

We have anol^er and somewhat longer example in Clandian, in 
which each verse invariably begins with an Ajiapaest, as in the 
last quoted Fragment of Petronius. The lines in Glandian are not 
in a system by themselves, but form part of a stanza of five lines. 
The first three are Anacreontics, the fourth is a pure Choriambic 
Dimeter, and the fifth a Trodiaic Dimeter Braekycatalectic, com- 
posed of a Dacsfcyl, followed by two Trochees — 

Age cuncta nuptiali 
Bedimita vere tellus 
Celebra toros heriles. 
"OmnS nSmus | cUm fluvITs. 
"OmnS c&n | at prd | filndum. 

Ckmd. in Nwpt, Hon, et Mcur. Fesoen. 

These last two lines are again found combiaed in Auamu EidyU. 
VII., C. 2, and Sept. Sap. Sent. VI. 

Buddimian and many other prosodians consider these two as 
forming a mixed verse of one line, under the title of Choriambico- 
Trochaic Tetrameter Brachycatalectia 

f. la/mbio Teb'ometer GaUdectio 

Is a great fnvourite with Aristophanes, and is found in many 
passages of the Boman comedians. The only specimen of it in a 
pure shape in the Latin classics is a short poem by Catullus, C. 
XXV. 
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Horaoe uses this measure twelve timea 

InEpod I ...X.,itisplaoedalteniateljwiththeSeDaritis — 

Mala soluta exit navis alite 

Ferens olentem Maevium 
XTt hoiiidis ntramque verberes latus, 

Aiister, memento^ fluctibus, &c. Epod. X., 1. 

In Epod XIY. and XY., it is placed alternately with the 
Heroic Hexameter — 

Mollis inertia cor tantam difEudeiit imis 

ObliTionem sensibiia^ 
Pocula Lethaeos ut si ducentia somnos 

Arente fame traxerim. Epod, XIY., 1. 

d, laanJbio IHmder HyperetUaledtio 

Is the name givoi to the voree which fonns the tinrd line in the 
Aloaio StomztL 

According to the usage of Horace, the first foot may be either a 
Spondee or an Iambus, but is generally a Spondee, the second foot 
an Iambus, the third invariably a Spondee, and the fourth an Iam- 
bus, followed by a syllable, according to the following scheme : — 

Sylvte I Ub^Sir | intes | g^ft | queu H. I., ix., a. 
D8pr5m8 quadrimflm SSbma. H, I., ix., 7. 
Filer quis Gx SQl& c&pHIis. H, I., xxix., 7. 

We can scarcely consider it as a regular Iambic verse, since it 
excludes the proper foot altogether from one of four places, and 
rarely admits it into another; but it must be remarked, that the 
practice of Horace differs in this respect from that of Alcaeus, who 
unifonnly has an Iambus in the third foot. This verse is some- 
times called the AUxm ErmeasyUctbic, and will, be fiilly discussed 
hereafter, when we describe the celebrated stanza, of which it forms 
a constituent part 

& Iambic Dimeter CcUalecUe 

Is not found in any of the purer Latin classics, but deserves 
notice, because it is the measure employed in the graceful songs of 
the Pseudo-Anacreon. We have one or two short specimens in 
£»gment8 attributed to Fetronius Arbiter. It appears to have 
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admitted, in the first place, an Iambus, a Spondee, or an Anapaest, 
and in tbe later writers a Tribrach also; the second and thiid feet 
are Iambi, followed bj a Catalectic syllMi 



Memphitldes pi&Sllae 

Sacris DSum pSlratae 

Tincttte colore noctis 

M&nu piiSr Idquaci 

-3Egyptias choreas. Fet. Arh./rag. 11. 

Triplici vldes tit 5rtu 

Trivlae r5tetiir Ignis 

V51iicriqu6 Phoebiis Sxe 

B&pldum p^rr&t 5rbem. Id, /rag. YL 

We have another and somewhat longer example in Claudian, in 
which each verse invariably begins with an Anapaest, as in the 
last quoted Fragment of Petronius. The lines in Glaudian are not 
in a system by themselves, but form part of a stanza of five lines. 
The first three are Anacreontics, the fourth is a pure Choriambic 
Dimeter, and the fifth a Trodiaic Dimeter Braehycatalectic, com- 
posed of a Dactyl, followed by two Trochees — 

Age cuncta nuptiali 
Redimita vere tellus 
Celebra teres heriles. 
"OmnS nSmus | cum flilTlis. 
'OmnS cSn | at pr5 | fundum. 

Ckmd, m Nv/pt, Hon. et Ma/r, Feaeen, 

These last two lines are again found combined in Au8(m, EidyU, 
YIL, C. 2, and Sept. Sap. Sent. VL 

Buddiman and many other prosodians consider these two as 
forming a mixed verse of one line, under the title of C^oriambico- 
Trochaic Tetrameter Braehycatalectic. 

/. Iambic Tetrameter Catalectie 

Is a great &ivourite with Aristophanes, and is found in many 
passages of the Boman comedians. The only specimen of it in a 
pure shape in the Latin classics is a short poem by Catullus, C. 
XXV. 
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TROCHAIC YEBSES. 



As it appears in this piece, it is precisely the same with the 
Iambic Trimeter Catalectic, with an Amphibrachys (>^ — ^•) or 
Bacchius {-^ ) added after the sixth foot — 

"InSpt I 8 quae | pfilam | s51Ss || h&be | r6 tan | qnam Mt | & 
Quae nunc | tills | fib ting | ulbtis || rSglut | Ina et | r^mlttS 
Cum d6 I via I mMiSr | fi,vSs || ostend [ It os | cltantSs.^ 

In one line we have a Spondee in the seventh place^ 
^Inust I & ttirp | iter | iXbl \\ flSgeU | & con | scnbill | ent 

Observe, that there is imiformly a division of the verse at the 
end of the fourth foot. 



VI. Trochaic Vebses. 

Trochaic verses, like Iambic, originally admitted that foot only 
from which they take their name. They are so little used by the 
Eoman poets, except in dramatic compositions, that we have not 
sufficient data to draw up a code of law& In all probability, how- 
ever, they followed, in their Tetrameters at least, the practice of the 
Greek tragedians, with whom this was a favourite measure. 

a. Trochaic Tetrameter Gatalectic 

Consists of seven feet and a Catalectic syllable. 

In all places the Trochee is the proper foot, which may in every 
case be resolved into a Tribrach. 

In the even places, L e., the 2d, 4th, and 6th, in addition to the 
Trochee, a Spondee is admissible, which may be resolved into an 
Anapaest ; in the case of a proper name, a Dactyl is admissible in 
any place, except the fourth and seventh — 



^ ^ V ^ V^ ^ 


V.^ ^-^ ^^ 


^^ V. ^ V ^ 


W ^ w > *^^ 








[-V^W] 


s^ \^ 


[---] 


s-/ \^ 


[--'-] 




V^ \^ ^^ 



Cras &m I et qui | ntinquam 8m | avit || quique &m | avit eras | 
&m I St. 

The division of the verse takes place after the fourth foot, which, 
according to the practice of the Greek tragedians, must always end 
with a word. 

The following lines will serve as a specimen of this verse. They 

^ The text of this line is, however, oertoinly oorrapti 
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are taken from the PervigUiv/m Veneris, a charming little poem, 
containing ninety-three lines, by some attributed to Catullus, but 
generally believed to be the production of a poet of the second or 
third century. It is unfortunately very corrupt, notwithstanding 
the labours of Pithceus, by whom it was first published, in 1577, of 
Lipsius, Dousa, Weitzius, Salmasius, Scriverius, los. Scaliger, and 
many others who have exercised their ingenuity in improving the 
text : — 

Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit eras amet 
Yer novum, ver iam canorum, vere natus Orbis est 
Vere concordant amores, vere nubunt alites, 
Et nemus comam resolvit de maritis imbribus. 

In the same measure is the following pretty epigram : — 

Quando ponebam novellas arbores mali et piri 
Cortici simimae notavi nomen ardoris meL 
Nulla fit exinde finis vel quies cupidinis : 
Crescit arbor, gliscit arbor, ramus implet literas. 

Bwrmom, ArUhol, LtU, L, p. 687. 

We have a short epigram by Ausonius, in which the Trochcdo 
Tet/rameter CcUcUedic is placed alternately with the Senarias — 

Ore pulchro, et ore muto, scire vis quae sim 9 Yolo. 

Imago Bufi rhetoris FictavicL 
Diceret sed ipse vellem, rhetor hoc mi Non potest. 

Cur ? ipse rhetor est imago imaginis. 

Atison. Ep. LL 

h, Trochaio Di/nveter Catalectic, 

as found in Horace, consists of three Trochees, and a Catalectic 
syllable. No resolved feet are admitted — 

Ndn ^ur nSque aurSum. 

It occurs once only, Od. II., xviii, placed alternately with an 
Itmtbio Trimeter CcUaiectic. 

Non ebur neque aureum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar 
Non trabes Hymettiae 

Premimt columnas ultima recisas 
Africa : neque Attali 

Ignotus haeres regiam ocoupavi 
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lazED yrasBB — ^logaobdio tebsbl 



YIL Mixed Yeb8es. 

This name may be appHed to those verses in which two verses 
belonging to different classes are united, so as to form a single line, 
all the syllables of which are subject to the ordinary laws of prosody j 
and versification. 

Take as an example the following line, the first part of which is 
a Dactylic TOramcter AeakUedic, and the seeond a pure l^rochaic 
Dimeter BrmohyoatakcUc — 

Solvitur I acris 1^ | ems grat | a vice | veris | et Fav | onL 



DaelgSe Teiram, AeaL 



Troch. DwL BrackifoaL 



Or the following, which is made up of an Icmbic PemlJiamMMT, fol- 
lowed by a pure Dactylic DioMiet — ^ 



Vides 



ut al 



ta 



laMcPtaA, 



stet nive 



caadidum. 



Dac^tfiSc Dim, AeaL 



Among mixed verses those deserving especial notice are, first, 



LoaAOHHO TBIttDBB, 

which are formed by adding any number of Trodiees to any Dac- 
tylic verse. They receive their name from Xoyoc* discotirae, and 
aocSi}, sang, because Dactylic verse is the lofty language of poetry, 
while the Trochaic approaches more nearly to ordinary discourse. 
Of Logaoedic verses we may describe the 

cb. Greater Archiladda/n, 

which is composed of a DactyUe Tetramruter Acatalectic followed by 
a pure Trochaic Dimeter BrachycaJUdectic The first three feet may 
be either Dactyls or Spondees j the fourth is always a Dactyl — ^the 
last three. Trochees — 



Solvitur acris hyems grata vice | veris et FavonL 

The first syllable of the third foot ought to be Oaesural, and the 
fourth foot ought to end with a word. 
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Horace uses Hiis species of verse once in Od. I., iv., where it is 
placed alternately with an ImnJbic Trimeter Caialeetic^ — 

Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni 

Trahnntque siocas machinae cannas 
Ac neque iam stabulis gaudet pecus et arator igni 

Nee prata canis albicant pruinis. 

6. Alcaic DecaayUabic, 

Composed of a pure Dacbylic Bv/mAbt AcaialectiCf followed by a 
pure Trochcdc Manamder AcakUeeUc^- 

Flamln& 1 cOnstltSr | int 8c | tlto. 

DacL Din. AcaL + Troeh. Man, ActU, 

This forms the fourth line in the celebrated Alcaic or Horatian 
Stanza, of whieh we shall treat at laige hereafter. 

c. Phalaeciom HendeccuyUaibic* 

As it appears in the later I^tin poets, Martial, Statins, dec., is 
composed of a Spondee, a Dactyl, and three Trochees — 

QuOi dSn I lepld | ttm n6v | tlm lib | Gllum. C. I., L 

DadyL Dim, Acai, + Troch. Dim, Brachycat, 

Catullus, however, with whom it is a favourite meorare, uses a 
Trochee not unfrequently in the first place' — 

'Afida modo pumice ezpolitum. I., 2. 

And sometimes an Iambus — 

Mi<u esse aliquid putare nugas. L, 4. 

' Some prosodians oonaider this also to be a mixed vene, made np of an lamlbie 
P^Hthemmm' and a TVocAino Dkntter BrachgoataheHe, ttvidiiig it tiraa:— 



Trahmtqiie siocas 
JaM,Pmih. 



machioae carinas. 

— v«/ j — >^ j — v^ 

TVocft. JHn. JBraok^ocL 



' Thii iB considered by Hephaestio as an AiUupatUo TVuiMtor CaialeoUe, p. 66, ed. 
Gaisford. 

' In the specimen from the pen of Phalaecns himself out of eight lines, thiee begin 
with a Trochee. See Brunck. Analect I., 421. 
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In one line of a yeiy iiregnlar piece, we haye a Tribrach in the 
first place, excused bj the inevitable necessity of a proper name— 

CdmMum mihi pessimae pnellae. LY., 10. 

In one instance, he admits a hiatus to shorten a long syllable — 
XJno in leduld emdituli ambo. LYIL, 7. 

We find also a syllable elided at the end of a Vaae — 

Qnaenam te mala mens, miselle £amd{e) 
Agit, &e, XL., 1. 

But these licenses are avoided by later writer& 

d. FMudo-Phalaecian 

Is a variety of the former, used by Catallns in one short piece 
(LY.) along with the regular Phalaecnan. It consists of two Spon- 
dees, followed by three Trochees — 

Oramus si forte non molestum est^ LY., 1. 
Femellas omnes, amice, prendi LY., 7. 

Or of a Spondee followed by four Trochees — 

Te in circo te in omnibus libellia LY.^ 4.' 

Catullus employs the Phalaecian Hendecasyllabic in L, II., 
ni, Y., YL, YII., IX, X, XIL, XIIL, XIY., XY., XYL, 
XXL, XXin., XXIY., XXYL, XXYIL, XXYIH., XXXIL, 
XXXIIL, XXXY, XXXYL, XXXYHL, XL., XLL, XLIL, 
XLIIL, XLY, XLYI., XLYIL, XLYIIL, XLIX, L., LUL, 
LIY, LYL, LYIL, LYIIL, and in LY. he uses it in combina- 
tion with the Pseudo-PhalaeGian. 

& Chdrumibica-Trochmc Tdrameter Brachyeatalectic. 

We have already considered this as two separate verses, and 
described their structure when treating of the IcmUnc Dimeter CcUct- 
lectic 

Among mixed verses, not Logaoedic, we reckon the 

> But this line ought, probably, to be acazmed— - 

Tin circ | o te in | omni | boB lib | eDifli 



ALCAIC HENDECASTLLABIC — AIXHAIC STANZA. 
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Alcaic ffendecasyllahic, 

Composed of an Iambic Penthemimer^ followed by a pure 
Dactylic Dimeter Acatalectio — 



Diss5lve frigos ligna super foco. JET. I., ix., 5. 
Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum. H, L, ix., 1. 

This forms the first two lines of the Alcaic Stanza.' 

Having now described the Alcaic Hendecasyllahic ; Alcaic Deca- 
syllabic (page 203); and Alcaic EwneasyUabic (page 198), we now 
proceed to discuss the Alcaic Stanza, which is formed by ilieir com- 
bination. 

The Alcaic Sta/nza 

Consists of four lines, the first two are Alcaic ffendecaayUabics, 
the third an Alcaic EnrieasyUaJbicy the fourth an Alcaic Decam/llabic, 
according to the following scheme : — 



land 2. 



3. 



4. — 



I 



I 



I-- 



N5n sa I tr^n | is || quot qu5t S | tint dies 
"Amic I S plac | es || UlScrlm | abllem 

Plut5n I & tSGr | is, qui | tSr ampl { Qm 
GterySn I 5n Tity | OnquS | tristL 

It will be necessary to make a few remarks on each of the com- 
ponent parts in succession, taking Horace as our model 

First Two Lines of the Alcaic Stamaa. 

1. According to the above scheme, it will be seen that the first 
foot in each of the first two lines may be either a Spondee or an 

^ We have a system of these in Claudian, Nv^, Hon. Aug, et Mar — 

Princeps oorusoo sidere palchrior, 
Parthis sagittis tendere certior, 
£qiies GelmiiB imperiosior 
Quae digna mentis laus erit arduae ? 
Quae digna formae kus erit igneae ? &c 
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lambua Horace, however, gives a decided preference to the Spon- 
daic commencement. Out of 634 Alcaic HendecaEf^Uabics extant 
in his works, eighteen only have an Iambus in the first place — that 
is, about one in thirty-five. 

Once only do we find two lines in succession b^;inning with an 
Iambus — 

Mitfu Deorum continuit f quibus 

PepercU aris ? O utinam nova. I., xxxv., 37. 

2. The fifth syllable ought always to be Caesural; as in 
Non si trecen | is || quotquot eunt dies. 

Horace directly violates this rule twice' — 

Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. L, xzxvii, 14. 
Spectandus in certamine Martio. lY., ziv., 17. 

In three instances the Caesura &lls upon a preposition in com- 
position, which may be separated from tiha word with which it is 
united; but this is har^ especially in Hke first of the following 
lines: — 

Hostile aratrum 6a?ercitus insolens. L, xvi, 21. 

Antehac ne&s c^romere Caecubum. I., xxxvii, 5. 

Utrumque nostrum tncredibili modo. IL, xviL, 21. 

There is no objection to an elision after the Caesura ; as in 

Begum timendon£0i» in proprios greges. IIL, i, 5, 
Magnum ilia terrorem intulerat lovL IIL, iv., 49. 

The Caesura may be monosyUahio — 

Est ut viro vir latins ordinet. III., L, 9. 

Aurum irrepertum ei sic melius situm. III., ill, 49. 

In pulverem, ex qtio destituit Deos. IIL, iii, 21. 

Horace three times lengthens a short syllable, by virtue of the 
Caesural pause^- 

' Doeriog introdnoes a third in his edition of Horace, Od. III., it, 5 :^ 

Yitamqne sub divo trepidis agat 
But all MS9. and former editions have 

Yitamqne sab divo et trepidis agat. 
Alcaeos frequently nog^ects the Caesnau 
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Angustam, amice^ pauperiem patL IIL, iL, 1. 
Si non ]peiriret immiserabiliB. III., v., 17. 
Non BUiutucMa blaudior bostia. IIL, xxiiL, 18. 

Critics have endeavoured, in various ways, to amend these lines. 
In the first, they would read amiid or CMnici; in the second, perirerU; 
in the third, stMntuosd hoetid, in the ablativ& 

A hiatus is found after the Caesura! syllable in 

lam Daedaleo ocior Icaro. II., xx., 13. 

where Bentley would read tutioTf an emendation which he supports 
with even more than his wonted learning and ingenuity. 

Third Line of the Alcaic SUmza, 

Particular attention must be paid to this line, since upon its 
construction the harmony of the stanza chiefly depends. 

1. Although an Iambus is admissible in the firat place, as in 

^Ad arma cessantes ad anna. I., xxxv., 15. 
Riferre sermones Deorum, et. IIL, iiL, 71. 

yet out of the total number of lines in Horace (317), ten only, or 
about one in thirty-one, b^in with an Iambus. 

2. Observe that in H<»ace the third foot is invariably a Spondee, 
while in Alcaeus, so £ar as we can gather from his fragments, it is 
uniformly an Iambus. 

3. With regard to the words used at the beginning of the line, 
we must observe — 

a. That a quadrisyllable word, scanned as such, is nowhere found 
at the beginning of a line. 

Three instances occur of a quadrisyllable, at the beginning 
of a line, in which the last syllable i^ elided — 

Bobiginem aut dulces alumni IIL, xxiiL, 7. 
Fvaialia et vectes et areus. III., zxvi, 7. 
Deeu/rrere et votis padseL III., xxix., 59. 

h. Very rarely, at the beginning of the line, is a monosyllable 
followed by a tricfyllaUe,. with which it is connected so closely 
as to form a qwjbsi-qvadTi^ylUd)!^ This happens twice only in 
Horace— 
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Hwrm LeMo sacrare plectro. I., zxvL^ 11. 
Sofn exilvray et nos in aetemum. II., iiL, 27. 
In the latter the elision may seem to remoTe the objection.^ 

e. There must never be any pause in the sense after a dissyllable or 
trisyllable at the beginning of a line, nor after words so 
connected as to form naturally such a combination ;' thus, such 
lines as the following are objectionable : — 

Ferstate, certatimque laetL' 
Yictrix ; triumphatosque sensus.^ 
Post fata; at aetemum virentL' 

4. The rules to be observed, with regard to the end of the line, 
have been accurately defined by Doctor Bumey.* 

The third line of the Alcaic Stanza should not terminate with a 
trisyllable followed by an enclitic or other monosyllable, nor with a 
word of four or more syllables, and as seldom as possible with two 
dissyllables. 

In the whole number of verses written by Horace, in the metre 
to which this canon refers, there is no example of a monosyllable at 
the end of a line following a word of more than two syllables, 
except in the case of elision. 

There is one instance in which a monosyllable, not enclitic, 
closes the line, the word before not suffering elision but being a 
dissyllabic 



Depone sub laura 7Ma; nee, II., viL, 19. 

In the following lines monosyllables, not enclitic, close the line, 
the word before suffering elision : — 

Begumque matres ha/tha/rorwrn,^ et. I., xxxv., 11. 
Incude difingas retusumi in, I., xxxv., 39. 
Yulcanus, hino matrona luno, et. III., iv., 59. 

To which add, pionvm et, II., xiii., 23 ; triremi, et, III., L, 39. 
Deorwm, et, III., iiL, 71, and vL, 3 ; a/rvwra et, III., xxix., 7. 

There are only three instances in Horace of quadrisyllables at 
the end of the third line of the Alcaic Stanza — 



^ See Pre&ce to fhe Mtuae Caniabrigienses, Lond., 1810 ; and the remarks by 
Mr. Tate in Classical Journal, yoL zL, p. 362. 
^ Mus, Cantab. Pre/, » Vida. *N. Archius. * Ibid. 

' Monthljf Review, vol xxv., p. 6. 
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Begumque matres hwrha/rorum^ et. L, xxxv., 11. 
Ab insolenti temperdtum. II., iii., 3. 
Nodo coerces viperino, II., xix., 19. 
Horace ends this line with two dissyllables eight times — 

Pones iambis, sivejlamvmcu I., xvi., 4, 
Alcaee, plectro du/ra noma, IL, xiii., 27.^ 

To which add, necteflorea, I., xxvi., 7. Fosse rivos, I., xxix., 11. 
Grande munvSy II. , i., 11. Sive reges, II., xiv., 11. Fo/rce, Liber., 
II., xix., 7. Atque trumds, 11.^ xix., 11. All of these are in the 
first two books of the Odes. 

Horace, in this part of the verse, never adds an enclitic to a 
monosyllable. 

From what has been said above, it will appear that the Iambus 
and Catalectic syllable, which close the line, ought to be anunged 
according to one of the following varieties : — 

I. In one trisyllabic word — 

Deprome quadrimum Sabina, I., ix., 7. 
Adpone nee dulces amfwres. I., ix., 15. 
Deproeliantes nee cv/pressi, I., ix., 11. 

IL A dissyllable followed by an encUtic- 

Silvae laborantes getuque. I., ix., 3. 

III. A dissyllable preceded by a monosyllable which may be 
enclitic — 

Portare ventis quis sub a/rcto, I., xxvi., 3, 
Morem verecundumjt^e Baccliv/m. I., xxvii, 3. 

IV. A dissyllable preceded by a short syllable at the end of 
a hyper-dissyllabic word— 

Hunc Lesbio sacrard plectro* I., xxvi., 1 1. 

Combining these remarks with those made with regard to the 
first part of the line, it will be seen that this ver^e will be most 
pleasing in its effect, when it is formed according to one of the four 
following models : — 

* Taking in the following line — 

Dora fugae mala, dura belli, 
we have eight dissyllables in succession. 
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A. Tlie first and best is when the line oonsists of three trisyllabic 
words, as — 

Audita I Musarum | sacerdos 
Referre | sermones | deorum. 

Or of words which unite naturally so as to form a similar combina- 
tion — 

In parte | regnanto | beati 

Nee sumit | aut ponit | secures 

Excisus I Argivis | ter uxor. 

B. Next in merit are those lines which have a quadrisyllable in 
the middle, a dissyllable at the end — 

Si fractus | illabatur | orbis. 

a Or a quadrisyllable in the middle, and a trisyllable at the end — 

Yisam | pharetratos | Gelonos. 

D. Such a form as the following is unobjectionable, although the 
rhythm is inferior to that of the preceding : — 

Delenit | usus | nee Ealema. 

See Musae CarUabrigienses Pre/. 

Fourth Line of the Alcaic Stanza, 

1. Each foot must not be comprehended in a word. This never 
takes place in Horace. 

2. In the greater number of lines there is a Caesural syllable 
after the completion of the first Dactyl — 

Insolit I OS docuere nisus. IV., iv., 8. 

Egit am | or dapis atque pugnae. lY., iv., 12. 

Which may be a monosyllable — 

lupiter I in | Ganymede flavo. IV., iv., 4. 

When this is neglected, we commonly find a* Caesural syllable 
after the completion of the second Dactyl — 

Tempus Amazoni | a securi. IV., iv., 20. 
Which may be a monosyllable — 

Fallere et efi^ugere | est | triumphus. IV., iv., 52. 
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Barely we find a Qtutd-Caeaura otAj, in one or other of these 
places — 

Vim stomach(o) adposuisse nostro. I., xvi., 16. 

Exsili(um) | impositura cymbae. II., iiL, 28. 

Et Scythi(um) | inviolatus amnem. III., iv., 86. 

Sollicit(am) | explicuere frontem. III., xxix., 16. 

Kominis Asdrabal(e) | interemto. IV., iv., 72. 

But in the first four the prepositions may be separated from the 
words with which they are compounded; and in the last, the proper 
name is a sufficient excuse. 

In the following liaes, this Caesura is altogether neglected : — 

Quae caret ora cruore nostro, II., i., 36. 
Pocula praetereunte lympha. II., xi., 20. 
Hospitis ille venena Colcha« II., xiiL, 8. 
Promere languidiora vina. III., xxi.^ 8. 

In the following, the preposition in composition may st&nd for a 
monosyllabic Caesura : — 

Levia jpersonuere saxa. I., xviL, 12. 
Porticus esccipiebat Arcton. II., xv., 16. 

Elision takes place twice in Horace between the third and fourth 
lines of the stanza — 

r Sors exitura et nos in a€tem(vm) 

I Exsilium impositura cymbae. II., iii, 27. 

{Cum pace delabentis Etru8c(um) 
In mare, nunc lapides adesos. III., xxix., 35. 

But it ought to be remarked, that, although such an elision is to 
be regarded as a rare license, Horace carefcdly avoids terminating 
a line with a short vowel, when the next line begins with a vowel. 
The following are the only exceptions which I have observed in all 
the Alcaic Odes: — 

Fias recantatis amica 
Obprobriis, <kc. L, xvi, 27. 

Di me tuentur, Dis pietas mea 

£t musa cordi est^ &o. L, xviL, 13. 
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SparsLSse noctumo cruor6 
Hospitis. Ille venena Colcha 
Et quicquid, &c. II., xiii, 7. 

Indeed, an Alcaic line does not often end with a short vowel, 
even when the next line begins with a consonant. 

Horace employs this stanza in thirty-seven Odes, viz. : — 

Od. L, 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37. 
II., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, U, 15, 17, 19, 20. 
III., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29. 
IV., 4, 9, 14, 15. 

VII. ASYNARTETE^ VeRSES. 

This name is given to those verses which, like Mixed Verses, 
consist of two verses of different classes, united into one line; but 
they differ from mixed verses, inasmuch as the component parts 
are not subject to the ordinary laws of Prosody and Versification, 
since the last syllable of the first member of the verse may be 
either long or short, just as if it was the final syllable of a separate 
line. 

Of Asynartete verses we shall describe, first, the 

a. Elegicmbic} No 1. 

Which is composed of a pure Dactylic Penthemimer, followed by 
an Iambic Dimeter AcatcUectic, accordmg to the following scheme : — 

Dactylic PerUheTn, + Ia>7nhic Dim, Acat. 



Scribere versiculos | Amore percussum gravi H. E. XI., 2. 
Inachia ywrerc, | silvis honorem decutit. H, E. XI., 6. 
Arguit et la^tere \ petitus imo spiritus. H. E, XI., 10. 
Libera consilia | nee contumeliae graves, ff, E. XI., 26. 
Eervidiore mero \ arcana promorat loco. H. E, XL, 14. 
Vincere moUitia, \ amor Lycisci me tenet, ff. E, XL, 24. 

* From » priyatiye and avtM^raa, I jcnnt together; hence davpuprinrot signifies, 
not Jointed together. 

' From Elegtu and Iambus, because the first part of the line is the same with the 
latter half of the Dactylic Pentameter, and the second part is an Iambic verse. 
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It will be observed, that in the second, third, and fourth of these 
lines, the short final syllables in fu/rere^ latere, consilia, are con- 
sidered long, in virtue of their position at the end of the Dactylic 
Fenthemimer, while in the fifth and sixth there is a hiatus between 
the two members of the verse. 

There are in all fourteen lines belonging to this species of 
Elegiambic verse in Horace, and out of these the ^we given above 
exhibit irregularities. It is not used in a system by itself, but is 
placed alternately with the Iambic Senarian, in Epod. XI. 

Petti, nihil me, sicut antea, iuvat 

Scribere versicidos Amore percussum gravi. 

b, Elegicmihic, No. 2, 

Is the same with the preceding, except that the Iambic Dijtietei 
is placed be/ore the Dactylic Fentliemimer, thus : — 

Icmbic Dim, A cat. -{• Dactylic Fenthem, 



Tu vina Torquato move | constde pressa meo. H, E. XIII., 6. 
Reducet in sedem vice. \ Nunc et Achaemenia. H, E, XIII., 8. 
Levare dmRpectora \ sollicitudinibus. H. E. XIII., 10. 
Findunt Scamandri^t^mtna | lubricus et Simois. H. E. XIIL, 14. 

It will be observed, that in the second, third, and fourth of these 
lines, the short final syllables in vice, pectora, JVwnwnay are con- 
sidered long, in virtue of their position at the end of the Iambic 
Dimeter. 

There are in all nine lines belonging to this species of Elegiambic 
verse in Horace, and out of these, the three given above exhibit 
irregularities. It is not used in a system by itself, but is placed 
alteraately with the Heroic Hexameter in Epod. Xlil. 

Horrida tempestas coelum contraxit et imbres 

Nivesque deducunt lovem ; nunc mare, nunc siluae, 

Threicio Aquilone sonant : rapiamus amici 
Occasionem de die; dumque virent genua, (fee. 

c. Friapeiom, 

So called from being used in odes addressed to the god Priapus. 
It has received also the title of Stesichorean, By some it is classed 
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among Trochaic veraesy hj others among Dactylics, and by a third 
party, among ArUispastica. But from the accurate description of it 
given by Marius Victorinus, p. 2598, we are entitled to consider it 
an Asyna/rtete, 

" Constat duobus metris, quorum prius est Glyconium octosylla- 
bum, sequens Pherecration syUaba deminutum, ita tamen, ut novis- 
sima ^conii, id est, octava syllaba, longa sit, k natuia b^vi faerit, 
velut. 

" Nerefua vi caneret fata \grato Pyrrha 8ub amJtro, 

" Igitur, quod hoc versu triapi laudes plerique canendo prosecuti 
sunt, Fria/pevum metrum nuncuparunt." 

This verse, then, is made up of a Glyconian (see p. 179), followed 
by a Pherecratean (see p. 180), the last syllable of the Glyconian 
being long or short, at pleasure, just as if it were at the end of a 
distinct line. 

The Priapeian is used three times by Catidlus, and the constitu- 
ent parts are, of course, formed according to the model which he 
follows when he uses separately, the Glyconian and Pherecratean, 
each admitting a Trochee* in the first place, as well as a Spondee, 
which is contrary to the practice of Horace. The scheme, therefore, 
is as follows : — 

Glyconiam, + Pherecra/tean, 



Tantumdem omnia sentiens 11 quam si nulla sit usquam. C. XYII. , 

[20. 

Quemdam municipem meum |j *de tuo volo ponte. C. XVIL, 8. 
Quercus arida rustica || conformata securL 0. XIX., 3. 
Et salire paratum habes || sed vereris inepta. C, XYII., 2. 
Nutrivi magis et magU || ut beata quotannis. C, XIX., 4. 
Pro quels omnia konorihua \\ haec necesse Priapo. 0. XIX., 17. 

It will be observed, that in the last two quoted verses, the final 
syllables in nuigis and honoribHa are accounted long by the license 
of the Asynartete. 

Catullus employs these verses in a system in Carm. XVIL, 
XVIIL, XIX., but the authenticity of the last is more than 
doubtful. 

Observe also, that the two irregularities noticed above both occur 

^ Kot, however, an Iambus. 
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in this piece, and nothing similar is found in either of the two 
others, with the exception of the following line in XVII., 3 : — 

Crura ponticuli adsfutUanJtiSy inredivivus. 

Where adaulitanJtia is a most unhappy conjectural emendation due 
to Scaliger. The reading of Yossius, asmlis stantiSf is far better, 
since it does not confound the two members of the verse, but all the 
MSS. seem to have ex mlcis tcmtis, which is not intelligible. Lach- 
man has adopted aastdis. 



IX. PoLTSCHEMATismc, or Anomalous Yerses, 

Are those whose composition is so irregular and variable, that 
they cannot be classed with propriety under any of the above heads. 
Among these, we may fairly place 

, GcUliamhic Verae, 

So called from the Galli, the priests of Cybele, by whom it was 
employed in their wild oigies. The only specimen of this verse 
extant is the magnificent poem of Catullus on Atys (LXIIL), which 
breathes the very spirit of the ancient dithyramb. In all probabi- 
lity the poets never intended to confiue themselves by any very 
rigid laws in compositions of this nature, and therefore the critics 
who have so laboriously and so unsuccessfully endeavoured to deter- 
mine with precision the structure of this metre, have been struggling 
with a shadow. The whole poem on Atys contains ninety-three 
lines ooly, and consequently, even granting that these were formed 
according to some acknowledged scheme, yet if it admitted nume- 
rous valuations, as, from what we see, it must have done, the data we 
possess are not sujQiicient for the determination of the question. 

According to Yulpius, it consists of six feet, of which 

The first is generally an Anapaest, but sometimes a Spondeus or 
a Tribrachys. 

The second generally an Iambus, rarely an Anapaest, a Tribrach^ 
or a DactyL 

The third generally an Iambus, rarely a Spondeus. 

The fourth a Dactyl or Spondeus. 

The fifth often a Dactyl, sometimes a Cretic, or Spondeus^ 

The sixth an Anapaest, and sometimes an Iambus preceded by a 
Cretic, according to the following scheme : — 
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Another scheme, given by a German translator of the poem, is as 
follows : — 



We subjoin a few lines as a specimen : — 

Egone a mea remota haec ferar in nemora domo? 

Patria, bonis, amicis, genitoribus abero ? 

Abero foro, palaestra, stadio et gymnasiis 9 

Miser, ah miser, querendum est etiam atque etiam, anime. 

Quid enim genus figurae est, ego non quod habuerim ? 

Ego puber, ego adolescens, ego ephebus, ego puer, 

Ego gymnasii fiii flos, ego eram decus olei. 

Mihi ianuae frequentes, mihi limina tepida, 

Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat, 

Linquendum ubi esset orto mihi sole cubiculum. 

a LXIII., 58-67. 

On ifie Uni4m of different kinds of Verse. 

We have already noticed the combinations of different kinds of 
verse which are found in the purer Koman Classics ; but it is neces- 
sary to explain the technical terms which have been invented by 
grammarians for the purpose of classifying them. 

In the first place, a poem receives the name of Monocolon, Dico- 
Ion, Tricolon, &c., according to the number of different species of 
verse which it contains. 

When a poem contains one species of verse only, it is called Mono- 
colon {juLOvot; and kcuXov, a limb). The Eclogues, Creorgics, and 
Aeneid of Virgil, the Satires and Epistles of Horace, the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, are all examples of Carmina Monocola, since they 
consist of Hexameters alone ; so also the first Ode of the first Book 
of the Odes of Horace is a Courmen Monocolon, since it is a system 
of Choriambic Trimeters, unbroken by any other species of verse ; 
and so on. 

When a poem contains two species of verse, it is called Dicolon. 
The Fasti and Epistles of Ovid, the Elegies of Tibullus and Proper- 
tius, which are composed of Dactylic* Hexameters and Dactylic 
Pentameters placed alternately, are Carmina Dicola, so also those 
Odes which are composed in the Sapphic Stanza : the third of the 
First Book of Horace, which contains two different species of Chor- 
iambic verse ; and a host of others. "^ 

When a poem contains three different species of verse, it is called 
^ricolon. Of this we have examples in the Alcaic Stanza, in 
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Horace, Ode I., v., which is composed of three different species of 
Choriambic verse ; and many others. 

Another series of terms has been devised in order to point out 
the intervals after which the first species of verse used in any poem 
regularly recurs. 

When the fii-st species of verse recurs regularly after the second 
line, the poem receives the epithet of Distrophon, 

Thus, poems composed in Elegiac verse are called Ca/rmina Dicola 
Distropha; but a poem in the Sapphic Stanza, although Dicolon, is 
not IHstrophon, because the first species does not recur regularly 
until after the fourth line. 

When the first species of verse recurs after the third line, the 
poem receives the epithet Tristrophon, after the fourth line Tetra- 
strophon, and after the fifth line FerUastrophon, 

According to this system, a poem written in the Sapphic Stanza 
is termed Carmen Dicolon Tetrastrophon, in the Alcaic Stanza, Car- 
Tnen Tricolon Tetrastroplwn, while the Epithalamium of Julia and 
Manlius in Catullus (LIX.) is Dicoldn Pmtastrophon. 

Observe, that this system of nomenclature is by no means perfect, 
as it does not point out the circumstances under which the first 
ripecies of verse is repeated. Thus, in the Alcai<^ Stanza, the first 
two lines are in the same species of verse, the third and fourth are 
different from this and from each other; the grammarians call a 
Ijoem in this stanza Tricolon Tetrastrophon, But if a stanza of four 
lines is arranged in such a manner that the first line is one species of 
verse, the second and the third different from the first, but the same 
with each other, and the fourth different from any of the preceding ; 
or if the first and second are different from each other, the thii'd and 
fourth different from the two preceding, but the same with each 
other; then in either of these cases the poem must still be called 
Tricolon Tet/rastrophmu So a poem in the Sapphic Stanza is called 
Dicolon Tetrastrophon; but if a stanza were composed containing 
one Sapphic line followed by three Adonics, the poem would still 
bear the same appellation. 
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I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LATIN ALPHABET.' 

Asf ancient tradition, whicb seems to have been received without suspi- 
cion, and transmitted without yariajtion, by historians, philosophers, and 
poets,* declared that an Oriental settler (Cadmus) from Phoenicia, intro- 
duced the knowledge of letters into Greece. All Roman writers who 
have touched upon this topic agree, that the Greeks first imported an 
alphabet into Italy. The statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus,' who 
says that letters were brought by the Arcadians,—- of livy,* who attributes 
this specially to Evander, — of Tacitus,* who makes it the joint work ot' 
Evanaer and of Demaratus of Corinth, — and of Isidorus,* who refers it 
to Carmenta — were, in all probability, derived from the tradition more 
accurately expressed by Pliny' and Solinus,' who relate that the alphabet 
was brought into Latium by the Pelasgians, if we understand by Pelas- 
gians, that andent and widely difiused tribe, which was the common 
mother of the Greeks, and of the earliest civUized inhabitants of Ausonia. 
There is, indeed, sufficient evidence, from the number and form of the 
characters, as they appeal* upon the most ancient monuments of the two 
countries, to prove tnat the old Greek and Roman alphabets were nearly 
if not altogether identical, and substantially the same with the Hebrew, 
the Phoenician, and the Samaritan alphabets. It may be proper to say 
a few words upon each of these separately. 

Hebrew Alphabet. 

The Hebrew alphabet, written in the square character, which is usually 
referred to as the standard of comparison when treating of the ancient 

^ The student may consult with advantage the very elaborate Farronirmitf, by 
Dr. Donaldson (second edition, 1852), and the elegant treatise On the Alphabet, by 
Professor Key, of the London University. 

A very complete collection of all the passages in the old grammarians connected 
with this topic is contained in the Grammatik der UUekuachen Sprache of Schneider, 
Bd. L & IL, Berlin, 1819,' 1821. 

' Herod. V., 58, 59 ; Plutarch. S^nnp. IX., prob. 3 ; Zenodotus, ap. Diog. Laert 
in Vita Zenonis. See also, Plin. H. N. YIL, 56 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. I., &c. 
• Antiq. Rom. L, c 8. * L, c 7. • Ann. XL, 14. • Orig. L, 4* 

' H. N. VIL, 66, 57, 68. " Cap. IL, &c 
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Semitic dialects, as known to us, consists of twenty-two letters, with the 
names of which all are familiar, as they are employed in the Bible to dis- 
tin^ish the twenty- two sections of the CXIXth Fsalm. They are ar- 
ranged as follows: — 

1. Aleph, K 8. Ckeih, n 16. Ayin, V 

2. Beth, n 9. Theth, ID 17. Pe, D 

3. Gimel, y ' 10. lod, *» 18. Tsadi, 2 

4. Dakth, n 11. Caph, 3 19. Koph, p 

5. He, n 12. Lamed, h 20. Eesh, 1 
G. Vau, *) 13. Mem, . tt 21. Shin, V) 
7. Zain, T 14. Nun, 3 22. Tau, H 

15. Samech, D 

Some grammarians add a twenty-third, namely. Sin, but this is merely 
a Shin, or 5, without the aspiration, and the character is the same, except 
that the point is placed over the left limb, D ; hence it is not usually re- 
garded as a distinct letter. 

It is confidently asserted in many works upon etymology, that the ohl 
Hebrew alphabet consisted of only fifteen, or according to others, of 
sixteen characters, and that Vau, Zain, Cheth, Theth, Samech, Tsadi, and 
Koph were added by degrees at different periods. But there is not the 
slightest historical foundation for this statement, and it appears to have 
been invented because the ancient Greek and Roman alphabets were sup- 
posed to have originally consisted of fifteen or sixteen letters ; but this 
supposition, as we shall point out below, is itself at variance with all the 
trustworthy evidence to which we can appeal. 

Fhoenicdin Alphabet. 

The Phoenician alphabet, believed by the ancients to have been the 
parent of all the European alphabets, is known to us only fix)m a very 
limited number of inscriptions and coins, in many of which the legends 
cannot be deciphered with certainty. In several comparative tables of 
alphabets, the Phoenician characters corresponding to the Hebrew Vau, 
Zain, Theih, Samech, and Pe are wanting ; but Gesenius^ has succeeded 
in establishing a complete correspondence between the Phoenician and 
Hebrew alphabets, with the exception, perhaps, of Zain, for which the 
Phoenican character cannot be identified with cert-ainty.'^ 

^ Scripturae lAnguaeque Phoeniciae Monumenia; Lips. 1837, 3 parts in 4to. 

* Since writing the above, I have been informed by my friend Mr. Weir, the ac- 
complished Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow, that in the 
important Phoenician inscription, discovered a few years ago at Sidon, after the 
al)ove mentioned work of Gesenius was published, a character occurs several times 
which unquestionably corresponds with the Hebrew Zain, thus rendering the identi- 
fication of the two alphabets complete^ 
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Old Hebrew and Samabitan Alphabets. 

The Old Hebrew (sometimes called the Old Samaritan) alphabet is 
made known to us by coins exclusively, chiefly those of the Maccabacau 
dynasty. It seems to correspond very closely with the Phoenician and 
Hebrew alphabets, but the characters for Zain^ Theth^ and Samech have 
not been identified. The whole twenty-two letters are used regularly in 
the Saonaritan of MSS. 

Gbeek Alphabet. 

The alphabet employed by the Greeks during the highest period of 
their literature consisted of twenty-four letters — 

A, B, r, A, E, Z, H, 0, I, K, A, M, N, H, O, H, P, 2, T, T, <», X, T, H. 

The tradition, that letters were introduced into Greece from Phoenicia, 
is mentioned without an expression of suspicion by Herodotus,' who de- 
signates alphabetical characters by the terms ypetfc/xetree. 0otytK.iniet and 
ypufifActret Kulfuntet. Two late writers, the eldei> Pliny* and Plutarch," 
have recorded that the Cadmean alphabet contained sixteen letters only-* 

A, B, r, A, E, I, K, A, M, N, O, H, P, 2, T, T; 

and their statement was long received without question. Pliny, who alone 
enters into details, says that Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, 
added 0, 4>, X, H, and that Simonides of Ceos introduced H, X2, Z, Y. 
He adds, that Aristotle maintained that the ancient number of lettei-s 
was eighteen — 

A, B, r. A, E, Z, I, K, A, M, N, O, H, P, 2, T, T, <I>, 

and that 0, X, were introduced not by Palamedes but by Epicharmus. 

But it will not be difficult to show that these accounts, which, it wiU be 
observed, are conflicting, are altogether unworthy of credit. 

1. The reference to Palamedes throws this portion of the statement of 
Pliny altogether beyond the pale of historical criticism. 

2. No notice is here taken of two letters which, it is well known, 
belonged to the Greek alphabet at a very early period, although they 
subsequently fell into disuse — the Digamma and the Koppa, corresponding 
to the Hebrew Van and Koph. Both of these are found on the oldest 
Greek inscriptions and coins; both, when they ceased to be used in 
writing, were retained as marks of number — ^the Digamma as the mark cf 
6, its proper place as corresponding to Vau^ and Koppa as the mark of 
90, its proper place between H (80) and P (100), and both appear in 
their proper places and under their ancient forms in the Latin alphabet 
as F and Q. Moreover, it is highly probable that the symbol called 
Sanpi, ^, used to desi^ate 900, was originally a letter, perhaps the 
Hebrew Tsadi; but this is merely a conjecture. 

8. The character H was certainly not invented or introduced by Simo« 

* L, 68, 69. « H. N. VII., 67. * Sympos. IX., Qn. 3. 
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sides, for it occars in inscriptions before his time. In these, however, it has 
the same force as amon^ ourselves — ^that of a strong aspirate ; and it is not 
improbable that Simonides may have first employed it to represent long e. 

4. 0, which corresponds in place to the Hebrew Theth or Teth^ is found 
in the oldest inscriptions. 

5. <^ and X, altnough probably invented by the Greeks, since they find 
no place in the Hebrew alphabet, are met with in all the oldest inscrip- 
tions, with the single exception of that one engraved on a portion of a 
Doric pillar brought firom the island of Melos, known to scholars as the 
Columna Naniana^ and now or lately preserved at Venice m the Palazzo 
Tiepolo. In this we read twice IIH for 4>, and once KH for X ; but it 
roust not be concealed that many competent judges have regarded this 
inscription as spurious. 

6. The letters wanting in the oldest Attic inscriptions, that is, in those 
dating before the dose of the Feloponesian war, are H with the force of 
long e\ Ci\ and the double consonants H and Y. Eta and Omega had no dis- 
tin^ishing mark, but were written £, O ; while H and Y were written 
each as two separate consonants, X2 and 4>S. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the characters in question were absolutely unknown up to the 
close of the Feloponesian war ; we can only assert that they were not 
admitted into public documents before that period. 

Much new light has been thrown upon tne whole question by the dis- 
covery, a few years ago, in a tomb at Cervetri, the ancient Caere, of a 
small black earthenware vase, now preserved in the Vatican in the Museo 
Gregoriano. Round the base of this vessel is an alphabet in very ancient 
characters; and round the body the consonants are coupled with the 
vowels in turn, so as to form a syllabarium or primer. Tne most expe- 
rienced antiquarians and the most acute philologers have decided that this ' 
is the oldest monument in existence bearme upon the historv of the Greek 
alphabet, and that there is every reason to beueve that it is a relic of the earli- 
est inhabitants of Agylla (afterwards Caere) which is imiformly represented 
by ancient writers to have been one of the most ancient cities in Itidy, and 
to have been founded at a very remote epoch by Greeks or Felasgians: 
The alphabet on the vase consists of twenty-five letters, in very archaic 
characters,^ arranged as follows : — 

A, B. C,« A, E, F, 2, H, e, I, K, A, M, N, B, O, H, Q, P, 2, T, T, X, *, >?. 

It will be remarked that — 

1. We here find the F, or Digamma or Fati, and the Q or Koph^ both 
of which subsequently dropped out of the Greek alphabet, being retained 
as marks of number only, while both were preserved as letters in the Latin 
alphabet. 

2. The long vowels. Eta and Omega^ are both wanting, as in Latin. 

* For a minnte description of the vase and a fac-simile of the inscriptions, see the 
very elaborate and interesting work by Mr. Dennis, entitled Cities cmd Cemeteries of 
Etruria^ vol. ii., p. 53 ; and for a fuH discassion of the philological bearing of this 
monument, see the paper by Lepsius in the ArmaK of the Roman Archaeoloig[ical 
Institute for 1836. 

* This is the most ancient form of r. 
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3. The character H here, as in other earlv Greek monuments, denotes 
merely a strong aspiration, the force which it retained in the Latin, and 
still holds in modem alphabets. 

4. As far as arrangement is concerned, X is placed before O. 

6. The above alphabet, down to T, corresponds exactly in arrangement 
with the Hebrew, omitting Tsadi^ and the four letters not belonging to 
the Hebrew alphabet, viz., T, <», X, T, are all placed together, exactly as 
wc should have expected, at the end. 

The conclusion which we draw from the above remarks, and which 
seems almost irresistible, is, that the original Greek alphabet was abso- 
lutely identical with the Phoenician, Samaritan, and Hebrew ; and we 
shall 'proceed to show that it was identical with the Latin also. 

Latin Alphabet. 

The Latin alphabet, in the earliest form known to us, consisted of 
twenty letters : — 

A, B, C, D, E, F, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, V, X. 

The letter G was introduced at some date afler B.C. 259 ; while Y and Z, 
which found a place only in Greek, or at least in foreign words, were not 
brought into general use until a still later period. 

That X was regarded as the last letter in the Latin alphabet proper, is 
proved by the words of QuintUian (I., iv., 9) ... et nastrarum ultima X ... 
and by the account ^ven by Suetonius in his life of Augustus (c. 88) 
of the secret writing employed by that Emperor; while Cicero (De 
N. D. II., 37) reckons the number of letters at twenty-one, including, of 
course, G. 

Upon some of the letters it may be useful to make a few remarks. We 
shall begin with the cognate group of gutturals, C, G, K, Q ; and, first, of 

C, G. 

We have pointed out above that G is omitted in the earliest form of the 
Latin alphabet, and it will be observed that C occupies the place held by 
r in the Greek alphabet. It seems certain that C originally had the sound 
of G, or rather, perhaps, a sound intermediate between G and K. When 
G was introduced it superseded C in all those words in which the Gamma 
sound predominated, while the character C was retained in those words 
in whicn it had the Kappa sound, and in process of time almost entirely 
superseded EL 

That C had originally a Gamma sound, and that the character G was 
introduced at a comparatively late period, can be proved by satisfactory 
evideuce. 

1. Plutarch (Q. K. 51), when endeavouring to establish an etymological 
connection between the words fAuyapos and maceUum, observes that C 
(or E) and G are cognate letters, and that the Romans did not make 
use of G until a late period, it having been added to their alphabet by 
Spurius Carvilius— >o\^f yei^ e;^>7^«evTo ri^t yufAf^u, K»^fii7\.iov 'Svo^iov ifpo9^ 
i^si/^oyro;. This person is supposed to have been the freedman of Spurius 
Carvilius Ruga, celebrated as tne first Roman who repudiated his wife, an 
event which took place B.C. 235 -b.o. 227* The statement that G was 
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introduced at a comparatively recent epoch is to be found al£K> in Festus, 
Quintilian, Ausonius, and many of the later grammarians. 

2. The inscription on the base of the Duillian column, the earliest 
monument of the Latin language on which any reliance can be placed, 
was engraved, in all probabUity, soon after the event which it commemo- 
rates, that is, soon aner B.C. 259. Here we find no trace of G, but read 

— LeCIONES — MaGISTRATOS — EXFOCIONT — (Pu)CNANDOD — MaCIB- 

(tratu) — Cartaciniensis — Puc(nandod) — Cartaciniens ... in- 
stead of Legiones, Magistratus^ Ezfugiunt^ Pugnando^ Cariaginiensis^ &c. 
Again, in the Senatus Consultum de BacchanaUbus, which belongs to B.C. 
186, we find Magisteb — ^Magistratum — ^Promagistratug — Figier — 
Gnoscier — Agro, &c. ; — thus corroborating the evidence of Plutarch as 
to the time when G was introduced. 

On the other hand, in the epitaph on Scipio Barbatus, who was consul 
B.C. 298, and must have died before B.C. 250, we read the words Gnaivod 
— ^Prognatus— SuBiGiT, — ^which would seem to contradict the assertion 
that G was introduced as late as B.C. 237. But, in the first place, a 
doubt may arise as to the fact of the inscription having been correctly 
copied ; for the diiference between the form of C and that of G, as the 
latter appears upon the older monuments, is very slight, and can scarcely 
be distinguished on the coarse peperino of which Scipio's tomb is com- 
posed. A slight flaw in the stone might thus be easily mistaken for the 
cross stroke of the G ; and some editors actually give subicit for siiBKiiT ; 
while Quintilian, as we shall see below, tells us that the praenomen Caius 
or Gaius was one of those words in which C was always retained, although 
pronounced like G. In the second place, even if we admit that the inscrip- 
tion has been accurately copied, there is another consideration which 
deserves serious attention. The epitaph on Lucius Scipio, the son of 
Barbatus, exhibits the language under a more archaic form than that upon 
his father, while the tomb of Barbatus is remarkable for its graceful shape 
and ornaments, displaying evidently the taste of a Greek artist. Hence 
we are led to the conclusion that both the tomb and the inscription may 
have been tributes paid to the memory of Barbatus a considerable period 
after the date of his decease. 

3. Not only does the Latin C occupy the same place in the alphabet 
as the Greek P, but it is well known that in early Greek inscriptions the 
r has exactly the form of a semicircular C. Thus, on the oldest coins of 
Gda, Bhegium, and Agrigentum, we find the legendis CEAA2 — PECINON 
— AKPACA^i. 

Even after G had been fairly established, the character C still lingered 
in some words. Thus in the praenomens Gaius and Gneus the G sound 
was quite distinct ; but it was the usual, although not imiform practice, 
down to a late period, to employ the abbreviations C. and Cn., in prefer- 
ence to G. and Gn. So also Servius on Virgil (G. I., 194), tells us that the 
word amurca (dfAopyii)^ although written with a C, was pronounced 
amurga ; and in the Praenestine Kalendar, preserved in the Vatican, we 
remark FRVCVM for FRVGVM. Moreover, in a few words, as far as 
we can trust existing MSS., C and G seem to have been employed indif- 
ferently — we have as good authority for gurguUo, vigesimus^ trigesimus-r^ 
as for curculiOi vicesimus, tricesimus; whUe on a set of consuliu: denarii, 
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supposed to belong to a Gens Ogulniay a Gens Carvilia^ and a Gens Ver- 
gilia^ we find the two former names sometimes aa OCVL. CAR. and 
sometimes as OGVL. GAR. 

It must be borne in mind that the Latin C waa always sounded hard,. as 
in the English word Cat^ and never had the S sound, which we give to it 
in such words as certain and civiL In fact, the sound of C seems to have 
been identical with that of K ; and hence the Latin proper names Cicero 
and Caesar^ which we pronounce as Sissero and Seesar^ were written by 
the Greeks K/m^aut and Kcttaot^, How C came in process of time to have 
the force of S in certain words may be perhaps explained from the fact 
that the character C, which in the oldest Greek inscriptions represented 
Gamma, was frequently employed in Greek inscriptions of a late date to 
represent 2. Thus the epithet 2s/3«7ro^ {Augustus)^ continually appears 
on Greek imperial coins under the abbreviated form G£B. 

K. 

There seems to be no foundation whatever for an assertion to be found 
in two very late grammarians, Isidorus of Seville* and Petrus Diaconus,' that 
K was introduced into the Latin alphabet by a schoolmaster named Salvius 
or Sallustius. On the contrary, tnere is every reason to believe that E, 
which is found in the Hebrew, r hoenician, and oldest Greek alphabets, was 
one of the original constituents of the Latin alphabet also. At no period, 
however, does it seem to have been extensively employed, and it entered 
into those words only in which it was followed bv the vowel A.' After 
the introduction of G, C was completely identified m sound with K, which 
from that time forward almost disappeared from the language. Hence 
Quintilian, Ausonius, and the grammarians, speak of it as a superfluous 
letter, used only as a mark or abbreviation for a very few words, chiefly 
Kaput — ^Kalumnia — Kalendae— and the proper name Kaeso. Car- 
thago seems to have been frequently written Karthago; but we read 
Cartadninensis on the Duillian column. 

We find a few examples of E in inscriptions and on coins down to a late 
period — such as Arka — Dedikaverunt — Evokatus — Farkarum — 
VoLEANO ; and the names Kalenus and Palielanus on denarii of the 
Gens Fufia and Gens Lollia. These may probably be regarded lustly as 
mistakes of the artizans, but they at the same time prove that tne letter 
and its sound were not forgotten. On the other hand, the appearance of 
K in the words ELaj^us, £\.rissimus, Earitas, &c., is of such firequent 
recurrence, that it cannot be purely accidental ; and Velius Longus (p. 
2218) says ... religiosi quidam (i. e., persons scrupulously precise in the 
matter of orthography) epvdolis suhscribunt Earissime per K et A. ... 

The very rare cases in which E is followed by some letter other than A 
belong to words transplanted from the Greek— such as Elepstdrarius 
— Ebistus, — or are evident blunders of the stone-cutters, as Eos. for Cos. 

* L,4. « p. 1582. 

' The only examples of E in the older inscriptions are — 1. In the epitaph on 
Cnaeus Sciiio Hispanus, where we read SL. IVDIE, i. a., SdkSnu tudicandiSf and, 
2. In the S. C. regarding the Tibortines, where the word KASTOBVS, «. e., CattoriSf 

OCCOTB. '^ 
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Q. 

We liave seen that Q, or Eoph, or Eoppa, was a constitnent of the 
Hebrew, Phoenician, and early Greek alphabets ; and it seems from the 
first to have belonged to the Latin alphabet also. There is no foundation 
for the assertion made by some of the grammarians, that it was introduced 
at a late period, and was merely an abbreviation for the combination 
CV.' 

Q, as we have already stated, disappeared at an early period from the 
words of the Greek language, and was retained merely as a mark to denote 
the number ninety. 

On the other hand, Q was at all periods employed as a letter by the 
Romans, but only to a very limited extent It was not used except when 
followed by the vowel V, and when V was itself followed by another 
vowel, with which it coalesced, so as to form one syllable, producing a 
sound which, according to Quintilian, was entirely unlmown in Greek, and 
not capable of being expressed in Greek characters. Of this we have 
examples in such words as Q^a, Quae, Qtuiero, Queror, Quintus, Qux)ties, 
Quum, Equa, Inquiro, Liquor, Reliquus — ^in all of which Qu and the vowel 
following coalesce, so as to form one syllable, although the combination is 
not regsurded as a diphthong, and in no way affects the natural quantity of 
the vowel following V. Thus Qu^tor and Quirites are respectively a dis- 
syllable and a tris^lable, with the first short. Inquiro is a trisyllable, with 
the second long. 

We know that in those words in Greek into which Q originally entered, 
such as 9OPINOOS, it was eventually superseded hj K, and it is probable 
that, when enunciated independently, it was not distinguishable m sound 
firom C or E. There is no pretext, nowever, for terming it a superfluous 
letter in Latin, for it seems to have been always employed in preference to 
0, in cases similar to those noticed above, when Y was followed by a vowel 
with which it coalesced ; whereas when V is preceded by C, and followed 
by a vowel, it does not coalesce with the latter, but forms a distinct sylla- 
ble — thus, it is correct to write reliquus — aqua — aequus; not reUcfis^acna 
— aecus; while, on the other hand, we must write acuo — acintur; not aquo 
— aquitur. There are a tew, and onl^ a few, doubtful exceptions, in such 
words as cum (adv.) — cuius — cut — ^which certainly appear, towards the dose 
of the republic, to have been used indifferently witn, if not in preference 
to, the more ancient and correct forms — quom — quoius — quoi. 

But since Q, when pronounced independently, was identical in sound 
with C or K, it was natural that persons not conversant with the strict 
rules of orthography should occasionally employ it erroneously instead of 
C, especially before V, even when V was not followed by another vowel. 
Hence Charisius (p. 83) thinks it necessary to warn his readers that they 
ought to write pecunia^ and not pequnia ; and we actually find this word 

^ See YeL Long., p. 2218, Terent Maur., p. 2399. Hence Mar. Yictor., p. 2452, 
calls Q a nova Utera ; hot in p. 2468 he places k among the original sixteen Gadmeaa 
letters ; and in p. 2469 expressly says, that it was not a letter of Roman invention. 
Isidorus (I., 4) goes so fiir in ignorance as to assert that Q was to be fonnd neither in 
Hebrew nor Greek. 
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Tnitten with a Q in inscriptions (e. g,^ Orell., n. 745) ; so also Qurtius for 
(JuRTius (Orell., n. 8946), and Qulina for Culina (Orell., n. 8802). 
But these mistakes are not common, and there seems to have been rather 
a tendency to supersede Q, even in the regular combination Qu, bj C. 
Thus Friscian (p. 660) gives Arquus — Coquus — Oquulus^Quur — Quum — 
as ardiaic forms of Arcus — Cocua — Oculus — Cur — Cum: and in the S. C. 
de Bacchanalibus we have Oquoltod for Occulto. In several words Qu 
appears in the root, and is replaced bj in the derivative, as Sequor^ Secun- 
dus; Torqueo^ Torcular; QuatiOy Concutio; Alimiis^ AUcubi, Alicunde^ &c.: 
and, on the other hand, we occasionally find Qu in the derivative, while it 
has disappeared from the root, thus — Cunire, Inquinare; Stercus^ Sierqui- 
linium; Colo, InquUinus; Lacus, Laquear; Quercus, Querquetulanus, 

We may proceed to quote a few of the most important passages bearing 
upon the four letters wnich we have now discussed. 

Festus, 8. V. Fbodioia, p. 229, ed, MilUer — 

Prodwia quod praedicunt futura, permutatione G literae, nam quae nunc 
C appellatur, ab antiquis G vocabatur. 

^d again, s, v. Orcum, p. 202 — 

Orcum quem dicimus, ait Yerrius ab anti(][uis dictum Uragum quod et 
y literae sonum per O efierebant : per C literae formam nihilommus G 
usurpabant. See also s. vu. acetarb, quikcentum. 

Auson. Eidyll. XII., 20— 

Haec tribus in Latio tantum addita nominibus E, 
Praevaluit postquam Gammae vice fiincta prius C| 
Atque alium prae se titulum replicata dedit Q. 

Plutarch, Q. iJ., 61— 

K»t yet^ TO K vpog to y tvyytvetav ij^a T»p avTOt;' mj/t yap ixpniffttyro 
T^ y»fifc», KupfiiT^tov 2to/9/oi; vpoat^fvpoproe. 

And again, 66 — 

X»oy Ivo^tQg K»^fit>.tog dvsXtvh^os Ket^fii^iov rov x^mtov yctfctrnv s»- 
/SffXoyrof. 

The date assigned to this divorce varies from B.C. 285 -B.C. 227. See 
Clinton on B.C. 281. 

QuintiL I., vii., 28 Nam et Gaius C litera notatur, quae inversa 

(3 mulierem dedarat ; nee Gneus earn literam in praenominis nota 

acdpit qua sonat. 

Diomed,, p. 417 .^G nova est consonans, in cuius locum C solebat 
apponi, hodieque cum Gaium notamus Caesarenij scribimus C Caesarem. 
Comp. p. 420. 

Mar. Victorin,y p. 2469 C autem et nomen habuisse G et usum 

praestitisse, quod nunc Caius per C. Cneius per On., quamvis utriusque 
syllabae sonus G exprimat, scribuntur. — And predsdy to the same effect, 
Terent, Maur., p. 2402, 2410. 

Again, Mar. Victorin., p. 2459, when speaking of G, says — ^Fro quo 
apud antiques C poni solitum, ut, pro agro Giwino, CaUno; pro Uge, 
lece; acna pro agna; auctio certe ao augendo dicta est; et numeri cum 
Jiabeant C, ut ducenti^ trecenti, sexcenti, G reliqui habent, ut quadringenH, 
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nongenii: [cum G] terdo [qnoque] or^e, at apad Graecos quoqne, poa« 
tmn est C pro G, et sao loco K, post reoeptum U, SQpeiracuam esse ooe{»t. 
—In p. 2468, Marius Victormiis commits the mistake of sapposing that 
the Latin G is the same with the Greek ?, the symbol for the number 6 ; 
while in reality the character in question is merely one of the forms oiihe 
Diffamma. 

fi; will be obserred that Marius Victorinns, in the passage quoted above, 
says that K became superfluous after the introduction of C. We shall 
find that the same opinion was held with regard both to K and Q by 
several of the grammarians who precede him. 

QuintiL I., vii., 10. — Nam Kquidem in nullis verbis ntendum puto, nisi 
quae significat etiam ut sola ponatur. Hoc eo non omisi, quod quidam 
earn, quoties A seauatur, necessariam credunt : quum sit C litera, quae 
ad onmes vocales vim suam perferat. 

A^n, I., iv., 7. — At ^rammatici saltern omnes in banc descendent rerum 

tenmtatem : desintne ahquae nobis necessariae literae an rursus 

aliae redundent (praeter illam aspirationis notam, quae, si necessaria est, 
etiam contrariam sibi poscit) ut K <juae et ipsa quorundam nominum nota 
est, et Q, cuius similis eflectu specieque, nisi quod paulum a nostris obli- 
quatur, Koppa, apud Graecos nunc tantum in numero manet : et nostra- 
rum ultima X, qua tamen carere potuimus, si non quaesissemus. 
. Again, XII., x., 30, when speaking of Q, he observes — ^Duras et ilia 

r** bas fiudt, quae ad coniungendas demum subiectas sibi vocales est utilis, 
mpervacua ; ut equos hac et equum scribimus ; quum etiam ipsae hae 
vocales duae effidunt sonum, qualis apud Graecos nntlus est, ideoque scribi 
illorum litteris non potest. 

Diomed,^ p. 417, when describing the consonants — Ex his quibusdam 
supervacuae videntur K et Q^ quod C litera harum locum possit implere, 
sed invenimus in KaUndis^ et quibusdam similibus nominibus, quod K 
necessario scribitur : et quod secundum consuetudinem Q scribitur, cum 
in una eademque syllaba V litera antecedat, et habeat sibi adiunctam aliam 
vocalem, ut, Quirinus. 

And again, p. 419 — K consonans muta supervacua, qua utimnr quando 
A correpta sequitur, ut, Kalendae^ Kaputy Kalumniae. 

Prigdan^ L, p. 543. — E enim et Q quamvis fi^ura et nomine videantur 
aliquam habere difierentiam, cum C tamen eandem tarn in sono vocum, 
quam in metro continent potestatem : et K quidem penitus supervacua est, 
nulla enim ratio videtur cur, A sequente, E scnbi debeat. Carthago 
enim et Caput, give per C sive per K scribantur, nullam fiu^iunt, nee in 
sono nee in potestate, eiusdem consonantis diflerentiam. Q vero propter 
nihil aliud scribenda videtur esse, nisi ut ostendat sequens Y, ante alteram 
vocalem in eadem syllaba positam, perdere vim literae in metro. 

Again, p. 644. — Auctoritas quoque tarn Yarronis quam Macri, teste 
Censorino, nee K nee Q neque U in numero adhibet literarum. 

TerentScaur,^p» 2252. — K quidam supervacuam esse litearam iudicave- 
runt, quoniam vice illius fungi C satis posset, sed retenta est, ut quidam 
putant, quoniam notas quasdam significaret, ut Kesonem, ut Kaput^ et 
Kalumniam et KaUndaa, He ad£, that the ancients never used this 
letter except when it was followed by A. 

On K, Q, see abo Yal. Prob., p. 1486; Donat, p. 1737; Serg.y p. 
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1828; Cledon., p. 1883; Mar. Victor., p. 1945; Vel. Long., p. 2218; 
Terent. Maur., p. 2400. 

F,V. 

The consonants F, Y, deserve especial notice, since they are the repre- 
sentatives in Latin of a Greek letter, on which the researches and 
controversies of the learned have bestowed no small celebrity — the Acolic 
Digamma. 

. No scholar now imagines that Latin was derived from the Aeolic dialect 
of Greek, and scarcely any one doubts that the Greek language, the Latin, 
and various branches of the Teutonic, had a common parent. OEsrtain 
consonants existed in this ancient tongue, which, gradually, were either 
lost or modified in some of those which sprung from it, and among these 
was a strong, rough labial, which is still extant m many old Greek inscrip- 
tions and coins, which was unquestionably still in use, partially at least, m 
the time of Homer, but subsequently disappeared from almost all the 
dialects except that of the Aeolians, by whom it was both written and 
pronounced long after it had been dropped by the other Greeks, except 
as a mark of number. 

From this circumstance, the later grammarians, who supposed it to be 
peculiar to this dialect, attached to it the epithet of Aeolic, while they gave 
it the name of ^^ J)igamma,^^ from its form, which is that of two Gammas, 
one placed above the other, F. 

Its proper appellation is Van, the name which it has in the Hebrew 
alphabet, and which it bore among the Aeolians. — (See Priscian, p. 646.) 

There is a well known passage in Dionysius of HaBcamassus,* where it is 
described as a Gamma with two horizontal lines joined to the perpendicular. 

Tot/ro V ^v uovtp yttfAftm, ^tTtau it/ /ce/«ir i^^^v fvi^ivyvvfuevop ratif 

So also Agnaeus Comutus, quoted by Cassiodorus' — 
Est quaedam litera in Fliterae speciem figurata, quae digamma nominatur 
quae duos apices ex Gamma litera habere videtur. 

This description completely corresponds with its appearance upon 
ancient monuments, where it is for the most part found under the shape 
jP, or F* thas presenting a complete type of the Homan F. 

The fact that many of the forms of the ori^al language, especially 
those connected with this letter, were preserved in the Aeolic dialect and 
also in Latin, gave rise to the erroneous opinion alluded to above, that 
the latter was derived from the former. Tnis circumstance also renders 
Latin of great use to the Greek scholar, by enabling him to enlarge with 
certainty the scanty list of words once written with the Digamma, which 
he can collect from ancient monuments ; while, at the same time, it is in 
the highest degree interesting to the Latin philologer, by enabling him to 
trace, distinctly, the connection between the two languages, in many cases 
where the ordinary rules of etymology would have afforded little assistance. 

We shall now proceed to point out the different aspects which the Di- 
gamma assumes in Latin, adding a few examples in each case, the number 
of which may be easily increased by the intelligent student. 

* A. R. L, 20. « P. 2282. 

* For this and its other shapes, see Boeckh, Corpus Intcr^, Graeo, 
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1. The Digamma is represented bj F in seyeral Latan words, trbile it 
has totallj disappeared from the corresponding Greek ones. 

Thus, hywftki or ^y«, is the same with FnmQo} 

fiyt» ^ — — F^rigeo, 



softer labials, x, /3, 9, we fin^ 


1 in Latin the old rou^ F. 


Thus, s-XfMi, xXfxTOf, 


ft • 


Flecto. 


vuptt, ropos, 


» • i 


Foro (to pierce). 
Frutex, Fructus. 


/Spv«, 


• * 


fiptf^i 


• 


Fremo. 


0*^f 




Fero. 


^hryot (Dot. ^«yoe)i 


• 


Fagus. 


0nftii (Dor. ^»f««e). 




Fama. 


^ty/ta, ^^tfcftu^ . 




Flamma. 






Fuga. 
FoEum. 


^IMH, 




Fni. 


^p (Aeolic form of 


hf), '. '■ 


Fera. 


0paTnp^ 




Frater. 


^p, 




Fur. 


3. But the Digamma appears in Latin i 


most frequently as the oon- 


sonant y. 






a. Atifa 


le beginning of 


a word. 


Old Oreek. 


Later Greek. 


Latin. 


Ff/2«», 


f/2«. 


Video. 


FuTtpet^ 


hreprnj 


Venter. 


Ffovspot^ 


iovtpoi. 


Vesperus. 


FfffT/OC, 


itriety 


Vesta. 


Fjj/i, 


«f. 


Ver. 


^/f 


'>' 


Vis. 


Ftop^ 


/or, 


Viok. 


FoiKOty 


OlXOf, 


Vicus. 


Fotifos, 


o/jrOf, 


Vinum. 


b. In the middle of a ' 


MTord. 


tdFtiif^ 


«/4»y, 


aeViim. 


dFoppotf 


lio^irOf, 


aVemus. 


Ax»iFotf 


*A;C«io/, 


AchivL 


liFof^ 


)/or. 


diVus. 


KkaFit^ 


xX«2f, 


daVis. 


waFvt't 


»*vt^ 


naVis. 


6 Fit, 


Ottf 


oVis. 


vTiFfi^ 


vXn, 


silVa. 


aFoM, 


^oy. 


oVum. 



* F0fi^t was tued by the Aeolian Alcaens, aoeording to Tiypho. Thiench, 6. 6. 
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c. Both at the beginning and in the middle. 

Old Greek. Later Greek. Latin. 

FfXfF*, f/Ag4», VolVo. 

4. It is sometimes found nnder the still softer form of B. 

x/F«, x/«, biBo. 

We are told* that the ancient forms of 

Hordeum, Hoedus, Hircus, Hariolus, 
were Fordeum, Foedus, Fircus, Fariolus, 

which is analogous to what took place in Greek, where we see the Di- 
gamma passing into the aspirate, in such words as eovipof, isrm^ ' Exi »if . 

Several words occur in Homer in which the Digamma appears to be 
assumed or omitted according to the convenience of the poet. Of this we 
find an apt illustration in Latin, where 

Cupivi and Cupii, 
Petivi ... Petii, 

Audiverant ... Audierant, 
Amaverunt ... (Amaerunt) Amarunt, 

and the like, were in use at the same time, the V being retained or re- 
jected at pleasure. 

We have thus seen that when the Digamma disappeared firom the more 
highly cultivated dialects of Greek, traces of its former presence remained 
in the softer sounds of ^, «-, /8, while in other cases it vanished totally, or 
left its shadow only in an aspirate. 

It not unfrequently passed also into the vowel T. 

Thus, /Sovf, /3oor, which in Latin is bos, bovis, 

was manifestly /SoFr, /SoFof, the Latin losing all trace of the Digamma in 
the nominative, and recovering it in the genitive, while exactly the re- 
verse takes place in the Greek. 

So the V in Ax/^^^^ivfi OZvvvtvsf is the remnant of the Digamma which is 
lost in Achilles, Ulysses. 

Now, precisely the same changes took place internally in the Latin 
language itself, the consonant V passing frequently into the vowel Y. 
Thus we have — 

Faveo, &vitor, fautor; 

Lavo, lavatus, lautus ; 

Navis, navita, nauta ; 

and this fact> is particularly valuable, as it serves to explain the poetical 
licenses (which have been noticed in the body of this work, under tne head 
of Archaisms), by which sUvae^ solvunt^ evolvam, pervolvent, &c., are 
scanned as siluae^ soluunt, evoluam^ pervoluent, &c. 

The Digamma, under its proper form, was always a consonant : so was 
the Roman F. But the Roman character V discharged the functions of 

* QuintiL L, c. 4 ; Temitins Scann^s, p. 2260 ; Vdius Longas, p. 2230. 

» Thiersch, G. G. § CLVIII. 
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two distinct letters, a consonant and a vowel ; when a consonant, it re- 
presents the Digamma — ^when a vowel, it corresponds to our own U. 

Agnaeus Comutits, in the compilation of Cassiodoms, Putsch., 2282.—^ 
Nos hodie V literam in duarum. literarum potestatem coegimus; nam 
modo pro dieamma scribitur, modo pro vocisdi. Vocalis est cum ipsa 
per se est. Hoc enim cum caeteris quoque vocalibus patitur. Si cum 
alia Yocali, digamma est, quae est consonans. 

The Emperor Claudius endeavonred to reform his native language by 
restricting V to the discharge of its duties as a vowel, and restoring the 
discarded Digamma in the form of an inverted F, to supply the place of 
y as a consonant. 

This is noticed hj Quintilian L, c. 7, when treating of this subject. — 
Nee inutiliter Claudius Aeolicam illam ad hos nsus A fiteram adiecerat. 

And Prisdan, p. 545, ed. Putsch. — Y vero loco consonantis posita 
eandem prorsus in omnibus vim habuit apud Latinos quam apud Aeoles 
digamma. Unde a plerisque ei nomen hoc datur, quod apud Aeoles habuit 
olun digamma, id est, Van, ab ipsius voce profectum, teste Yarrone et 
Didymo, qui id ei nomen esse ostendunt ; pro quo Caesar banc figuram K 
scribere voluit ; quod quamvis ill! recte visum est, tamen consuetudo an- 
tiqua superavit. 

Accordingly, we find an inscription engraved during the reign of Clau- 
dius, as follows :-— 

TI. CLAYDIYS. 

DRYSI. P. CAISAR. 

AYG. GERMANICYS. 

PONT. MAX.TRIB. POT^ 

Vm. IMP. XVI. COS. IV. 

CENSOR. P. P. 

AYCTIS. POPYLI. ROMAN!. 

FINIBYS. 

POMERIYM. 

AMPLIA jrr. TERMINA^T. QYE. 

However, subsequent inscriptions confirm the assertion of Priscian, that 
the innovation was speedily abandoned, although we again find in an 
inscription of the reign of Yespasian, the word TERMINAiilT, although, 
inconsistently enough, in the same Hne we have ALYEI, where Y is a 
consonant. 

H, 

Possesses the same force in the Latin alphabet as in our own — that of 
a strong aspiration. This was the force of the character in the early 
Greek alphabet also ; but, as we have seen above, it was eventually 
employed to denote Eta^ or long e, the change, accordmg to the commonly 
received account, having been introduced by Simonides of Ceos. 

The ancient Romans employed the aspirate more sparingly than their 
descendants — parcissime ea veteres usi sunt etiam in vocalibus, qaumoedos 
ircosqne dicebant— are the words of Quintilian (I., v., 20) ; and after the 
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tise of the aspirate had become more common, it again fell out of use in 
the decline of the language, as we shall prove below. Hence it comes to 
pass that there are many words, both native and foreign, in which inscrip- 
tions and MSS. sometimes insert, and sometimes omit H, at the com- 
mencement of a word. Thus we find ave^ have ; arena^ harena ; oltis^ 
hobts; aruspexj haruspex; erus^ herus; edera, hedera; ordeum^ Tiordeum; 
arundo^ harundo ; Etruria^ Etruscus, Hetruria^ Hetruscus ; Adria^ Hadria ; 
Annibal^ Amilcar^ Asdruhal, Hannibal^ Hamilcar, Hasdrubcd ; and many 
others. In some of these the pronunciation may hare been always doubtful 
even among the best educated, as in the case of the word humble in our 
own language; and in others H may hkve been written, but not pro- 
nounced, as m honest, honour^ hour, humour, while in many the pronuncia- 
tion may have varied at different epochs. That there was a tendency 
among Koman, as among English provincials, to misplace the aspirate, is 
evident from the words of Gellius (N. A., XV., 6)— rusticus fit sermo si 
aspires perperam ; and what ridicule such blunders brought down upon 
the perpetrators may be seen from the well known epigram of Catullus 
(LXXXn.) :— 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 

Dicere, et insidias Arrins hinsidias. 
£t tunc mirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 

Quom, quantum poterat, dixerat hinsidias. 
Credo sic mater, sic Liber, avunculus eius, 

Sic matemus avus dixerat, atque avia. 
Hoc misso in Syriam, reauierunt omnibus aures, 

Audibant eadem haec ieniter et leviter. 
Kec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba : 

Quum subito adfertur nuntius horribilis: 
lonios fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset, 

lam non lonios esse, sed Hionios, 

In many cases where H occurred in the middle of a word, it was dropped 
or retained at pleasure. Thus mihi and mi; nihil and nil; cohors and 
cors;^ vehemens and vemens; prehendo asidprendo; seem at one period to 
have b^en used indifferently. Agnaeus Comutus, in the compilation of 
Cassiodorus, p. 2286-^ Vehemens et Vemens apud antiques, et apud Cicero - 
nem leso aeque Prehendo et Prendo, Hercute et Hercle, Nihil et Nil ; and 
Eutychius, in the' same compilation, p. 2311, gives as examples of this 
usage — ut veho, traho; vexitraxi; mihi, mi; nihil, nil; prehendo, prendo; 
vehemens^ vemens; et similia. When Quintilian says (I., v., 21) — Inde 
durat ad nos usque vehementer et comprehendere et mihi — ^he seems to indi- 
cate that h was commonly pronounced in these words in his time ; but the 
fashion changed ; for, at a later period, we read in Velius Longus (p. 2229) 

' It is true that cohors is generally used to denote a company of men, and cors for 
a walled enclosnre or court-yard ; but this is not nniversal ; for we find in Ovid, 

F IV 7 

X., X T., Abatulerat multas ilia cohortis avec. 

And in Martial, YIL, liii. — 

Non porcus, non cortis aves, non ova supersunt 

While CHOBS, In the sense of a cohort, is common in insaiptions. 
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— Et de H litera qijaerjtur at in his, vehemena^ reprehendit, oom degan- 

tiores et veementer dicunt, et reprendit secundum primam positionem, 
prendo enim didmus non prehendo; and again, p. 2234«»cum superius de 
aspiratione loauerer ostendi id quoque, ilium sibi locum fecisse, cum alio- 
qum non desideraretur ut in vehemente et reprehenso^ cum tfeemens et 
reprenma sine aspiratione emendatius dicatur. That there was a general 
disposition in the decline of the language to drop the aspirate is sufficiently 
attested b^ Marius Yictorinus Q). ^66), who, when speaking of the use of 
H in certain words, observes — Sed credo vos antiquitatem sequi, sed cum 
asperitas vetus ilia paulatim ad elegantioris vitae sermonisque est limam 
perpolita, sic vos quoque has voces sine H secundum consuetudinem nostri 
seculi scribite, — where there can be little doubt that, when the gramma- 
rian uses the term antiqxiitas^ he does not refer to the earliest epoch of the 
language, when, as we have seen above, the H was very sparmgly intro- 
duoBd, but to the age of Cicero and Augustus, which was abundantly 
ancient relativelv to himself. 

When Quintiuan, as quoted above, says — ^Pardssime ea veteres usi sunt 
etiam in vocalibus ; and when Cicero declares (Orator, XLYIU., § 160) 
— Quin ego ipse, quum scirem ita maiores locutos esse ut nusquam nisi in 
vocali aspiratione uterentur, loauebar sic ut, pulcros^ Cetegos^ triumpos^ 
Kartaginem dicerem, aliquando, idque sero, convicio aurium quum extorta 
mihi Veritas esset, usum loquendi populo concessi, sententiam mihi reser- 
vavi, — ^they mean that, according to ancient usage, H was never employed 
except at the beginning of a syllable, and when followed by a vowel, as in 
Jionestus^ inhonestus^ ntAtZ, and the like. Hence there are no characters in 
the Latin alphabet corresponding to the Greek <I> X, nor, properly speak- 
ing, were the combinations cA, pA, rh, th, ever employed except in foreign 
words, epecially those transplanted directly from tne Greek, such as — 
Charta^ Chirographum, Chlamys, Machina^ Machaera^ Schola; Phalerae, 
Pharmacopola^ Pkilosophus^ Asphodelus, Sphaera ; Ekeda^ BhetoTy Pyrrhus, 
Parrhagius; Thronus^ TJiesaums^ Thyasus^ TTiyrstis, Asthma^ Isthmus^ 
Phaethon^ Diphthongus, Erichthonius^ and the like. 

The natural disinclination of the Romans to an aspirate may be seen 
distinctly in numerous words which, although not transplanted directly 
from the Greek, were derived from a common source. Thus we have — 
dyjc^y ango; pt^syiin^ nebula; dft^u^ amho; vx'i''^ scindo; Xoy^^if lancea; 
di^vi}, apua; U^'keta roti aplusire; (p»yos^ fagus ; ^mf^n^fama; ^vyn^fuga; 
^i/XXov, folium ; (Pf^aty ferOf &c.^ 

Even Greek proper names were at first metamorphosed, in order to get 
rid of the aspirate ; thus Ennius uniformly used the forms Bruges and 
Burrus^ instead of Phryges and Pyrrhus ; * and in the epitaph on Scipio 
(Seep. 249) we find Antioco instead of Antiochum. 

Awards tiie close of the Republic, however, the use of the aspirated 
consonants became more common ; not onlv were they restored to the 
foreign words adopted at an early period, such as Triumpus, Kartago^' but 
were mtroduced into words where they were entirely out of place (erupit 

' These and many other examples are given by Schneider. 
• Cic. Orat, XLVIIL, § 160; QuintU., I., iv., 16. 

' To theee we may, peHiaps, add Brachkmi, which in an old inscription (6mt, p. 
609), appears as BsAOia 
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ntfntttf U8U8) such as pulcher, sepulchrum, chorona^ lachryma^ clientvrumes^ 
praechomes^ and, what seems stranse, even into some Roman proper names, 
such as Gracchus^ Celhegtuty Orchtvius^ Maiho, Otho^ Chaepio — which were 
anciently written Graccus^ Cetegus, Mato^ Oto, Caepio. Some of these 
new forms Cicero, as he tells us, found himself compelled to adopt, while 
others he steadily rejected.^ 

I (J). 

The character I, in the Latin alphabet, possesses, like Y, a double 
power : it is not only a vowel, but, in certain words, when standing at 
the beginning of a syllable, before a vowel, it has the force of a consonant. 
Thus lovis is uniformly a dissyllable, and Julius is uniformly a trisyllable ; 
in both of these I acts as a consonant, and is regarded as such in prosody ; 
Thus in — 

Ante lovem nulli subigebant arva coloni. V. G, I., 125, 
the syllables Ante lov form a Dactyl, without any hiatus : and in — 
Aut ut erunt patres in Julia templa vocati. 0. E, P, IV., v., 21. 

the syllable iit, which is naturally short, is lengthened by position before I. 

Nothing similar to this takes place in GreeS: where 1 is always simply a 
vowel ; but we find an analogy in our own language in the case of Y, 
which acts as a vowel in such words as type^ symptom ; and as a consonant 
in such words as yard^ year, young^ beyond; and just as we cannot distin- 
guish Y, a vowel, from Y, a consonant, by the eye, so the Romans had no 
mark to distinguish I, when used as a vowel, from I, when used as a con- 
sonant. The character J, now frequently employed to represent I, when 
used as a consonant, was, as we have stated in the Pvelimmary Remarks, 
entirely unknown to the Romans, and ought never to find a place in 
the text of the Classics. 

The use of I as a consonant is limited. 

1. We find it at the beginning of certain simple words, and it enters 
into their direct derivatives and compounds. The list is not long : — 

Jaceo and JaciOy Jaculumy &c., Ab' \ Judaea^ Judaei^ JudaicuSj &c. 

/ftf, /tiro, Justus^ JusHnus^ JudeXy 

Judicium^ &c. 
Jugurtha, 
Jungoy Jugum, Jugis, Juncus^ &c., 

Bi-iugus, Quadri-iugus, &c. 
JuUuSy Julianusy &c 
Junius. 

Juno (L e*2 Jovino), 
Juppiter (i. e., Jovis-pater). 
Jurgium, 

JuvOy Juvenis^ Junix, JuvenaUs, &c. 
Juturna, 
Juxta, 



iicioy De-iiciOy Con-^ido^ &c. 
Jam. 

Janusy Jana, Janua, Janitor^ &c. 
Jecur. 
Jeiunus. 

JentOy Jentaculunu 
JocuSy Jocor, &c. 
Jovis, Jugiaiis (i. e^, lovis-glans). 
luba, 
Jubar» 

Jubeo, Jussum^ &c. 
Juvema. 
JtibUo, 
Jucundus, 

> Cic Orat. XLYIIL, § 160 ; QfuntiL L, v., 20. 
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2. I has the force of a oonsonaDt in the middle of a few simple words. 
Thus, «ttf«, c«ti», Autttt, mator, peior^ maius^ i>AtCi which are commonly 
written ejus, eujtts^ hvjtu^ major^ P^jor^ majuSy pejus^ are aU dissyllables, 
pronounced e^yits^ cu-ytu, hu-yus^ ma^yar^ pe^yor^ na-ytiSy pe-yttg — of 
which the ancient orthography was a-tttf, cui-ius^ hui-iuSy mat-tor, pei-ior^ 
mai-itts, pei-ius. 

3. I has the force of a consonant in the middle of a very few words of 
doubtful etymology ; thus we have Baiulo^ Baiulus^ leiuntis— -commonly 
written Bqjulo^ BajuluSy Jejunus, Ejulo is clearly et-ti/o, ulo being the 
root of ulido ; ejero and pejero are certainly derived from luro. 

The use of I with the force of a consonant was, as we have stated above, 
altogether unknown to the Greeks, and hence the Romans never gave to 
I a consonantal power iu words transplanted directly from the Greek — 
thus, lacchus^ lalysus^ Iambus^ lopyx, laifon^ lasonides^ laspis, have the 
same number of syllables in Latin as in the corresponding Greek words, 
^letKxofy *li}AvffOr, ^I«e^/3of, 'la(7v$, 'lafftfv, *I«aov/di}f, ^lacrtf. 

There is an apparent exception to this principle in the Ovidian line 
(MeL v., Ill)— 

Tu quoque, lapetide, non hos adhibendus in usus, 

where not only has the I at the beginning of lapetide the force of a con- 
sonant, so as to save the elision of the final vowel in quogue, but it forms 
one long syllable with the short vowel which follows it. This, however, 
falls under the Poetical License already explained in p. 118; for it will be 
observed that the word ~Idj)etides could not find aplace in a Dactylic line 
unless the regular pronunciation were modified. Elsewhere we have uni- 
formly ^lapeiua (~I«xfroc) as a quadrisyllable and 'lapeOonvdes ('Iclxfrf^- 
jrl^ur) as a heptasyllable — 

Coeumque VopSfimque creat saevumque Typhoea. F. G. L, 279. 

'IdpeOdntdes Atlas fuit, ultima tellus. O. M. lY., 630. 

It must be remarked, however, that although the foreign word luclaetts 
must, in all probability, havepas^d into Latin through the Greek *Ioi/)»/«r, 
we find that die initial I in tudata^ ludaeus, ludaicus, has invariably the 
force of a consonant. 

Incerti ludaea dei, moUisque Sophene. L. P, 11., 593. 

Fersuadere cupit — credat ludaeus Apella. H, S, I., v., 100. 

ludaicum ediscunt et servant et metuunt ius. /. S, XIV., 101. 

If the character J were always used strictly to indicate those cases in 
which I has the force of a consonant, there could be no greater objection 
to its use than to that of the rounded U ; but it has, in many cases, given 
rise to confusion. Thus, we are frequently told that the first syllable in 
ejtis, major J pejar, and the like, is long because in these and similar words 
j has the power of a double consonant — ^the truth being, that in these words, 
according to the ancient orthography, the first syllable was a diphthong ; 
while the introduction of J into such words as Troja^ Trojanus^ Achaja, 
AJaxy is a positive blimder. This will be seen at once, if we consider the 
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various forms of these words in Greek, most of which were adopted in 
Latin. 

Thus we have in Greek Tpom, where 0/ is a diphthong, and hence the 
division of syllables in Latin is Troi-a, Troi-anua, Troi-ugena, in which 
also oi is a diphthong — the pronunciation being 7Vot-a, Troi-antis^ 
Troi'ugena — not Tro-ya, Tro-yanus, Tro-yugena; again, we have in 
Greek, Tp«f, Tp^lr, Tpaot, Tpaiot^ TpaiJtot'y Tpaut, Tpttults ] Tpaiuf, 
'r»m»ht ; and in Latin, Tros, Troes, Trdus^ Trotus, Troicus, TrOtddes. 

Again, in Greek we have Ax»iot, AxclUos, Ax»it or Ax«7/f (sc. y«j), 
AxOlut, Axfiult^h AxSitAhf^ in which it would appear that the second 
syllable of the word was sometimes written as a dipnthon^ «/, and some- 
tunes simply as a long «. The latter form was preferred m Latin, for wc 
generally find AcMtUs^ AcMtcGs, Achdtdy Achais^ Achatds^ Achatdd&s^ 
but also AchaeuSy and the digammatized form Achlvi, 




Examples. 

Ilium et omnis humo fumat Neptunia Troia} V. JE. III., S. 
Trwanas ut opes et lamentabile regnum. F. ^. II., 4. 
Troiugena, interpres divom, qui numina Phoebi. F. jE. HI., 859. 
Huius £ricthonius, Tros est generatus ab illo. 0. F. IV., 33. 
Trosj ait, Aenea, cessas, neque enim ante dehiscent. F. ^. VI.) 52. 
Egressi optata potiuntur Troes arena. F. JS, I., 176. 

' There is a passage in Yeliiis Longus (p. 2219) which might lead one to suppoiie 
that the proper name Aiax was pronounced Ai-yax^ and, therefore, might be correctly 
written with a doable I, as Awtx — £t in pleriaque Cicero videtur audita emensus 
scriptionem qui et Aiiacem et Maiiam per duo ii scribenda existimavit — but I can 
scarcely doubt either that the text is faulty, or that the memory of the grammarian 
failed him, for we read in Quintilian (L, iv., 11) — Sciat enim Ciceroni placuiase AUo 
Maiiamque geminata I scribere — and hence, it is probable that Longus was quoting 
from Quintilian, and not directly from Cicero, and that Aiiax was by mistake substi- 
tated for AUo. We cannot decide the question positively, for the remark does not 
occar in any extant work of Cicero. 

Velius Longus tells us in the same passage, that some grammarians considered that 
Troiia ought to be written with a doable t, and that such persons wrote comiicU with 
three t's — misapprehensions which prove how little the trae doctrine, with regard to 
I, was understood by these persons. 

' T^M« and TVota are invariably dissyllables in the best Greek and Roman poets. 
The only opposing example of which I am aware in Greek is to be found in Soph. 
AL, 1190, where some edd. have T^m«, a trisyllable, but the reading is doubtftil; 
while in Latin, TVdia occurs nowhere as a trisyllable, until we come down to the (so- 
called) Tragedies of Seneca, which cannot be received as authorities, e. ^., 

Mtsit infestos Troiae minis. {SappK^ Senec TVo., 824. 

The forms T^«li» and T^ f «, found in Pindar, may be regarded as atyectivaL 
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person of L. Fapiriiu Crassos, who, be it obaerved^ was contemporaTTi 
with the Appius CUadius spoken of bj Fomponius; and hence we infer 
that it was at this epoch that the introdaction of r into the names PapisH, 
Valesii, Ftisii took place; but had B bc«n before entirely unknown,. 
Cicero would scarcely hare failed to notice a circumstance so curious as 
the introduction of a new letter. 

X. 

X, as we have already pointed out (p. 223), was the last letter in the 
Latin alphabet proper; but the assertions of Isidorus (L, 4), and Fetrus 
Diaconus (p. 1582), that it was not introduced until the Sjge of Augustus, 
are altogether erroneous; for it is found in all the most ancient monuments 
of the language — the Duillian colunm — the epitaphs on the Scipios — the 
S. C. de Bacc^malibus — ^and it must have been inauded in the twenty-one 
letters of Cicero.^ Friscian suggests (p. 540), that its place at the end of 
the alphabet proves that it was an addition to the original number of 
letters, for S, the corresponding character in Greek, stands before 
O, and the same holds good of the Hebrew Samech. But we must 
receive this suggestion with caution; for, according to the same argument,. 
G ought to be the last letter of all, for it certain^ was not adopted until 
after the admission of X. 

It will be observed that the character X does not correspond in iotm 
with the Greek H, to which it is equivalent, but with the Greek aspirate, 
Chi; but this apparent discrepancy is in realitv a proof of the identity of 
the two alphabets at a remote i>mod; for, in tne older GredLinscriptions^ 
H appears under the forms |— i— j , +t X* while Chi was originally 

written \[/« 

When Quintilian says— (I., iv., 9)^-et nostrarum ultima X, qua tamen 
carere potuimus si non quaesissemus — ^he means that X is a double con- 
sonant ; that is, an abbreviated form of two letters combined, rather than 
an independent letter ; and this is the opinion expressed by nearly all the 
old grammarians. Thus Maximus Yictorinus, p. 1945: — ^Ante X literam, 
quae postea in compendium inventa est, rex per gs^ item pix per cs veteres 
scribeoant. There can be no doubt that, in the great majority of cases, X 
stands for CS or GS, as is abundantly evident in such words as dux 
(ducis)^ duxit (ducci)^ Jjslix (felicis), lex (legis), rex (regis), auxit (augeo). 
In some cases the origin of X is not so obvious, as in fiuo^fluxi; struo^ 
Mrtixi; veho, vexi; but the dormant c reappears mjluctusy structor, vector. 
In other words, however, X must represent different combinations. Thus, 
in nitor, nixus s, nisus, it seems to be equivalent to ts (the Hebrew Tsadi), 
in Ulixes {Ulysses, ^Olwraivi), it is equivalent to double s, and so proximus 
may be prossimus or propsimus for propissimus. It is more difficult to 
explain nix, nivis; but as cases occur in which c and v are interchanged, 
we may compare nice, nivis, with vivo, vicsi, and with ntco, and nidOy 
which give conniveo, connioci. 

It bein^ established that X is generally equivalent to CS or GS, it is 
not surprising that we should occasionally find in inscriptions such 

* See above, p. 223, and oompaie Cic. Orat XLY., § 153; Yant) L. L. YIIL, 31. 
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redundancies as iuncxit, coniuncx, ugxor, uxsob, aAXSUM, vixsit, 
and the like, and that in certain compounds the orthography should have 
remained doubtAil, as in exul^ exUio^ exilium, and exsul^ exgiUoy ex^ilium; 
expecto and exspecto; exto and exsto, and the like. 

Y, Z. 

Y and Z, as stated in the Preliminary Remarks, were always regarded 
as purely Greek letters, and not as constituents of the Latin alphabet. 
When Cicero reckons the number of letters at twenty-one, he msjiifestly 
excludes Y and Z ; while Quintilian, as we have seen, designates X as 
nostrarum ultima ; and in another place (I., iy., 7), he speaks in the fol- 
lowing terms of the question which had arisen among grammarians with 
regard to the imperfections of the Latin alphabet — desintne ali^uae nobis 
necessariae literae, non quum Graeca scribimus, turn enim ab itsdem duos 
mutuamur — the two letters here indicated being Y and Z. 

Y and Z, then, are employed exdusively in words taken directly from 
the Greek, and adopted mto the Latin language afler it had been fully 
developed as a distinct tongue, and in some foreign words which became 
known to the Romans through the medium of Greek, the greater number 
of the words in each of these classes being proper names. 

It is impossible to determine the precise period at which these two letters 
came into common use ; but it is natural to suppose that this would take 
place at the period when a knowledge of Greek literature was beginning 
to be widely diffused among persons of education. 

First, with regard to Y. — Y was employed to represent the Greek T, 
under the circumstances described above. Thus it is mtroduced with pro- 
priety into such foreign words as Satyri (2»rv^ot, the woodland deities) — 
Thyntius (®vifitos) — Zephyrus (Zt^voos) — Zacynthus {Z§tKvvBot) — Cyrus 
(Kv^of) — Cambyses (K«^/3i;vuf) ; but in words which are found both in 
Greek and Latin, in consequence of being derived from the common 
parent of both, the Greek T appears sometimes as V, sometimes as I, and 
occasionally is represented by other vowels. Thus Iva, ^vyn, wfis^yviryig^ 
appear as duo^ fuga^ gubemator; vrt/Xof, vhn, as stilus, silva; »Xvm is 
recognized in clueo, cliens, iucliius; lax^vov, in lacrima or lacruvia; ft/f, 
0ly«f/^», ^vXAoy, in nax, ancora, folium ; tKv^f in socer; hence it is inaccu- 
rate to write stylus, sylva, inclytus, lacryma ; but it is a positive barbarism 
to write Satyra instead of Satura or Satira, and to transform the Roman 
proper name Sulla into Sylla, 

It is certain that Y was not employed in the time of Ennius, who, as 
Cicero tells us, wrote Burrus and Bruges,^ adding, that these words were 
written in his day Pyrrhus and Phryges, by the aid of two Greek letters 
(^ and v) — a remark which sufficiently ^proves the statement of Isidorus 
(X., 4) and Petrus Diaconus (p. 1582), that Y was not written i^til the 
age of Augustus. In consequence of the introduction of Y at a compara- 
tively late period, we find that u is retained in a few Greek proper names, 
with which the Romans became acquainted at an early epoch in their 

' Cic. Orat. XLYIIL, § 160. Comp. Cornnt. ap. Caasiod., p. 2286, andDonaUad 
Terent Hecyr. L, u., 8. 

B 
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Gfotefisod would fivide aad arrmge tina — 

Cmidsp Lflses, imr^ite ! K^re Idefcai, Man, ans 
IncdiTerB in pledris! Sttor filrere, Ifsmunr 
Lmiennfis sta barber! Se m m iM ahonei 
Adrdo^ coiict4S6 ! EmidB, Manndr, imrfto 
Tnompe, Trionqw! 

wbidi he ezplaiiis — 

AcCy HOC, Lcm, imrate ! I!^ea Iiieni, Bian, ons mcmTere in plnres (or, 
in nores^I Sator fbrere, Ifaronl liamen BciUs sta fenrere! Semones 
alterm adrocate conctof ! Age, noa, Mswcn, invato. TiimnpeY &c. 

Klansen amngea tfaaa — 

E not, Laaes, inyate 

Nere laerye, Mannar, ana inciiiTere in pleoiis : 

Satnr fnrere, Mars, limen sali, sta berber. 

Senrania allemei adrocapit ccmctoa 

£ noa, Marmor, invato : 

Trinmpe, trimnpe, tiiompe, trhmqw, tiinmpe. 

Whidi he explaina — 

Age* noa. Lares, inrate. Neve, Inem, Mars, sinas incorrere in plnres : 
satnr fnrere. Mars, pede pnlsa limen, sta verb^ : Semones altemi adTo- 
oiUnte eonctos : Age, nos. Mars, inTato. Trinmpe, &c 

The fragnents of the Carmijui Satiomm, of the Leges Regiae^ of the 
first Lex Trtburdda, of the Leges XIL Tabularvm^ and of other pnblic 
documents which hare been preserved by Yarro, Cicero, livy, Festns, 
Anlns Gellius, and the grammarians, are, like the Litany of the Fratres 
Airales, of little yalne in philological researches. The meaning, indeed, 
is, in most cases, quite intelligibly but they haye passed through so many 
hands, and have been evidentljr altered and modified to such an extent, 
both by those who Quoted origmally, and by successiye transcribers, that 
it is almost impossible to place any rdiance upon them when inyestigating 
the early forms of the language.^ 

n^SCBIPTION ON THE BASE OF THE COLUMNA R08TRATA. 

The oldest monument of the Latin language ayailable fi)r critical 
purposes is the inscription engrayed on the base of the Columna Rostrata, 
erected in the Forum, in honour of the nayal victory achieved by Duillius, 
in the year B.C. 259. The tablet firom which the following mutilated 
fragment is copied was dug up, in the year 1565, by labourers who were 
ma&inff excavations at the t)ottom of the Capitoline hill, near the arch of 
Septimius Severus, and it is still preserved in the Museum of the Capitol. 

' The student will find most of the fragments here referred to collected and arranged 
in the nsefttl and convenient compilation by Egger, entitled Laimi Semumu Feluf- 
tiorit Beliqttiae SekOae^ 8vo^ Paris, 1848. 
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We are told by livy (XLIL, 20) that the original pillar was overthrown 
from the foundation (tota ad imum) by lightnins B.C. 172. It was 

Erobably restored forthwith, and appears to have been in existence as 
ite as the time of Servius, the commentator on Yir^ (see G. lU., 29.) 
After carefully examining the tablet in the Capitohne Museum, I feel 
inclined to agree with those scholars who believe that this is not the 
ori^al tablet, but a copy or restoration ; but even if we admit this to be 
the case, it has evidently been copied so carefully that the ancient forms 
have not been lost nor seriously modified : — 

ANO . • • • . 

D .. XEMET. LEGION . . . 

.AXIMQSQVB. MACISTR-TOS L 

VEM. CASTREIS EXFOCIONT. MACEL . . . 
VCNANDOD. CEPET. ENQVE. EODEM. MAC .... 
EMNAVEBOS. MARID. CONSOL. PRIMOS. C 
LASESQVE. NAVALE& PBIMOS. ORNAVET. PA . . 
« . VMQVE. Eia NAVEBOS. CLASEIS. POENICAS OM. . . 
. . VMAS. COPIAa CARTACmiENSIS. PBAESENTE. . . 
• ICTATORED. OL...OM. IN. ALTOD. MJtID. PVC .... 
.... QVE. NA. . . . . T. CVM SOCIEIS SEPTE . . . 
OSQVE. TRIRESMOSQVE NAVEIS X. . . . 
M. CAPTOM* NVMEI cb clo do dco 
. . . TOM. CAPTOM. PRAEDA. NVMEI cccboo 
CAPTOM. AES. cccldoo occldoo cecboo occlow) ccclooo ccclooa 
ocdoda ccclooo cccboo cccboo ccclaoo ccclooo ccclado coclooo 

ccclooa ccclooo ccclooo ccclooo ccclooo 

. . . OQVB. NAVALED. PRAEDAD. POPLOM. 

CARTACINI .... NVO& D. 
...... £1 ... UABx. 

The following is the interpretation given by Giacconius, the deficiencies 
being supplied by conjecture : — 

Caius Duilius Marci filius consul adversum Carthaginienses in Sicilia 
rem gerens Egestanos cognatos populi Romani arctissima obsidione exemit ; 
Le^ones Carthaginienses omnes maximusque magistratus elephantis 
rehdds novem castris efiugerunt; Macellam munitam urbem pugnando 
cepit, inque eodem magistratu prospere rem navibus mari consul primus 
gessit; remigesque dassesque navales primus omavit paravitque diebus 
sexaginta, cum^ue eis navibus classes Punicas omnes paratasque summas 
copias Carthagmienses praesente maximo dictatore illorumin alto man' 
pugnando vidt, trigintaque naves cepit cum sodis, septirememque duds, 

^ The different copies of this inscription taken by different scholars vary slightly, 
some insertingi and some omitting a letter here and there. In the copy given above 
nothing has been admitted whidi is not distinctly l^ble on the tablet as it now 
exists. 
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qumqneremes tmemeaqae naves vi^ti depreflait. Aamin captom nmnini. 
UL M. DCO. Argentom captom praeda numini G. M. Graye captum aes 
Tides semel centena nullia pondo. Triumphoqne navali praeda populum 
R omam i m donavit, captiyos Carthagixuenses ingenuos diizit ante currum, 
primnsque consul de Sicnlis, dasseqne Carthaginiensima triumphayit. 
Earam rerum ergo Senatos Fopulosqae Ronuinus ei hancce colunmam 
posuit. 

BPITAPHS ON THE TOMB8 OF THB 8CIFI0S. 

Li the year 1 616, a stone bearing an epitaph in honour of Ludus Comdius 
Scipio, son of Scipio Barbatus (^. S of the following collection), was found 
at Rome, a short way inside <^ the modem Porta S. Sebastiano, and therefore 
outside of the andent Porta Gapena. Diis rdic is now preserved in the 
Barberini Library.^ More than a century and a-half aftmrards, in 1780, 
workmen engaged near the same spot, in repairing some cellars attached 
to a small mrm, discovered two subterranean chambers, one above the 
other, excavated in the tufo rock. The lower contained a sarcophagus of 
a ver^ graceful form,' and a number of sepulchral inscriptions ; the tenor 
of wmch proved that this tomb was the burial place of the illustrious 
family of the Sdpios, which was known, from the words of Livy, to have 
been situated in this locality.' Hie sarcophagus and the various monu- 
mental tablets, composed of a volcanic stone known by the name of 
Peperino or Marmo AWano^ were carefully collected and transferred to the 
Vatican, where they may now be seen. They immediatdy attracted the 
attention of the learned ; they have been repeatedly copied and illustrated ; 
and the most andent amon^ them are universally recognized as the most 
curious and valuable authonties for the earlier forms of Sie Latin language. 
Ennio Yisconti published, in his Opere Varie^* fao^'Similes of the whole, 
executed, he assures us, with the most minute accuracy (coUa piuminuta 
esatezza), and added an elaborate commentary. These fac-similes we 
have followed as the authority ibr our text. 

No. 1. 

Epitaph on Ludus Cornelius Sdpio Barbatus, who was Consul B.C. 298. 
He was the grandfather of the elder Africanus and of Asiaticus. 
Li front of the lid of the sarcophagua*-^ 

COBNBLIO CN. F, SCIPIO. 
In front of the body of the sarcophagus, in four ]ines«-^ 

COBNELIVa LVCIVS, SCIPIO. BABBATVS. GNAIVOD. PATRE 

PROGNATV& PORTIS. VIR, SAPIENS. QYE^QVOIVS. FORMA. 
VIRTVTEL PARISYMA 

^ Mafiei, AtU. CriL Lapid,, p. 449. Yisconti, Opere Varie, I., p. 2; Milan, 1827. 

^ Almost every one is famlUar with the shape of this monament, in oonseqnenoe of 
the multitnde of ininiatare copies which have, for many years paiiti heen fiibricated 
at Rome, and which are dbpersed all over Europe and America. 

» Liv. XXXVIII., 66, 56. * YoL L, pp. 1-70 ; ed. MHan, 1827. 
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FVIT — OONSCNL CENSOB. AIDIUS. QVEI. FVIT. APVD. VOS — 
TAVBASIA. CISAVNA 

SAMNio. CEPrr — svBiGrr. omne. lovcana. opsidbsqve. 

ABDOVCIT. 

In line second, the plate of Vuconti, which professes to be an exact 
representation of the tomb, gives Virtutei, as above ; while Yisconti, in 
his commentary, makes YiBTpTE to be the reading on the monument — a 
proof that it is most difficult la these matters to arrive at *^ la piu minuta 
esatezza." 

We remark abo that the inscription on the lid is altogether omitted by 
Orelli (No. 550), and that Visconti takes no notice of it in his commentary, 
although it is represented on his plate. 

Another curious circumstance is that, upon a dose inspection of the 
sarcophaffus, it is evident that a line and nearly a-hidf, which originally 
formed the commencement of the inscription, have been chiselled out. 
It would be foolish to hazard a conjecture upon the cause of this. 

It will be observed that four short horizontal marks ( — ) appear in the 
body of the inscription. It has been imagined that these were intended 
to indicate a division into (poetical?) lines, which would thus be distri- 
buted : — 

{Corndiua Lucim Scipio Barbatus Gnaivod Patre Prognatus 
Foriis Vir Sapiensqus 
Quoins "Forma Virtutei Parisuma Fuit 
Consol Censor AidUis Q^ei Fuit Apud Voa 
Taurasia Cisauna Samnio Cepit 
Subigit Omne Loucana Opsidesque Ahdoticit, 

The epitaph, written in the Ladn of the Augustan age, would run 
thus : — 

Comelius Gnaei Filius Scipio. 

C<vnelius. liucins Scipio Barbatus, Gnaeo patre prognatus, fbrtis vir 
sapiensque, ciuus forma virtuti parissima fhtt, Conscd, Censor, AediHs, qui 
fuit apud VOS : Taurasiam, Cisaunam, Samnio cepit, subigit omnem Luca- 
niam, obsidesque abduclt. 

No.2- 

Epitaph on Cornelia, the daughter oC Cneus^ ani wif^ of Hispallus ; — 

AVLLA CORNELIA CNF HISPA. LT. 

This was engraved on the wall immediately above the saiNsophagns of 
Barbatus ; and although we can tell nothing certain of the person to whom 
it refers, it is supposed, from the very archaic form of the characters,, to 
be one of the oldest inscrq>tion8 of the sories. 

Here Visconti in his plate gives CNF, as represented above, but in his 
commentanr he has GNF, and so Orelli^— a discrepancy of some importance 
in a very old inscriptioft. See above, p» 224« 
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Ko.3. 

Epitaph on Lndtis Comeliiis Sdpio, son of Barbatns. He was Consul 
B.C. 260 :^ 

CORNELIO L. F. SCIPIO 
AIDILEa COSOL. CESOR 

HONC. OINO. PLOIRVME. COSENTIONT. R ... 
DVONORO. OPTVMO. FVISB. VIRO 
LYCIOM. SCIFIONE. FILIOS. BARBATI 
CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. HIC. FVET. A ... 
EEC. CEPIT. CORSICA. ALERIAQVE. YRBE 
DEDET. TEMPESTATEBYS. AIDE HERETO. 

In the last line Orelli (No. 552) reads Mbbtto. 
Written in ordinary Latin, the above would run — 

Cornelius L. F. Sdpio, 

Aedilis, Consul, Censor. 
Hunc unum plurimi consentiunt R' ••• 
Bonorum optimum fuisse virum 
Lucium Scipionem. Filius Barbatiy 
Consul, Censor, Aedilis hie fuit a' ... 
Hie oepit Corncam Aleriamque urbem 
Dedit Tempestatibus aedem merito. 

It is evident that the Latinity in this inscription bears a more archaic 
stamp than that in the epitaph on Barbatus. We have above (p. 224) 
pointed out that it is not improbable that the tomb and epitaph of Bar- 
batus may belong to a period considerably later than his death, and there* 
fore that the epitaph on his son may in reality be the oldest in the series. 

No. 4. 

Epitaph on Publius Cornelius Sdpio, son of the elder Afiricanus. He 
was JElamen Dialis, and became, by adoption, tiie fiither of the younger 
Afiicanus, who was, by blood, the son of Aemilius Faullus : — 

QVEL APICE INSI6NE. DIALIS. FLAMINIS. 6ESISTEI 
MORa PERFECIT (T)VA. VT. ESSENT. OMNIA 
BREVIA. HO(N)Oa FAMA. VIRTVS. QVE 
GLORIA. ATQV(E). INGENIVM. QVIBVS SBI 
IN. LONGA. LICV(I)SET. TIBE VTIER. VITA 
FACILE. FACTEI(S> SYPERASES. GLORIAM 
MAIORVM. QYA. RE. LYBENS. TE. IN GREMIY 
SCIPIO. RECIPIT. TERRA. PYBLI 
PROGNATYM. PYBLIO. CORNELI 

^ In line first Orelli (No. 558) has Aficeh and Gessibtei, and in lino 
sixth entirely omits the word facteis. 
In consequence of the tablet having been broken across from top to 

* Supplied by oonjectarB EonumL ' So also qpiid for. 
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bottom, the T in Tua, the N in Hongs, the E in Atque, the I in 
LiouissET, and the S in Fagteis, have been obliterated. 

The above differs but littJe from ordinary Latin. We have '^^^pic^ for 
Apicem^ Gesistei for GessUti, Sei for Si^ Ltcuiset for Licuisset^ Tibe for 
Tibi^ UHer for Uti, Facteis for Factis^ SuperMCs for Superassesy Gremiu 
for Gremium» 

No. 5. 

Epitaph on a youth, Lucius Cornelius Scipio, supposed by some scholars 
to have been the son of Gnaeus Scipio Hispallus, who was Consul b.c. 
176:— 

L. COBNELiyS. ON F. ON. N. SCIPIO. MAGNA. SAPIENTIA 
MVLTASQVE. VIKTVTES. AETATB. QVOM. PARVA 
POSIDET. HOC. SAXSVBl QVOIBL VTTA DBFECIT. NON 
HOKOS. HONORB la HIC. SITVS QVEL NVNQVAM 
VICTVS. EST. VIRTVTEL ANNOS. GNATVS. XX. IS 

L DATVS. NE. QVAIRATI& HONORB 

QVEL MUSfVS. Srr. MAND 

In line sixth Orelli (No. 555) has L Mandatus, and 

at the end of the inscription M . . merely. 

Here we have Posidet for Poisidet^ Quoiei for Quoi or Cut, Quei for 
Qui, Virttttei for Virtuiey Q^airati8 for Quaeratia. » 

No. 6. 

Epitaph on Lucius, son of Scipio Asiaticus : — 

L. CORNELL L. F P N 
SCIPIO. QVAIST 
TR. MIL. ANNOS 

GNATva x xx m 

MORTVOa PATER 
REGEM. ANTIOCO 
SYBBGIT 

Quaist. for QuaesU^ Mortuos for Mortuus, Antioeo for Antiochum, 

No. 7. 

Epitaph on Gnaeus Scipio Hispanus, supposed by some to have been the 
brother of the preceding:— 

CN. CORNBLIVS ON F SCIPIO. HISPANVS 

PR. AID. CVR Q TR. MIL. IL X. VIR. SL. IVDIK. 

X.VIR. SACR. FAC 

VIRTVTES GENERIS MIBIS MORIBVS ACCVMVLAVI 
PROGENIEM GENVI FACTA PATRIS PETIEI 

MAIORVM OPTENVI LAVDEM VT SIBEI ME ESSE CREATVM 

LAETENTVR STIRPEM NOBILTTAYIT HONOR 
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Ib line third Orelli (No. 554) has SAG. FAC. 
SI. ludik. is for stUdbtu (L e., Uiibus)^ tudicandis. 

No. 8. 
Epitaph on a son of the preceding: — 

. . RNEUVS. L, F L. N 
. . . PIO. ASIAGENVS 

COMATVS^ ANNOBV 
GNATVS. XVI 

No. 9. 
Mutihited fragment. 
. . . PIOKSM 
. . . O. ADVEIXEI 

ThK SkSAIVB COXSULTUSl De Bacchanaubus. 

The following curious document is the celebrated S. C. de Bacchanafibus, 
the history of ^hich is to be found in Xivy, Bk. XXXIX.^ 8-16. It was 
passed B.C. 186. The copy given belov was found upon a bronze tablet, 
dug up in the southern part of the kingdom of Na^^, itt 1640, and now 
preserved in the Imperial library at Vienna. I have carefuUv compared 
the text with a fac-simile of tJie original, inserted in th^ 7th volume of 
Drakenborch^s Livy, and have preserved the distribution into lines ; — 

MAECIVS. L. F. & POSTVMIVS. L, F. CXIS. SBKATYM. CONSOL- 
VERVIVT. IV.» OCTOB. APVDi AEDElkL 

DVELONAL SC. ARF. M. CJ*AVDL M. F. L. VALERL P. F. Q. 
MINVOI. C. F. DE BACANALIBVS. QVBI. FOIDERATEL 

ESEIVT. ITA. EXDEICENDVM. CENSVEBE. NEIQVI& EORVM. 
SACANAL.' HABVISE. VELET. SBL QVS& 

ESENT. QVEL SIBEL DEICERENT. NECESVa ESE. BACANAL. 
HABERE. EEIS. VTEI. AD. PR. VRBANVM. 

ROMAM. VBNIRENT. DEQVE EEIS. REBVa VBEI. EORVM 
VTRA.» AVDITA. ESENT. VTEL SBNATVS. 

ND8TER* DECERNERET. DVM. NE. MINVS. SENATORBVS. C. 
ADESENT. ... A. RES CX>SI>LEBETVB.* 

^ This is carelessly engraved for N, i. e., N0NI8, A similar slip is seen in the 
preceding woid, CONSOLVERVIVT, fat CONSOLVERVNT; and in the flret 
word of line thiid, ESEIVT for E&ENT. Soch a mistake, however, is tess startling 
in the original document, where the letters are represented by the combination of 
simple strokes without tijis-'thus, IV approaches verv closely to N. 

^ SACANAL seems to be a blunder tv BAGAi^AL. 

■ VrBA is a blunder for VERBA. 

*■ A blunder for NOSTEB. 

' A blonder for OOSOLBRET VR. 
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BACAS. VIB. NEQYIS. ADIESE. VELET. CEIVia BOMANYS. 
NEVE, NOMINVS. LATIN. NEVE, SOCIVM. 

QVISQVAM. NISEL PR VBBANVIL ADIESENT. ISQVE. DE. 
SENATVO& SENTENTIAD. DVM. NB. 

MINVa SENATOBIBVS. C. ADESENT. QVOM. EA, BBS. C080- 
LEBETVR lOVSISENT. CENSVEBE. 

8A0EBDOS. NEQVia VIR ESBT. MAGISTEB. NEQVE. TIB* 
NEQVE. MVLIEE. QVISQVAM. ESET. 

NEVE. FEOVNIAM. QVISQVAM. EOBVM. OOMOINEM. . ABVISE. 
VELET. NEVE. MAGISTBATVM. 

NEVE PBOMAGISTBATVO. NEOVE,^ VIBVM NEQUE BIVLIE- 
BEM. QVIQVAM. FECISE. VELET. 

NEVE. POSTHAC. INTER SED. C0NI0VBA8E NEVE. COM- 
VOVISE. NEVE. C0NSP0NDI8E. 

NEVE. CONPBOMESISE. VELET, NEVB. QVISQVAM. FIDEM 
INTER SED. DEDISE. VELET. 

8AGBA. IN. DQVOLTOD." NE. QVISQVAM. FECISE. VELET. 
NEVE. IN. POPLICOD. NEVE. IN. 

PBEIVATOD. NEVE. EXSTBAD. VBBEM. 8ACBA. QVISQVAM. 
FECISK VELET. NISEL 

PR VBBANVM. ADIESET. ISQVE, DE. SENATVQS. SENTEN- 
TIAD, DVM. NE. MINVS. 

SENATOBIBVS. C. ADESENT. QVOM. EA. BBS. COSOLEBBTVR 
lOVSISENT. CENSVEBE, 

HOMINES, PLOVS. V. 0INV0B8EI. VIBEL ATQVE. MVLIEBEa 
SACBA. NE. QVISQVAM. 

FECISE. VELET. NEVE. INTER IBEL VIBEI. PLOVS. DVOBVS. 
MVLIERIBVa PLOVS. TBIBVS. 

ABFVISE, VELENT. NISEL DE. ?B. VBBANL SENATVQSQVE. 
SENTENTLAD. VTEL 6VPBAD. 

SCBIPTVM EST. HAICB. VTEL IN. CONVBHTIONID. BXDEI- 
CATIS. NE, MINVa TBINVM. 

NOVNDINVM. SENATVOSQVE. SENTENTIAM. VTEL SCIENTES. 
ESETIS. EOBVM. 

SENTENTIA. ITA. FVIT. SEL QVE& ESENT. QVEL ABVOBSVM. 
BAD. FECISENT, QVAM. SVPBAD. 



> A blander fiir NEQVE. 

' A blmidflr for OQV0LT0D» L e.» oocvfio. 
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SCRIPTVI^ EST, EEI& REM. CAPVTALEM. FACIENDABL CEN- 
SVERB. ATQVB. VTEI. 

HOCE. IN. TABOLAM. AHENAM. INCEIDEBETia IT A. SENATVa 
AIQVOM. CENSVIT. 

VTEIQVE. BAM. FIGIEB. lOVBEATIS. VBEL FACILVMED. 
GNOSCIER. POTISIT. ATQVE. 

VTEI. EA. BACANALIA. SBL QVA. 8VNT. EXSTBAD. QVAM. SEL 
QYID. IBEL SACBL EST. 

ITA. VTEL SVPRAD, SCRIPTVM. EST. IN. DIEBVS. X. QVIBVS. 
VOBEI& TABELAI. DATAL 

ERVNT. FACUTI& VTEL DISMOTA. SIENT. IN AGRO. TEV- 
RANO. 

(Q*) Marcius Ladi Filius, Spurius Postumius Lucii Filius, Gonsules, 
Senatum consuluerunt Nonis Octobris apad aedem Bellonae. 

rScribendo adfiierunt M. Claadins Marci Filius, Lucius Valerius Publii 
Filius, Q. Minucius Caii Filius.) 

De Bacchanalibns qui foederati essent, ita edicendum oensuere. Ne 
quis eorum Bacchanal habuisse yelit. Si qui essent, qui sibi dicerent 
necesse esse Bacchanal habere, iis uti ad rraetorem Vrbanum Romam 
venirent, deque iis rebus ubi eorum verba audita essent, uti Senatus noster 
deoemeret: dum ne minus Senatoribus centum adessent, quum ea res 
consuleretur. 

Bacchas Vir ne (|uis adiise velit Civis Romanus, neve Nominis Latini, 
neve Sodorum qmsquam, nisi Praetorem Vrbanum adiisent, isque de 
Senatus sententia, dum ne minus Senatoribus centum adessent, quum ea 
res consuleretur, iussissent, censuere. 

Sacerdos nequis yir esset, Magister neque Vir neque Mulier auisquam 
esset, neve pecuniam quisquam eorum communem habuisse yelit, neve 
magistratum, neve pro magistratu, neque virum, neque muliensn quis- 
quam fecisse velit, neve posthac inter se coniurasse, neve convovisse, neve 
conspondisse, neque compromisisse velit, neve quisquam fidem inter se 
dedisse velit. Sacra in occulto ne quisquam fecisse velit, neve in publico 
neve in privato, neve extra urbem sacra quisquam fecisse veut, nisi 
Praetorem Vrbanum adiiset, isque de Senatus sententia, dum ne minus 
Senatoribus centum adessent, quum ea res consuleretur, iussissent, censuere. 

Homines plus quinque universi viri atque mulieres sacra ne quisauam 
fecisse velit, neve mtenbi viri plus duobus, mulieribus plus tribus, admisse 
velint, nisi de Praetoris Vrbani Senatusque sententia, uti supra scriptum 
est. 

Haecce uti in Conventione edicatis ne minus trinum nundinum, Sena- 
tus<]ue sententiam uti scientes essetis, eorum sententia ita fiiit. 

Si qui essent, qui adversum ea fecissent, quam supra scriptum est, iis 
rem capitalem fiiaendam censuere. 

Atque nti hocce in tabulam ahe-pam incideretis, ita Senatus aequum 
censmt. 

Vtique earn figi iubeatb, ubi fadllime nosci possit. 
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Atque uti ea Bacchanalia siqaa sunt, extra quam siquid ibi sacri est, ita 
uti supra scriptum est, in diebus decern quibus yobis tabellae datae erunt, 
fadatis uti dismota sient in agro Teurano. 

Sekatus Consultum db Tibubtibus. 

The following S.C. was found, we are told, inscribed upon a tablet of 
bronze, at TivcSi, in the sixteenth century. It was for a long period in 
the possession of the Barberini family, in whose library it was seen by 
Ficoroni and Yisconti, in the eighteenth century, but is now lost 

It appears from the tenor of the document that, upon some occasion 
or other, doubts had been cast on the loyalty of the inhabitants of Tibur 
towards Bome, but that the Tiburtes had appeared before the Senate to 
justify themselves, and that the Senate passed this decree, expressing 
their full satisfaction with the statements of the Tiburtes, and the confi- 
dence which they reposed in their good faith. 

Maffei^ expressed an opinion that the inscription was a forgery, but 
scholars in general have pronounced in its favour; and Yisconti' has sup- 
posed, with much probability, that it refers to occurrences which took 
place at the epoch of the Marsian war. Niebuhr, however, in his Roman 
Histortfy* would carry it back to the period of the second Samnite war (b.c. 
806), m which case it would be undoubtedly ^^ the oldest of all Boman 
documents." But while I feel the greatest respect and deference for the 
genius and learning of that illustrious philologist, I must Igok upon this 
as one of those rash and ill-considered assertions in which he was too apt 
to indulge. No one who studies the phraseology of this S. G. could rea- 
sonably suppose that it presented the language in an earlier stage than the 
inscription on the Duilhan column, and uie first two or three epitaphs on 
the Scipios ; while, on the other hand, the forms which it exhibits corre- 
spond very closely with those which we find in three interesting relics, of 
imdoubted authenticity, whidi belong to the last century of the Bepublic 
—the Decree Arbitral of Q- Ai^d M. Minucius Bufus on the boundary 
disputes between the Genuates and Yiturii, pronounced in B.C. 117^; the 
fragments of the Lex Tkoria Agraria^ passed in B.C. Ill ; and the firag- 
ments of the Lex Servilia de Repetundis, passed about b.c. 100 : — 

L. CORNELIVS. ON. F. PR. SEN. CON. A. D. HI. NONAS KAIAS. 
SYB. AEDE. EASTORYS. 

SCR. ADF. A. MANLIYS. A F. SEX. lYLIYa L. POSTYMIYS. S. F. 

QYOD. TEIBYBTEa Y. F. QYIBYSQYE. DE. BEBYS. YDS. PYBGA- 
YISTia EA. SENATYS. 

ANIMVM. ADYOBTIT. ITA YTEL AEQYOM. FYIT. NOSQYE. EA 
ITA. AYDIYEBAMYS. 

> Maflfoi, Art CriL Lcqrid., p. 844. ' loonogr. Rom. I., p. 131, ed. Milan. 1818. 

* YoL iiL, p. 264, EngL Trant., 1842. 

* See Orelli, No. 8121. 

* Correctly edited for the first time by Rudorff^ in the Zekackrift fiHr geachkhtUche 
jRechittBuaenschqft, Band x., 1889. 

' First correctly edited by Klenze, in a work published at Berlin, 4to, 1826, 
entitled^ fhiffmeiUa kgit ServUiae rqtebmdanan, &c. 
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VT. T0& DUXIBTia VOBSia NONTIATA ESSE. EA. N0& ANI- 
MYM. HOSTBVM. 

HON. IN. DOVCEBAICYS ITA. FACTA. ESSE. FROFTEB. £A QVOD. 
8CIBAMy& 

EA. YOS MERITO. NOSTRO. FACEBS. NON. POrVISSE. NEQVE 
VOS DIGN08. ES8E. 

QVEt FACEBETia NEQVE. ID. VOBEIS NEQVE fiEL POFLICAE. 
V08TBAE. 

OIIILE. ESSE. FACEBE. ST. FOSTQVAM. VOSTBA. VEBBA. SB- 
NATV8. AVDIVIT. 

TANTO. MAGIS ANDiVM. NOSTBVll INDOVCDCVS. ITA VTEI. 
ANTE. 

ABBITBABAMVB. DE. IEI8. BEBVS. AF. VOBia PEOCATVM. NON 
ESSE. 

QVONQVE. DE. EIEia BEBVS. SENATVEL PVBGAtI ESTIS. 
CBBDIMVa VOSQVE. 

ANDiVM. VOSTEVM. INDOVCEBB OPOBTET. ITEML VOS. PO- 
PVLO. 

BOHANO. FVBOATOS. FOBE.> 

Niebuhr imagmes tliat the L. ComeUos named above is no other than 
the Lndus Cornelius Sdpio Barbatus, irhose epitaph stands first among 
the monuments of the Sapios. 

- The decree of the Minudi, the Lex Thoria and the Lex Senrilia, are 

too long for insertion ; but we earnestly recommend them to the attention 

of the student. We shall conclude witn a short *^ Dedicationis Formula,** 

found at Capua, which belongs to the same period as the Lex Tkoria and 

the Lex ServUia^ and presents us with one or two remarkable forms 

(OreUi, No. 2487) :— 

N. PVMIDIVS Q. F. 

M. COTTIVS Q. F. 

M. BPILIV8 M. F. 

C. ANTBACrVS C. F. 

L. SEMPBONIVS L. F. 

P. CICBBBIVS C. F- 

HEISCE MAGI8TBEI8 VENEBVS lOVUE 
MVBVM AEDI FICANDVM COIBAVEEVNT 
PBD. OOLXX: ET LOIDOS FECEBVNT 
SEB. SVLPICIO H. AVRELIO COS.* 

^ The above copy is taken from the work of Visconti, dted abovek He 
^ Void la oopie exactedellnacriptton telle que je Tai prise moi-m6me, en 1790, tnr la 
tablette de bronze que je retroayai panni les restes da cabinet dee pxinoes Baifaeriniy )i 
Borne." 

* The letters Z, M, are oormpt '•.«•, B.c. 108. 



M. BAt5:ClVS 


Q.F. 


N. AKRTV8 


M. F. 


L. HEIOLEIVS 


P.F. 


C. TVCCIVS 


C.F. 


Q VIBIVS 


m» F* 


M. VALEBIVS 


L.F.Z.M.* 
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Where we obflonre Venervs^ Coiravervnt^ Laidos^ for Veneris, duraverunt^ 
Ludoa. 



HI. 

ON THE ANCIENT ORTHOGRAPHY, SO FAR AS QUANTITY IS 

CONCERNED. , 

One of the chief obstades which embarrass a joung scholar in acquiring 
a knowledge of Latin Prosody, and in composing Latin verse, is the diffi- 
culty of remembering the quantity of syllables, when it depends upon 
authority only, since these exceed in number those for which any rule can 
be laid down. But this difficulty would have had no existence, if either 
the Romans who lived during the bright period of their literature had 
preserved the ortho^aphy of uieir rude ancestors, or if, on the other hand, 
the true pronunciation had been transmitted to us in all its purity. In 
the former case the quantity of all syllables would have been made known 
to us by the eye, and in the latter case by the ear. 

But although the ancient method of writing disappeared almost imme- 
diately after the establishment of the language in a settled form, and 
although the wildest t)ieorist can scarcely bdieve that he pronounces Latin 
as it was rolled forth by Cicero when he denounced tne traitor in the 
Senate-house, or by Virgil when he recited his Geormcs to Augustus ; yet 
it will be not merely interesting, but practically useful, briefly to state all 
that we know, or can safely infer upon these two topics ; and drst, as to the 
Ancient Orthography. 

The old grammarians explidUy state, that in the earliest times long 
jvlkblai were datingnklied in writing, by doubling the vowel. Thw, 
Qumtilian — 

*^ Semivocales non geminore, diu fuit usitatiBsimi moris : atoue e con- 
trario, usque ad Acdum et ultra, porrectas syllabas geminis, ut oiid, voca* 
libus scripsere."^ Again, Marius victorinus — 

*^ Naevius et livius, cum longa syllaba scrib^ida easet, duaa vocales 
ponebant, praeterquam quae in 1 litenun indderant, hanc enim per £ et I 
scribebaat."* 

Ludlius seems to have beeb one of the enemies of this custom, for in 
his Satires' he expresses his determination to reject the practice of doubling 
the vowels — 

A primum est ; hinc indpiam, et quae nomina ab hoc sunt. 
A, primum longa et brevi* syllaba ; nos tamen unum 
Hoc fikciemus, et uno eodem, ut diximu\ pacto 
Scribemus Pacem, Placide, lanum, Aridum, Acetum. 

That is, he will write Pacem, lanum, Aridum, which have the A long, 
in the same manner as Placide and Acetiim, which have the A short. The 
best commentary wacan have upon these assertions of tiie grammarians, 

> L, vii., 14. « P., 2466. • Lib. IV., frag. 1, 
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is to be found in ancient inscriptions, some of which were carred before 
these changes had been introduced, while in others tiie old forms were 
retained tmt)ugh ignorance or contempt of the new system. We diall 
take one or two specimens of the manner in which each yowel is found 
represented when its quantity is long. 

1. A. We find in different inscriptions in the collection of Gruter 
aa; Paastores;* Thbaacvm;' Vaakvs;* Faato;' for fi, pastor es^ 
Thracum^ Varus; Fato: so also in Fabretti— Faato' Naatam;* iovfato 
natam; and in some old MSS. of Horace, in Ep. I., iy., Vala is written 
Vaala. 

2. £. The double £ is uncommon; we have, however, Seedes' for 
sedes, and Lipsius' quotes from a coin Favstys Feeux for Faustus Felix, 

Long E is sometimes represented by t^^e diphthong OE, as in Ephoebo ;^ 
FoEiJCi ; ^* Fboscoenium ; " for ephebusy felici, proscenium. 

3. I. It does not appear to have been the custom to double long I, but 
its quantity was expressed in writing in two different ways. 

a. By increasing its length so as to make it overtop the other letters ; 
thus, on the Duillian Tablet : — 

PbImos ; GabtaciniencIs ; MabId ; for primosy CarihaginienSiSy man: 
This was, in fact, merely an abbreviation for the double I, for which it 

repeatedly occurs even in the age of Augustus ; thus, on the Monumentum 

Ancyranum ; — 
MunicipIs; StipendIs ; GolonIs ; for municipiiSy stipendiiSy coloniisykc. 

b. In the greater number of instances, long I was expressed by the 
diphthong El ; thus, on the Duillian Tablet : — 

Lecioneis ; Gastbeis ; Glaseis ; for Legionis (ace. pl.)» castrisy classis 
(ace. pi.) ; so also on the tomb of Sdpio Barbatus : — 

ViBTVTEi ; QvEi ; for Virtutiy Qui, A great many examples will be 
found in Gruter, c. g.^ Ibei ; " vbei ; " vtei ; " opebei ; ** ceivis ; ^* BrrvB ; " 
iPSEivs ;" DBicrro ;" &c., for i&i, wftf, itfl, operlj ciuw, ttur, ipHus^ dicitOy 
&c. 

We find this mode of spelling still in use in the age of Augustus. On 
the Mon. Anc^. we observe, Qvadbigeis; Laybeis; for quadrigis^ 
lauris; on the Genotaphium G. Gaesaris, Deyicteis, for devictis^ &c. 

Hence the constant confusion both in MSS. and printed copies of the 
classics, with respect to the nominatives and accusatives plural, masculine 
and feminine, of the third declension. The termination was originally cts, 
and firom this sprang the two others in is and es, accordms as £ or I was 
dropped. In the best MSS. of Plautus, we find indifferently — 

Aedeis, Aedes^ Aedis, 

And both of the more recent fomis often occur in the same inscription. 
Thus, on the Mon. Ancyr. : — 
Infebentis ; Md^obis ; Gybylis ; Plybis ; Agentis, &c, for tn/er- 

» DCXXIX., lin. 29. » CL., 7. » CCCCLXXX., 6. * CLXXI.; 8. 

* MXLVL, 6. • Fabrett, 421. ^ Grut, CLXXI., 8. » De rect L. L. pron. 

• Gruter, DCLXXXIX., 4. ^« CCLXXIIL, 6. " CLXVIIL, 10. " CGI V. 
" CLXXI., 8. " CCVL, 2. » CCVL, 2. " CCVL, 2. " CLXXI., 8. 
» DXLL, 7. ^ CCVI., 2. 
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entes^ minorea^ curules^ plures^ agentes ; and, on the other hand, Fines ; 
Gentes ; Reoes, in the ordinary shape. 

4. O does not appear to have been doubled, at least we find no trace of it. 

6. V. Long V is represented in various ways. 

a. It is doubled in Mwcius ;* Iws ;* coNVENTVva ;' domvvs ;* arbi- 
TRATVV;* PECULATVV,' &c., £oT MuciuSj M«, conventus, domus, aUtratu, 
peculatu, &c. 

h. More usually by the diphthong OV, which was the sound of long V, 
as we shall see in next section. Thus, on the tomb of Barbatus, Lovcana, 
Abdovcit; for Lucaniam^ abdudt; so also Lovget;' Iovsit;* Iovse- 
runt;* Indovcebamus ;^'' Ob Iniovrias Iovdicati," &c., for Lugety 
iUssity iusserunt, inducehamtis^ 6b iniUrias, iudicati, &c. 

c. The diphthong 01 is found instead of long V ; thus, on the tomb of 
Lucius Scipio, son of Barbatus, Omo, Ploirvme, for unum, plurimi ; so 
also coiRAViT ;" loidos ;" Moinicepieis ;" Oitile ;** for curavit^ ludos, 
municipiiSy utiles &c. 

d. In like manner OE sometimes represents long Y, as Oetantur ; ^* 
poenibitvr ; " coeravit ; " oetier ; " for utantur^punibitury curavit, utter; 
and on the Duillian Tablet, poenigas for punicas. 

In Flautus, all the best MSS. have Moenitum,^ Admoenire " Admoe- 
rdvi ; " for munitum^ admunire, &c. ; and the form moenia was always retained. 
So in Pomoerium we detect moerus^ the ancient shape of mums, and ex- 
amples of the same kind might be multiplied to a great extent. 

After the method of doubling long vowels, or representing them by 
diphthongs, was abandoned by literary men, long vowels were distinguished 
by an Apex, that is a straight horizontal line placed above them ; the 
mark which is still used in books on Prosody, to dbtinguish long syllables. 
Isidorus" says; — 

"Inter figuras literarum et Apices veteres duxere. Est autem linea 
iacens super literam aequaliter ducta." 

The apex was next discarded fi*om general use, and attached to those 
words only which were spelt in the same manner, but differed from each 
other in meaning and (][uantity. Quintilian, ** — " Ut longis syllabis onmi- 
bus apponere apicem ineptissimum est, quia plurimae, natura ipsa verbi 
quod scribitur, patent : sic interim necessarium, cum eadem litera alium 
atque alium intellectum, prout correpta vel producta est, facit ; ut malus 
utrum arborem significet an hominem non bonum apice distinguitur. Palus 
aliud priore syllaba longa, aliud sequenti significat. Et cum eadem litera 
nominativo casu brevis, ablativo longa est, utrum sequamur, plerumque 
hac nota monendi sumus." So too, Terentius Scaurus, ** — " Apices ibi poni 
debent ubi eisdem Uteris aha atque alia res significatur, ut Venit et Venit; 
Legit et Legit.^^ 

Moreover, when the doubling of the vowel fell into disuse, another 

*CCII. •DCXXVIIL »LXXXm., 4. * CVL, 13. * CCIV. 

• DCXXVIII. ^ MLIV., 1. • CLXXL, 8. • CCIV. " CCCCXCIX., 12. 
"CCIV. "LIX., 8. "Ibid. "CCIIL " CCCCXCIX., 12. 

" ecu. " DCCCCXL., 7, " LXI., 6. " Festus in. verb. PubUca Pondera, 
» Bacch. IV., ix., 2. " Paeud. I., iii., 150. « Cist. II., ii., 5. 

»• Orig. »* L, vil, 2. *» P., 2264, ed. Putsch. 

S 
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expedient, different from the apex, iras partiallj introduced to mark the 
quantity of long syllables. Hiis was doubling the consonant (it was chiefly 
resorted to in the semi-YOwels, L, M, N, R, S), which immediately fol- 
lowed the long vowel, in words such as summusy nummus, classis. That 
the object of tnose who introduced this practice was to remedy any incon- 
Tcnience which might arise from the rejection of the double Yowd, seems 
probable from the fact, that these two innovations were made almost at 
the same period. We have seen, from a passage in Quintilian, at the 
be^nning of this section, that the doubling of the Ions vowel continued 
until the time of Accius ;^ and Festus' informs us that Ennius frrat intro- 
duced the double consonant: — 

^^Nomen SolitauriUa antiqua consuetudine per unum L enundari 
non est mirum, quia nulla tunc geminabatur litera in scribenda: quam 
consuetudinem Ennius mutavisse fertur." Now, since Accius, in wnose 
time the doubled vowels disappeared, was the immediate successor of 
Ennius, who invented the doubling of the consonant, the above inference 
seems fair. The statement that the double consonant was not known 
until the time of Ennius, is confirmed by the oldest inscriptions. Thus, on 
the Duillian Tablet,— 

Claseis; Svmas; NvifEi; for classes^ summas, nummi; so also on the 
tomb of Scipio Barbatus, PAiasYMA for parissima; and on that of his son, 
FuiSE for Fuisse, &c. 

In some words, such as Classis^ Stanmw, Fuissey the new mode of 
spelling became general, while in others it seems to have depended upon 
fashion, or the taste of the scribe. Henoe we find MSS. constantly fluc- 
tuating between 

iVtunti^ and JVummcu, anciently Novmos. 
LUus and LUtus, — Leitvs. 

Litera andXtV/ero, — Leitera, 

And many othen* 



IV. 

ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that everything connected with 
the pronunciation of a dead language must necessaruy be involved in 
great obscurity, which, firom the very nature of the subject, it is impossible 
entirely to dispeL Several of the old grammarians, indeed, who wrote at 
a period when Latin was stiU spoken over a large portion of the civilized 
world, have left us carefiilly worded descriptions of the manner in which 
the different letters ought to be enunciated, and many of these are, in 
themselves, highly ingenious. But to undertake to explain, in writing, 

* That is to say, did not fall into general disose until then, for it is omitted in some 
words on the Duillian Tablet; but this may, perhaps, be attributed to the changes 
supposed to have been made upon that inscriptiou, when it was copied. 

* In voc. SotilaitnUa, 
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delicate distinctions of sound, is, in most cases, a task as hopeless as to 
endeavour to make a man born blind comprehend the gradations of colour 
in the rainbow. What information do we gain as to the true sounds of 
E and I, or their difference from each other, when we are told by 
Victorinus Afer that — 

E, represso modice rictu oris, reductisque introrsum labiis effertur. 
I, semiduso ore impressisque sensim lingua dentibus vocem dabit. 

And by Terentianus Maurus, that — 

E quae sequitur vocula dissona est priori. 
Quia deprunit altum modico tenore rictum, 
Et lin^a remotos premit hinc et hinc molares, 
I pomgit ictum ^nuinos prope ad ipsos, 
ISJinimumque renidet supero tenus labello. 

And by Martianus Capella — 

E spiritus facit linguft paullo pressiore, 
I spiritus prope dentibus pressis. 

Any one who will take the trouble to make the experiment will find, 
that any of these, or all of them combined, agree perfectly with each of the 
modifications of sound which E and I assume in English words. 

But although the direct testimony of the grammarians is of little use, 
yet their negative evidence is of great value. In no case do they attribute 
more than one sound to each consonant, or more than two to each vowel, 
which seems to prove that the Komans were strangers to those capricious 
variations and unaccountable anomalies, which render the correct pronun- 
ciation of English often perplexing to ourselves, and always hopeless to a 
foreigner. Tne two sounds usuaUy assi^ed to each vowel are the long 
sound and the short sound. We have seen, m the last section, that long vowels 
were, in ancient times, distinguished from short vowels in writing, and this 
circumstance will aid us much in our attempts to determine their true 
pronunciation ; but in so far as the short vowels are concerned, whether 
they differed in time only from the others, or whether the organs of speech 
were compressed in a peculiar manner in enunciating them, are points 
upon which we have no precise information; but since the Ions vowels 
were originally represented bv simply repeating the short vowel, it would 
seem that the difference of time was the principal, if not the only dis- 
tinction. 

In addition to the light thrown upon this subject by the old grammarians, 
we derive considerab^ assistance from inscriptions. It is evident, from 
the numerous memorials of this description which have been preserved, 
that the ancient stone-cutters were a very illiterate race of men, since the 
most palpable errors in orthography perpetually occur. But when we 
find the same blunder frequently repeated in the same or similar words, or 
in letters in similar positions, it is a fair inference that they accommodated 
the spelling to the pronunciation, as we see happen every day among 
ourselves, in the works of common masons and itinerant sign-painters. 
Thus, when we find long V continually represented by OV, in inscriptions 
which were sculptured long after the custom of doubling the vowels had 
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matter, as we might have supposed that OY was similar to the English 
diphthong in lout, chut^ kc 

We pomted out, in the same place, that long Y was sometimes repre- 
sented cry 01 and OE, which seems to imply a connection between them in 
pronunciation. 

But with regard to Y where it occurs short, or is lengthened by position 
only, we cannot speak with the same confidence. That a marked difference 
did exist between long Y and short Y, is expressly stated by Yarro. 
** Quidam reprehendunt quud Pluit et luit dicamus in praeterito et 
praesenti tempore. Falluntur. Nam est, ac putant, aliter, quod in 
praeterito Y dicimus longam, Pluit et luit in praesenti breye.*' bhort Y 
ftequently answers to the Greek T, as in 2t/«, duo; ^vyn, Jitga ; Zt;XX«;, 
SuUa; FetfAvTios, Romulus, &c., and as Quintilian attributes to the latter 
a soft, sweet sound, it may have resembled the u in mute, curate, or perhaps 
the French ti in nuages, plumose. 

But in addition to these, the principal sounds of Y, we ought to remark, 
that it is constantly interchanged wit^ I and O, both in inscriptions and in 
the older forms of the language, Thus, on the Duillian Tablet, we have 
Navebos; Exfociont; ritiMOs; Consol; Captom, &c., for navihus^ 
exfugiunt, primus, consul, captum. HoNC; consentiomt; and several 
others on tne tomb of Scipio. So also, contibernalis ;^ Etriscys;' for 
contubemalis, Etruscus, and on the Monum. Ancyr., Mai^ibiis, Beci- 
FERATis, for manuhiis, recuperatis. So, on the other hand, infymo,' 
8VBI,* STVPVLAB,* &c., for infimus, sibi, stipulae; and consvbrinvs,* 

EPISTVLA,^ NVMENCLATVR," SACERDYS," &C, for COTlSoMnUS, epistola, 

nomenclator, sacerdos, &c. Li every page of Plautus and the older writers, 
- we have Volnus, Voltits, Volgus, Avos, Aequom, Saloos, &c., and in the 
MSS. of writers belon^g to all epochs, and inscriptions of all dates, there 
is a perpetual confusion between maximus and maxumus, proximus and 
proxumus, optimvs and optumus, monimentum, monumentum, and muni^ 
mentum, and many others. 

As to the diphthongs, the method recommended by Erasmus seems to 
be founded upon just principles. He would pronounce each letter of the 
dipiithong separately in the first place, giving the proper sound to each 
vpwel, and then, repeating the word a second time, hurry over the syllable 
containing the diphthong, in such a manner as to run the two vowels 
together, without completely losing either. To practise this with success, 
however, it is necessary that we should, in each case, be acquiunted with 
the true sound of the constituent parts. 

We have already seen that, in all probability, ae differed but little 
firom long e, and the same- may be said of at, which is, in a vast number of 
instances, substituted for ae?^ In like manner, we have pointed out the 

* Gruter. DXL, 9. « CCCXLIX, 6. • CCIV. « DCCLXXVIL, 8. 

* CXXXVIIL • MCVII., 1. ' LXL, 4. " DCXXX., 6. • XXXIV., 6. 
*<* This is seen in aidilis (Gfut LXIX., 11, CXXIX., B),&c; Ami (LIL, 12); 

Caisar (CIX., 7,CXCyi., 4, &C.) Quaistorbs (LIL, 12), for aedilia, aere, Caesar, 
quaatores, not to mention the doable form of the genitive of the first declension in at 
and ae. We arrive at the same oondonon in remarking the uncertainty which 
prevails in the best MSS. between saeadum, paene, caeremoma^ glaeba, &c.y and 
seadum^ pene, ceremonia, gleba, &c. 
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connection which apparently exists between long Y, 01, and OE, which 
is well exemplified in Coeravit, Coiravit, Cvravit ; Oitile, oetile, 
Vtile; Moervb, Mvrvs, &c. 

But in addition to the union of e, ae, ai, on the one hand, and ot, oe, u, 
on the other, there is manifestly a close alliance between oe and e, as 
exemplified in ephoebus, foelix, and proscoenivm, for ephebus, felixy 
proscenium^ and between oe and ae, in the irregularity of spelling in such 
words as coecus^ coelehs, coena, moereo, &c., which often appear as caecus^ 
caelebsy caena, maereo^ &c. 

The only doubt in regard to AV is whether we ought to say Atorum 
(aw as in ot&/), or Owrum (ow as in owl). There is little evidence; but 
since we find AY occasionally used for long A, it would appear that the 
first of the above sounds is most likely to be correct. 

All seem to agree in thinking that ei is the same as the t rnfindy mind, 
&c., while EU may either be the English eu mfeud^ or the French eu in 
jeUy that is, the Scotch ui in />»tr, muir (poor, moor). 

H is easily dismissed. As it is merely the mark of a strong breathing, 
the only variation of sound which can arise must proceed from the 
comparative force of the aspirations. It appears firom a passage in Cicero 
referred to in the last section, that the Romans at an early period never 
used it except before a vowel at the beginning of a word, and hence always 
said, pulcrosy Cetegos^ triumpos, Kartaginem, (See pp. 233, 234.) 

In inscriptions we often find it omitted at the beginning of a word where 
it ought to appear, and, on the other hand, inserted where it ought not 
to find place. Thus, eres;^ iberna;' ic; oc;* omini;* omyncio;* 
ONESTVs;* ORAS ;' vivs ;• vmanarvm,' &c., for heres^ hiberna^ hie, hoc, 
Tiomini, homuncio, honestus, Jiorus, huius, humanamm, &c. ; and, again, 
Hac,** Harethvsa," Heridanvs,^* Hornamentis," Hillyricvm," 
HORIVNDVS," &c., for ac, Arethusa, Eridanus, Illyricum, ornamentis, 
oriundus, &c. 

This may have arisen from the aspiration in certain cases being uncer- 
tain, as in our own language both Humble and ^umble, 'Hugh and ''ugh, 
&c., are to be heard from the mouths of well-educated persons ; or it may 
have originated in the impure didect of stone-cutters, liable to the blunders 
so common among the lower orders in London and various parts of Eng- 
land. This is the defect which Catullus ridicules in his amusmg Epigram. 
(See above, p. 233.) 

That H was pronounced distinctly in the combination TH, appears firom 
Cicero, who tells us that the sound of Otones is more pleasing than that of 
Othones ; but whether they divided the T and H between two syllables, so 
as to make it Ot-hones, or used it like the Greek $ and our own th, we can- 
not tell, but the last seems the more probable opinion. 

C, K, Q, G. We have already pointed out that, in the original Latin 
alphabet, G alone of these four letters was wanting. 
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There seem to be suffident grounds to condnde that the sound of C 
was always the same as that of the Greek Kappa and of our own EL As 
Latin is read in this country, we retain this pronunciation before the TOwels 
A, O, y, and the diphthong AV, as in caputs color, curtus, cat»a, which 
we enunciate as if they were written Kaput, Kolor, Kurtus, Kausa. But 
before E, I, Y, and the diphtiiongs AE, £V, OE, we give to C the force of 
S: thus, Cedo, Cicero, Cincinntis, Cyrus, Ca€«ar, coeZmn, are sounded by the 
English, Scotch, and French, as if they were written Sedo, Sisero, Singin- 
nu8, Synut, Saesar, soelum. 
There can be little doubt that this b erroneous, because— 
a. The grammarians with one voice pronounce that C, and K, and Q, 
possess the same power, and none of them give any hint that more than 
one sound was attached to 0. We may <|uote i^ain (see p. 22S) the 
testimony of Prisdan, which is perfectly exphdt, '^ K et Q quamvis ngura 
et nomine rideantur aliquam habere cum dififerentiam, tamen eamdem 
tam in vocum sono quam m metro continent potestatem." So also Teren- 
tianus Maurus — 

K perspicnum est litera quod vacare possit 
Et Q smiilis namque eadem ids in utrlUjue est 
Quia qui locus est primitus unde exoritur C, &c.* 

bi It is highly improbable that no distinction should have been made 
in pronunciation between such words as cedo, sedo; cervus and 
servus; ceUa and sella; CiUcem and sUicem; Cyrus and Syrus; and a 
multitude of others. It is still more unlikely that they would have 
pronounced the same letter differentiy in different parts of the same word ; 
that they would have said kapio, sepi, kaptum, kapere; Dekumus and 
Decimiis; have contracted dositum into doctunif and derived insestus from 
kastus.* 

c. Many Latin words written with a C, are taken directiy from the 
Greek; and in these, C uniformly represents the Greek K, never 2. 
Thus CiUda is Ki7\.tKiet ; cincinnus is jctKt»»of ; cetus is k^tos ', coelum is 
Koi'Koy ; cedrus is xgh^ot ', Centauros is Kipretv^ot ; cenotaphium is »s»o- 

T»(piO¥, &c. 

Reciprocally, the Greeks, when they spell Latin words in their own 
letters, represent c by x. Thus, KtKt^av is Cicero \ v^tyKtvt» is prin- 
cipia, &c. 

d. We must not, however, omit to mention the opinion entertained 
by some eminent scholars, that the Italians have preserved the true 
old pronunciation of c, when followed by E or I. By them ce is 
sounded like che in cherry ; and ci, like chi in chicane. According to this 
method, the two first syllables in Cicero resemble those in Chichester, L e., 
Chitchero, 

This idea seems to recdve some confirmation from the circumstance, 
that although C, before the vowels A, U, O, is often engraved as K on 

' De Litt, 204. 

' See this followed out at greater length in Scheller's Grammar. 
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oadent inscriptions^^ yet we never find the same blunder "when C precedes 
£ or I ; while, on the other hand, although E is never ^ut for C before 
I, yet in the middle of a word, C is often substituted for T, when fol- 
lowed by I and another vowd. Thus, palacio,' quociesounque,* 

CONSTANCIAE,* CONDICIONEM,* CONDICIO,* SOLACIUM/ &C., £ot palattO, 

quotiescunque^ constantia, conditionem, conditio^ solatium; and the oldest 
MSS. and inscriptions vary between Fabritius and Fabricius^ Domitius 
and Domicius, fecialis and fetialis^ Martixis and Mardus^ Munaiius and 
Munacius^ Umhritius and Umhricius, and the like. Now, if T, in this 
position, have the force of TS, as many suppose, it follows, that C must 
have the same when similarly situated, which approaches very nearly to ch 
or tch of the Italians. 

When C is preceded hj S, and followed by E or I, the Italians pro- 
nounce the 8C like «A, which is imitated by the Scotch, in reading Latin, 
when they call scelus^ scis, Scipio — shaylus^ shiss, sheepio ; while the Eng- 
lish sink the s altogether, and say, seelus, sis^ Sippio, In this case, Greek 
analogy is our best guide. We ought to remember that sceptrum, scena, 
Sdron^ are ffxnTr^oy, ffxqy^, 2x/(A»y, and that Scipio is always written 

6. We haTO seen, that in the earlier form of the language; the place 
of Gr was snpdtied by C ; we may therefore assume, that they never differed 
very materially in sound, but that the Latin G was something between 
our own hard G in legation, and a pure K. How easily C and G are 
interchanged in different dialects, is well known to every philologer, and 
is familiar to all who remember the hig, hag^ hog of Sir Hugh Evans. 
There is no reason to believe that G was ever sounded soft by the Romans, 
as in the English magic^ logic. 

When G is followed by N, in the middle of a word, as in magnus, the 
Italians pronounce the syllable as if the G were preceded by an N, and an 
I subjoined to the GN, softening down the combination in a manner 
which cannot easily be described. We may be inclined to think, that 
something of this sort took place in Latin, ^since we sometimes find the 
supplementary I, alluded to above, in inscriptions. Thus, for magnus, 
magna, magna, we find magnius, magnia, magnio, so abiegnieas for 
abiegnas, &c." This, perhaps, as Middleton remarks, will explain the 
meaning of Cicero," when he says, " Noti erant, et navi, et nari, quibus cum 
in praeponi oporteret, dukius visum est ignoti, ignavi, ignan, dicere." 
Now, it is not easy to see how ignotus, ignavus, &c., pronounced according 
to our method, could be softer than innotus, innavus, although on the 
other supposition it is quite intelligible.'^ We may observe, in passing, 

^ e.^., Arka (Grater. DCL^II., 1); dbdikavbbvnt (XXXVI., 9); evoka- 
TV8 (DXXIX., 6) ; KL4NDIDATV8 (CCCLXXXL, 8); Kara (CCCCXXXIV., 1); 
KARUS (CCCXXXIII., 9)} KARI8SIMU8 (CCCCLXXXIV., 3); kaeobb (LXXX., 
5) ; and many others. 

■ Grut. CCXXXIL » Ibid. * Fabrett., 108. * 169. • 878. 

' 421, &c. * See Middleton. • Orat., c 47. 

'® Compare the pronnnciation of av«y«i}, gTretyyeXXofcevos, &c., in Greek, which 
is established by inscriptions, where they appear as aveivKTn, S'TravyiXTiOfitttoi, 
with the observations of Victorinus, Lib. I. de Orthog. on agger,, ancile, &c. 
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that Cicero's remark, in so &r as etymology is concerned, is not worthj 
of mnch attention. — (See above, p. 151.) 

F, y, B, P. We have already pointed out, tliat F and Y are the Latin 
representatiyes of the digamma, and that they are often attenuated into 
the cognate labials B and P. Indeed, these letters are so closely connected, 
that theyw^re continually confounded in ancient as they are in modem 
times. Thus, B is put for Y, when we read Bextt;' Brrna;' Beke- 
cvnda;* Biolare;* Sebkrvs;* Serbvs,* Probincia;' Ynibersvs,* 
&c., for vixU, verna, verecunda^ violare, severiu, serviis, provincia^ universw ; 
and reciprocally Y for B, in acervo;* Danwivs;" devttvm; " placa- 
viLE,^ venemerenti*; for acerho, Danubius, dMwn, placabile, bene- 
merenti; again, P standis for Bin apsens;" apsolvtvm;** apstvltt;" 
afstinere ;'• opsides ; " optinivt ; " pleps,** &c., for absens, absoluium, 
abstuUt^ abstinere^ obsides^ obtinuit, plebs^ &c. F being the roughest of 
the group, seldom takes the place of the other three ; but we have AF 
for Ab m the S. C. de Tiburtibus ; and Nonius, p. 531, giyes Sifilare as 
the old form of SibHare, which the French have changed back again to 
Siffler, The interchange of B and P is thus mentioned by QuintiTian, — 
ut, quum dico Obtinuit^ secundam enim B literam ratio poscit, aures magis 
audiunt P. That this takes place in the best MSS., every one accus- 
tomed to consult them very well knows, and Lipsius refers in particular to 
the Florentine copy of the Pandects, one of the cUdest in existence. 

llie same analogy holds in modem tonnes ; in Grerman it is in many 
cases almost impossible to distinguish by the ear F from Y ; and we are 
afl fiuniliar with the transformation by which very becomes bery in the 
mouth of a negro, and fery when articulated by the organs of a Welchman. 
But there is stul another sound with which Y is intimately allied, especially 
in our own provincial dialects ; namely, that which we attribute to W., 
and this by very many scholars is supposed to have been the real sound of 
the Hebrew Vau, of the Greek digamma, and the Latin Y. Dionyaus of 
Halicamassus, in the celebrated passage (A. R. L, c. 20), where he 
describes the digamma, explicitiy declares, that it was the syllable ov written 
in a single letter, giving as an example, OveKiec (^FtXiet), the Latin VeJia. 
In corroboration of this, we find that in a great number of Latin proper 
names beginning with Y, the Greeks of the Augustan age express this 
letter by ov; thus we have Oi/a^o^, Ot/aAn^/oy, O«r«ot//oy, Ov/^y/X/o^, 
for Varus, Valerium, Octavium, Virgilius ; and there is no doubt that Y 
has passed into W, in many words in German, Dutch, and English, as— 



LaH%. 


Qtrm n. 


Dvteh. 


Yinum, 


Wein, 


VVyn, 


Yallum, 




Wall, 


Yicus, 




Wyck, 
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The last hems frequently appended as a termination to the names of towns, 
as Keswick, Ipswich, &c. On the other hand, we may remark that the 
Latin V is not uniformly turned into ov by the Greeks; we not only have 
Ovi^{7il§t^ but also B/^y/X/of, and also Bajiptiv, B»>,n(t, for Varro, Valere^ 
and many others. Hence the conclusion that the Greeks had no sound in 
their language corresponding exactly to the Roman Y, but that it was 
something between Ov and B. 

That the Latin F had a very rough, hard, hissing sound is proved by 
Quintilian^ — Nam et ilia quae est sexta nostrarum, paene non humana 
voce vel omnino non voce, potius inter discrimina dentium efflanda est : 
quae, etiam quum vocalem prozima accipit quassa quodammodo, utique 
quoties aliquam consonantem frangit, ut in noc ipso frangit, multo fit 
horridior — and that this soimd was quite distinct from that of the Greek 
O is evident from the story told by Quintilian' of the ridicule cast by 
Cicero on a (Greek) witness who was unable to articulate correctly the 
first letter in the name Fundanius. This, however, must have held good 
with re^d to the dialect of the highly educated only, since we find con- 
stantly in inscriptions, such blunders as Amfion,' Bosforani,* Fbtx,* 
Triumpator,* for Amphion, Bosphorani, Phryx, Triumphator. 

D, T. A natoral alliance similar to that which unites F, Y, B, Pi 
subsists between D and T. Hence, Adqve,^ Adtambn,' Limides,' 
Liquid,'^ Qvodannis," &c, for atque, attamen^.Ufnites^ liquit^ quotannis^ 
&c., and reciprocally, alivt,*' atfines," apvt," itcirco," &c., for aliud, 
adfims^ apudy iddrco^ &c. 

The most important question connected with these letters, is the sound 
which ought to be attributed to T when it occurs in the middle of a word 
before I, followed by another vowel. We have thought fit to give it the 
force of sh in lustitia^ Sapientia^ Vitium, and the lixe, which are enun- 
ciated as if they were written histishia, SapienshiOy Vishium ; while the 
Italians make it equivalent to their Z, that is, to ts or ids, saying lustitsia, 
Sapientsia, Vitsium; and the Germans give it the simple sound of T 
unchanged. Something may be urged on behalf of each of the last two. 

The silence of all grammarians (with a single exception) with regard to 
any change in the force of T when in this position, seems to favour the 
Germans. 

The Italians, in addition to the daim which they urge, of having re- 
ceived the true pronunciation direct firom their ancestors, refer to a cer- 
tain obscure CTammarian, named Papirius (see Aid. Orthog., p. 563), and 
to an inscription where crescentsianus appears for Crescentianus. 

It is important to observe, that the Greeks make no change in writing 
words belonging to this class, since we find T/r/o^, KoivvravT/o;, MctyMv- 
T/of, &c., which is in favour of the Germans ; and the English, moreover, 

» XII., X., 29. • I., iv., 14. » Grut CXXVI. * CCCLXXXIX., 7. 

* CCCXXXIII., 9. • CCLXXXV. 6; CCCLXX., 3. 

' Groter, CLII. 8 ; CLXXIX., 2 ; CCXLVI., 8, and many other places. 

• CCCXCL, 6. • CXCIX., 6. " DCLXX., 6. " CCXXVIII., 8. 
"CCCVIIL, 1. » CCCLVL, 1 j DXXVL, 8. ** CCCLXX., 8, &q. 
^ XXIII., 12. 
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are not consistent, for when S precedes T, they give to the ktter its natu- 
ral sound, as in tristior. 

The question is still further embarrassed by the substitution of C for T, 
and vice versa, in such words as Domicius^ Palaciumf FahricitiSf FedaUs, 
which we alluded to when discussing the pronunciation of C. 

L, M, N, R, S. Concerning these, litUe need be said. Their sound Is 
so uniform in modem languages that we are not led to suppose that we 
have departed widely from the practice of the ancients. The sound of M 
at the end of a word must have been feeble, since it was almost always 
elided in verse before a vowel ; it is also frequentW omitted by the stone- 
cutters. Thus, in the inscription on the tomb of Scipio, one of the oldest 
which we possess, we find Oino, Dvonoro, Optvmo, Vibo, Scipione, 
CoBSiCA, Aleria, Yrbe, Aede, for unum, optumum, virum, Scipioneni^ 
Co^sicam^ Aleriam^ urbem, aedem^ and final M inserted only once, in the 
word LvciOM. 

The same remark applies to S, and perhaps still more forcibly, since in 
the earlier poets it is fi^quently elided, or at least not sounded, even 
before a consonant. — (See Chapter on Eliition,^ We cannot fail to remark 
the analogy in modem French, where S is seldom sounded at the end of 
a word. 

X, which was adopted from the Greeks, was used merely as an abbrevia- 
tion for CS or GrS (qua carere potuissemus ni quaesissemus. Quint. I., 
iv. 9). Hence, in those words where it occurs, we ought to attend to the 
root firom which they spring ; we ought to say ducs^ facs, pertinacs^ be- 
cause c is the radical letter, as we learn from the genitives ducis^ founs^ 
pertinacis; and on the other hand we should say, legs, regs, coniugs, and 
not lees, recs, coniucs, because in these the radical letter is g. 

Y, Z, being used in those words only which were transplanted directly 
from the Greek, do not demand much attention. We may observe that 
Z ought to be sounded very softlv and nearly like S. Of Z and Y Quin- 
tillan says — ^^apud Graecos nullae dulcius sonant'^ — an assertion which 
ill agrees with the hard dental ids, generally considered equivalent to the 
former. This soft sound is illustrated by the Latin form of certain Greek 
words, thus: — 

ATTtxi^ti becomes Atticisso, 

nctrptca — PatrisiO. 

^ihiKi^et — Silicisso. 

M»^» — Massa. 



V. 

ACCENT, QUANTHT, EMPHASIS; METRE, RHYTHM; METRICAL 

ICTUS; ARSIS; THESia 

It is not our intention to enter into any lengthened discussion with 
regard to these topics, upon which many volumes have been written to 
very little purpose ; but merely to explain distinctly the meaning of the 
words, and thus to prevent the student from being embarrassed by the 
frequent occurrence of terms which he does not understand. 
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All Bound depends upon certain tremulous movements or vibrations of 
tlie body which gives forth the sound, and the action of these vibrations 
upon the air, which convevs them to our organs of hearing. "When two 
bodies (A and B) vibrate m such a manner as to produce distinct sounds, 
if A vibrates more frequently in a given time than B, then the sound pro- 
duced by A is said to be higher or sharper than the sound produced by B ; 
and, on the other hand, the sound produced by B is said to be lower, or 
graver J or flatter, than that produced by A. When sounds are produced by 
bodies performing the same number of vibrations in the same time, they arc 
said to have the same pitch, or to be in unison ; so that the pitch, which 
depends solely upon the frequency of the vibrations of the sounding bod)-, 
must be carefully distinguished from the intensity or loudness of the sound, 
and also from its quality or fineness} The organs of speech, considered as 
a musical instrument, are capable of producm^ sounds of a considerable 
variety of pitch ; and if we assume any given pitch as the standard of our 
ordinary articulation, it is manifest that, when we deviate from this, the 
pitch of our voice will be either sharper or graver, that is, in other words, 
will be either elevated or depressed. 

But in pronouncing a word we may articulate each syllable in our 
ordinary pitch, or we may elevate or depress that pitch. Any elevation 
or depression of the ordinary pitch, in pronouncing a syllable, is called an 
Accent, When a syllable is pronounced in a pitch sharper or more 
elevated than our ordinary pitch, it is said to receive the Acute Accent, 
When a syllable is pronounced in a pitch graver or more depressed than 
our ordinary pitch, it is said to receive the Chrave Accent; but when a 
syllable is said to be accented, without any qualification being added, the 
CLCute is always meant. 

Quantity, again, relates simply to the length of time during which we 
dwell upon a syllable (see p. 4), and has no necessary connection whatever 
with elevation or depression of pitch. 

Much confusion has arisen from the circumstance, that, in English, long 
quantity is always, or almost always, accompanied by an elevation of pitch. 
Hence some have asserted that there is no such thing as quantity in 
English, or indeed, in any modem language — a position too absurd to 
deserve confutation, since no one can read five hnes of English poetry 
without paying attention to the quantity of the syllables. In the cele- 
brated controversy which took place about the middle of the last century, 
on Accent and Quantity, Doctor Gaily altogether denied liie existence of 
accent independent of quantity, and afiirmed, that it was impossible, in 
any language, to accentuate a syllable without lengthening it. His 
opponent, Foster, succeeded completel^r in demonstrating, from first 
principles, that accent and quantity are in their nature entirely distinct, 
and that nothing would prevent a people endowed with flexible organs 
from giving effect to each separately ; and this appears to have been done 
by the tocients, if any faith can be reposed in the concurrent testimony of 

* Note is synonyinous with pitch ; and although the word tone is often nsed in the 
same sense, it ought, strictly speaking, to be employed only to express that character 
of sound which we term qwdUy, and which has no reference to the number of vibra- 
tions by which it is produced. 
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the grammarians. Indeed, the possibility of the thing is abundantly 
demonstrated by what we hear every day in our own provincial dialects ; 
nor can any doubt be entertained on the subject, by any one who has 
ever caught the sound of such words as teebert^ of cdnscience, uttered by 
a lowland Scotchman. Foster, however, went too hr when he said that 
every language must have both accent and quantity. We have a signal 
instance to the contrary in French, where quantity is unknown. The 
correct pronunciation of that tongue can only be attained by abst^ning 
from dwelling longer upon an^ one syllable than upon any other ; and it 
is precisely this very peculiarity which renders it so difficult for us to 
enunciate it with accuracy. That the French make ^at use of Accent is 
clearly perceptible, both in their ordinary conversation, and more espe- 
cially in the declamations of their great actors and public speakers. 
^ Emphasis is perfectly distinct both from Accent and Quantity, and 
signifies the comparative energy or fullness of the voice in pronouncing 
different syllables. ^^Two men with different voices, or with different 
exertions of nearly the same voice, may pronounce the words of the same 
sentence, with the same accent and quantity, observing the like proportion 
in the elevation and prolongation of the same sylli3)les, and yet use a 
different spirit, the one speaking with emphasis, the other without it. An 
instance of two persons blowing the same notes on a flute, the one 
with more, the other with less breath, will perhaps set this distinction in 
a clearer light."' Emphasis is not confined to single syllables, but may 
be employed in the enunciation of words, or sentences, or paragraphs. 

As matter is said to have three dimensions, length, breadth, and height, 
or thickness, so, by a fanciful analog, the same attributes have been 
applied to the human voice. 

Quantity will represent Length, 
Emphasis — — Breadth, 
Accent — — Height or DepA. 

(See Priscian, p. 1286 ; Aristot. Poet. C. XX.) 

Different from any of these, is the Metrical Accent or Ictus MetricuSt 
the name given by grammarians to the stress which must be laid upon 
particular syllables in repeating verse, in order that the rhythm of the mea- 
sure may be made perceptible to the ear. 

In Dactylic verse, the Ictus falls upon the first syllable of the Dactyl 
and of the Spondee. In Iambic verse it will fall upon the lon^ syllable of 
the Iambus, and on the second syllable of the Spondee ; and m Trochaic 
verse, on the long syllable of the Trochee, and the first syllable of the 
Spondee. 

When these feet are resolved, the Ictus still maintains its place ; thus, in 
Iambic verse, since the Tribrach is formed by the resolution of the long 
syllable of the Iambus, the Ictus will fall on the second syllable of the 
Tribrach ; the Dactyl being derived from the resolution of the second 
syllable of the Sponaee, and the Ictus falling upon that syllable, the Dac- 
tyl wUl have it on the second syllable ; when the Spondee is resolved into 
an Anapaest, the Anapaest has the Ictus on the last ; on the other hand, 

* Foster on Accent and Quantity, Chap. L 
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in Trochee yerae, the IctoB will fall upon the first syllable of the resolved 
feet in each case. 

In all kinds of verse, the syllables upon which the Ictus falls are 
said to be in Arsi (d^ie^ an elevating), and the others to be in Thesi 
(Jtffig^ a putting dovm). 

Bhythm is a combination of sounds, arranged in such a manner as to fall 
gratefidly upon the ear. 

Metre is a combination of syllables, arranged in such a manner as to fall 
gratefully upon the ear, and at the same time, restricted both as to their 
quantity, and the order of their recurrence, by some fixed law. 

It will be seen from the above definitions, that metre is connected with 
rhythm as a species with a genus. 

All prose compositions ought to be rhythmical ; that is to say, the words 
ought to be selected and disposed in such a manner as to produce a pleasing 
cadence ; but they are not subject to any law which fixes the precise order in 
-which long and short syllables are to follow each other, and the interviJs at 
which sinmar combinations must uniformly recur. Moreover, rhythm may 
be produced without syllables at all, by sounds not articulate. J^e beat- 
ing of hanmiers on an anvil, which is said to have been the origin of music, 
may be rhythmical ; the noise made by the galloping of a horse, by stamp- 
ing with the feet, by clapping the hands, may produce rh^hm. But metre 
cannot exist without articumte sounds, and the term is confined to syl- 
lables whose quantity, order, and number, are measured out according to 
an invanable standard. 



VI. 

ON THE QUANTITY OF A SHORT FINAL VOWEL BEFORE A WORD 

BEGINNING WITH 8C, SP, SQ, ST, &C. 

The quantity of a vowel naturally short, when it occurs at the end of a 
word, and the next word begins with S, followed by one or more conso- 
nants, has been a subject of seen controversy amon? metrical scholars ; 
and different writers, afler fully discussing the question, have arrived at 
opposite conclusions. 

The prindple that a vowel in this situation is always long, was first 
advanced by Terentianus Maurus, a grammarian whose age is uncertain, 
but who, in all probability, belongs to the latter part of the third century. 
Some have utterly denied the truth of the proposition, while others not 
only recognize it in its fullest extent, but would extend the law to words 
beginning with the double consonants X and Z. The words of Terenti- 
anus, as they are found in his treatise, De SyUabis, y., 1058, are — 

Quae sibi tres tantum potent subiungere mutas. 
Si quando SCutum, SPumas, vel STamina^ dice. 
Haec sola efficiet, nudo ut remanente trochaeo, 
Spondeum geminae possint firmare sonorae. 
Exemplis, an prava sequar, vel recta, probabo, 
QuisquE scire cupit, vel quisquE SCribere curat, 
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AntE STare decet, cum dico, et separo verbumf 
AntE STesichorum vatem natura creavit : 
Ultima Yocalis remanens finisque trochaei, 
Excipitur geminis quls proximus exoritur pes, 
Quae, quamquam capite alterius verbi teneantur, 
Sufficiant retro vires, et tempus oportet, 
Consona quod debet geminata rererre priori. 

Although the phraseology in this passage is not very distinct, the mean- 
ing is manifestly that a Trochee, that is, a long syllable followed by a short 
one, will become a Spondee, or two long syllables when placed before such 
words as SCutum, SPumaSy STamina^ and he gives as examples Quisqtie, 
with the last syllable long before SCire and SCribere, BjadAntSj odfore STare 
and STesickorus. 

A little lower down, v. 1073, he adds, — 

IncipE si dicas, et SCire^ aut SCribere iungas 
Creticus efficitur. 

On which Dawes, in his Miscellanea Critica, founded the following 
canon : — 

The Latin poets, after the time of Lucretius^ lengthened a naturaUy short 
vowel at the end of a word, when the following word begins with SC, SP, SO, 
ST. But this is not observed by the Satirists, in whose compositions, which 
are sermoni propriora, stich minute accuracy could not be expected. Miscell. 
Crit. p. 4. 

And this is the canon which has siven rise to so many disputes among 
the learned. It is clear, that the omy way in which the question can ever 
be set at rest, is by giving a full and fair catalogue of all the authorities 
which bear upon the pomt, carefully noting the various readings which 
occur in the MSS. and oldest editions. These passages have been almost 
all collected in the notes, by Burgess and Kidd, to the Miscellanea Critica, 
and are to be found also in the first number of the Classical Journal, In 
the former work, they are so mixed with remarks upon various topics of 
classical criticism, that it is a task of considerable toil to disentangle them 
from the extraneous matter with which they are surrounded. In the 
Classical Journal, the various readings are not very ftdly nor very 
accurately detailed, and, therefore, it ma^r be of some service to the 
student to present them here before his view, accompanied by all the 
information which may be necessary to insure a correct judgment. Before 
commencing the enumeration, two remarks are necessary. 

1. The canon of Dawes is confined to the Latin poets who followed 
Lucretius, and expressly excludes the Satirists. It is essential to draw the 
attention of the student to this point, because it is a common practice to 
quote Ennius, Lucretius, and the Satires of Horace, without considering 
that they have nothing to do with the matter. 

2. Proper names, m the use of which the poets have always very 
naturally allowed themselves considerable license, and the names of 
stones, trees, &c., especially when such cannot be used at all in the metre 
without transgressing the rule, cannot be considered fair exceptions. This 
applies to such words as Smaragdus, Scamander, neither of which could 
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be employed in Hexameter verse at all, without a idolation of our canon ; 
and it is very well worthy of notice, that these words are frequently 
found in excellent MSS., both Latin and Greek, spelt without the S, — 
MflC0«y2«f, Maragdus; Kaifcttplpoi, Kamander;^ which would seem to 
indicate that it was, in certain cases, softened down in pronouncing them. 
We shall now proceed with our catalogue, reviewing the works of the 
Latin poets in succession, marking, in the nrst place, those passages which . 
seem to support the canon of Dawes ; next those which seem to violate it; 
and, lastly, the examples of a short vowel at the end of a word, before X 
or Z, with a view to settle this question also. 

Catullus. 
Si pots stoUdum repente excitare vetemum. (Priapdan.) XVll., 24.* 
Hoc quid putemus esse? qui ?no(fo«curra. {Scaz,) XXII., 12.' 
Nee deprecor iam si nefaria scripta. {Scaz.) XLIT., 18. 
Ut apud nivem et ferarum gelida stahnla forem. LXm., 53.* 
Nulla fugae ratio nulla spes, omnia muta. LXIY., 186. 
Brixia, Cycnaeae supposita speculae. LXYII., 82.^ 
Testis erit magnis virtutibus undS Scamandri. LXIY., 358. 

Virgil. 
Ferte citi ferrum, date teld^ scandite muros. JE, LK., 37.* 
Ponite: tpes sibi quisque. Sed haec quam angusta videtis. JE. XI., 309.' 
Horridd squamosi volventis membra draconis. Culex, 194.* 
Nee fuerat : nist Scylla novo concepta furore. Ciris, 130.* 

* See Dawes, MUcel OriL, pp. 6-148. Ed. Kidd. 
' Some old editions have ti potest oKdum, 

' This is an unexceptionable instance. Modoj the adverb, always has the last 
short after the time of Lucretius. (See remarks on Final 0, p. 60.) 

* This is not worth much. It is from the Atys, a wild dithyrambic strain, the 
metre of which is not, in all probability, restrained by severe laws. (See remarks 
on Galliambic Verse, p. 215.) 

' Some MSS. have suppiontum in specula ; supposUa in specula, (See Doering's note.) 

* Some MSS. have et scanditey others aa&aidite, Heyne suspects the Une as it 
stands to be corrupt 

' The long pause after Ponite would make the shortening of the vowel appear not 
very objectionable even to the supporters of Dawes's canon. Heyne, however, see^s 
to agree with Dawes and his commentators, in thinking that this line stopped at 
Ponite^ and that the rest is an interpolation. (See his note.) 

" The text here, and indeed throughout this poem, which is certainly not Virgil's, 
is very confused and corrupt This line and the three which precede, are all con- 
sidered spurious by Heyne. 

* This line is generally considered corrupt, and is variously emended by different 
editors. Some MSS. give nt, and so Forbiger. The remark which we made on the 
Cukxy applies equally to the Ciris, 

T 
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Horace. 

Nothing is to be found in the Lyrics or Epistles of Horace ^ther for or 
against the qanon.* 

TiBULLUS. 

Pro segetS spkas^ pro grege ferre dapem. I., v., 28.' 
O quantum est ami potios pereatgue smaragdi, I., L, 51. 
O pereat qnicomque legit virides^^ ^mara^e^o^. n., iv., 27 

Propertius. 
lura dare gtatuas inter et anna Mari. IH., xL, 46.' 
Brachid spectavi sacris admorsa colabris. IH., xi., 53. 
lam benS spondebant tunc omina, quod nihil illam. IV., L, 41. 
Tu cavespinosi rorida terga iugi. IV., iv., 48.* 
Consulmtque striges nostro de sanguine, et in me. lY., v., 17.^ 
Sed quascumque tibi Testes quoscumgue smaragdos, II., 16, 43. 
Nunc ubX Scipiadae classes? ubi signa Camilli. m., zi., 67.* 
Tuque O Minoa venumdat&j ScyUa, figura. HI., zix., 21.* 

Ovid. 
Ista Mycenaea Utera scripta manu. H. Y., 2.' 
Est in qua nostri Utera scripta memor. H, V., 26.* 
CarminS scripta mihi sunt nulla aut qualia cemis. T. V., xii., 35.'* 

> We find, 

Levare tenia spirita praecordia. (Iamb. Trim.') H, E. XYII., 26. 

Bat from the position of tenia in the line, it is impossible to tell whether the poet 
intended it to be long or short. 

^ Many MSS. and old editions, Segete ei, 

' This is the reading of many good MSS. and old editions. Kninoel, however, and 
Hertzberg, have adopted another, also sanctioned by MSS. — 

Tare dare et statnas inter et anna MarL 

* Cave is a conjectural emendation for cape^ which appears in almost all the best 
MSS. and old editions. There are also many variations in other words of this line, 
but not in sptnosi. 

^ Many MSS. have Consulmt strigett; but the first syllable in striges is short This 
looks as if there was some corruption in the text 

* Burgess would read, " Scipiadae, heu ubi nunc classes ....** Bot thia 
seems to be purely conjectural. 

: ' Two Harl. MSS. and the edition of 1472 have SyUa, 
' Factu is the reading now generally received, on the authority of the best MSS. 

* Many MSS. have ^acto. (See Burman on the passage.) 

^ Comparing this with the last two, we are naturally led to read^ocfa. Ckmsolt 
ZinzerHng, Diatribe Barman conjectures coepta. 
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Ne tamen ignoret quae sit sententia scripto, H, XX., 213.^ 
Ergo mutetur nostri sententid scripti. E. P, III., vii., 7.* 
Ante focos olim longis consider e scamnis, F, YI., 305.' 
Quicquid ages igitur, magna spectaberS scena, E. P, UI., i., 59.' 
Oraque {oniaasi/ervidd spargit aqua. A, A, III., 726.^ 
Quod medio lentae fixum curvaminS spinae. M. III., 66.* 
Manat, et exprimitur per densa/oramtndf spissus. M. XIE., 438.' 
Addidit et fontes, immensa^^ stagna lacusque. Af. I., 38." 
Hennaeosque lacus et ohntiS stagna Falici. E, P, II., x., 25.* 
Ante stetil niyeo lucet in ore rubor. A, III., ill, 6.^* 
Ante meos oculos tud stat^ tua semper imago est. E. P. 11., iv., 7." 
Ilia sonat raucum, quiddamque inamahiU stridet. A, A. m., 289.''' 
Ambiguus fuerit, modo Tir, modof eminS^ Scython. M, IV., 280." 
Occidit ille Scinis^ magnis male viribus usus. M, Vii., MO." 
Foecundumque genus Maenae, Lamyros^u^ 5/namque. Hal., 120.^ 
In solio Phoebus, daris lucente smaragdis. M, 11., 24." 
Tn poteras virides pennis hehetare smaragdos. A. 11., vi., 21. 
Dulichii Samiique, et quos tulit alta Zacynikos, H. I., 87. 

* Most of the older editions have scripto senUniia quae tit, 
' Three of the oldest editions have tcripti sententia nostri. 

' The Frankfort MS., and several of the oldest editions, have scamnis eonsidere 
longis. 

* Several MSS., scena spectabere magna, 

^ The great majority of MSS. have /)u/!m(<. Two have lavit, 

* Many of the best MSS., lentas spinas curvaininejixum; and so the Bodleian and 
Cambridge MSS. and oldest editions. Others, medio spinae lentae curvaminejixum. 
One, longae^ && 

' The common reading in the older editions is succus. A Bodleian MS., densus. 
Generally speaking, this line is very confused and corrupt in most MSS. 

' The Bodleian MSS., one Camb. MS., and six of the oldest editions, have ei stagna 
tmmensa, 

* Many MSS. and two of the oldest editions have olentis. 
^^ A Bodleian MS. and most of the older editions have^t^. 

^ Three of the oldest editions, Ante meos oculos praesto est tua sealer imago; four 
MSS., praesens tua; three MSS., visa est; one MS., vera est, 
* " Stridet is a conjecture introduced by Heinsius. The MSS. and older editions 
have ridet. 

" A Bodleian MS. and others, SyAon, 

^* Sinis is now almost universally recognized as the true form, and is supported by 
MSS. 

^ Some write the name of this fish Meryx, Mentioned by Pliny, xxxiL, last 
chapter. 

^ A Camb. MS. has maragdis. 
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Other examples will be foand in some editions of Ovid ; but since the 
passages in which th^y occur are now read differently in all the more 
esteemed texts of the poet, it is not necessary to give them at full length. 
Such were H. X., 106 ; A. A. HI., 741 ; T. IV., ii., 20 ; E. P. L, v., 2 ; 
and n., ii., 34. 

Manilius.^ 

Sed teretem indini mundum comitantid spira. M. lU., 364.' 

Tertia ybrm^ steiit summo iam proxima coelo. M, III., 604.' 

Phaedrus. 
Has nothing either for or agsunst the canon.* 

LUCAN. 

Aut pretium; quippe stimulo fluctuque furoris. Y., 118. 
Tales fama canit tumidum super aequora Xerxen, II., 672.' 

Siuus Itaucus. 
Immane stndens agitur, crebroque coacta. IX., 575. * 
Nequd spes fusos pacis vitaeque manere. XII., 209.^ 
Diversa spatio procul a certamine pugnaie. XVII., 546.' 
Mille Agathyma dedit perjlataque StrogUos Austris. XIV., 259,' 
Conditus excelso sacravit collS Zacynihos, I., 275. 
Atque auxit quondam Laertia regnd Zacynihos. I., 290. 
Armaque Dulichia proayis jvorto^d Zaq/niho: II., 603. 

^ The period when Manilios wrote is stffl a matter of doabt ; but it will be fieen that 
he is not a witness of any importance. 

' Spina is a conjecture of Bendey fbr temper^ the reading of all MSS. and previoas 
editions. 

' Almost aH editions have^i^. Bentley has esi et 

* Dr. Carey,, who is a keen opponent of the canon, quotes — 

Numque tt5t<<r»^an(2ttm est, et ubi cnrrendum scio. Phaed, 

He ought to have mentioned that ttrigandtim is a conjectural emendation propoeed 
by Gruterus, and also by Salmasius ; but that all modem editors have agreed with 
Bentley in restoring the reading of the MSS., tricandum. 

* The true reading here is Peraen, (See Bentley and Heber on the passage.) 

* This is the reading of the MSS. Immani, to agree with vubiere in the next line, 
is a conjecture of livineins. (See Rnperti.) 

^ But we may divide nequa into two words, and consider qua as an adverb, in 
which case it will be natorally long. 

* So Kuperti : others have diverso. Heinsius conjectured diversae to agree with 
pugnae, 

* Rnperti adopts TroffUoa, The editions before his have StrogUos^ Strongylos^ &c. 
T^e MSS. exhibit TrogifoSf Troglos, Troiaha, &c (See his note on the passage.) 
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Martial. 
Ut dignS speeulo fiat inuigo tuo* n., IxvL, 8*' 
Quid gladiom demens RomanA stringis in ora. Y,, Ixix., 8.' 
Fexatus pulcbre, rides meS ZoiU trita. U., Iviii*, 1. 
Sidere percussa subito est ti&f, ZotZe, lingua. XI., Ixxxv., !• 
Si tumeat, fiam tunc tibt zona brevis. XIV., di., 2. 

Valerius Flacctjs. 
Yadit eques, densSL spargena hastilia dextra. VI., 229.' 

Statius. 

Fraeceleres, agUe studiuniy et tenuissima virtus. T, VI., 551. 
Sudor, ibi arcano ^oreatea ignS smaragdo8, T» 11., 276.* 

For the sake of curiosity we may give the examples in Seneca, Ausonius, 
and Claudum, alAough their testunony cannot throw any weight into 
either scale. 

Senega. 

Haec tnembrd qmrsim spargite^ ac diveUite. Phoen. 448/ 
Tuosque manes quodquSstetU ante Ilion. Troad. 81.* 
EnodS Zephyris pinus opponens latus. Oedip, 541. 
TranquilUi Zephyri mollis afflatu tremit. Agam, 433. 
Luteam vestem retinentS zona. {Anap, Dim,) Oedip, 421. 
Secat obliquo tramitS zonas, {Anap. Dim.) Thyest. 845. 
Truds antrd Zeihi^ nobilis Dircen aquae. HercuL F. 916. 

AUSONIUS. 

Lumbi sedendo, octdiquS spectando dolent. (^lamb. Trim.) S, S. Chiton. 1. 
Bruma gelu gladans iubarS spirat CapricomL Eclogar, XV., 12., 

^ A very andent MS. has digmor irf ipecula, 

' Eotnana is aoonjectnral emendation by ScriTeiias, for dUeiia; bat this makee no 
difference in the quantity. 

' DensOf however, may be the ablative^ and so Bmman marks it 

* In addition to these, Dr. Carey quotes — 

Sed grates agostrictm : atque tanti est. (^HendectuyU.) 8. 8. lY., iii., 81. 

Bnt he omits to mention that the reading adopted in the standard editions of Statins, 
and supported by the best MSS. and oldest printed copies, is — 

£t grates ago, servitusque tanti est 

Two others may be found in old copies, but are now corrected, viz., Theb. YIL, 783 i 
AchUl. I., 848. 
' But Lipsius from the best MSS. corrects passim. 

* Lipsius found in an ancient MS., quo stetU stcmie JUon, 
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Quod ills pontificum, quae/oeder&^ stemma quod olim. Pro/ess. XXll., 5. 

Libra Scorpius^ ArdtenenSy Gapricomas et Unuim. Eclogar, HL, 8. 

Censor Aristarchus Normaque Zenodoti, S, S, Pre/, 12. 

Esset Arustarchi tibi^2ortdf Zenodotiqite, Profess. Xm., 3. 

Illnfltraiit quintam Iotis aorea siderS zonam. Eclogar, Y., 9. 

Quin etiam cupio, iunctus quiS zelus amori est. Epig. LXXVU., 3. 

Toxica zdotypo dedit uxor moecha marito. Epig, X., 1. 

Sanxerit et Locris dederit quae iura ZaUucus, Profess, XXIT., 11. 

Glaudian. 

Quisnam a'taidet ferro leges imponere stricto. In Ruf, U,, 230.^ 

Africa. Bescissae Testes et spiced sparsim, 

Serta lacent. De BeU, Gildon., 136.' 

The canon, as laid down hy Dawes, expressly excludes Lucretius and 
the Satirists : but to show the contrast we shall give examples from these 
also: — 

LuCRBnus. 

UndSsdat quid mt sdre et nescire yidssinu IV., 476. 
Liberd sponte sua cursus lustrare perenneis. V., 80. 
Quidve superhid, spurcitia^ ac petulantia, quantas. Y., 48. 
Tenuis sputa^ minuta, crod contacta colore. YI., 1187. 
CederS squamigeris latices nitentibus aiunt. I., 373. 
IndestatUj prior heic gestum mutasse videtur. lY., 774. 
Sudent humore, et guttis manantibu* stiUent, YI., 944. 
Multo antiquius est quam lecti mollid strata, lY., 850. 
Speluncasque Telut, saxeis pendentibiP structas, YI., 195. 
Inter curalium yirides miscere smaragdos. IE., 805. 
Scilicet, et grandeis yiridi cum lucS smaragdei, lY., 1122. 

Horace. 

Proceros odisse lupos ? quid scilicet iUis. S, 11., ii., 36. 
Linquimus, insani ridentes praemid scribae, S, I., v., 35. 



* The reading now adopted on unexceptionable MS. authority U 

Qaisnam audet leges vibrato imponere ferro. 

Some MSS. and old edd. have alricto l^/et imponere ferro. One MS., leges strieia 
' The reading now received on the aiUhoiity of MSS. and old edd. is passim. 
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Contra alius nullam, nisi olente in fomicS stantem, I., ii., 30. 
YelatumquS stold^ mea quum conferbuit ira? I., ii., 71. 
Quern mala stultitia, et quemcumque insdtia veri. 11., iii., 48. 
Saepestilum vertas, iterum, quae digna le^ sint. I., x., 72. 
Haec miht Stertinius sapientum octavus amico. 11., iii., 296. 
Si quod sit vitium, non fastidirt; Strabonem, I., iii., 44. 

Juvenal. 

Occulta spoliay et plures de pace triumphos. VIII., 107.' 
Gibbus et acre malum saepe stillantis ocelli. YI., 109.* 
Poneri zelotypo iuvenis praelatus larbae. V., 46. 
Si tUfi zelotypae r^tegaptur scrinia moechae. YI., 278. 

Let us now calculate the result of this investigation. 

In Catullus there are six examples in favour of the canon, but of these 
one is in the Atys, two are affected by various readings, one is in Caesura. 

There is one violation, but this in the word Scamander; so that alto- 
gether Catullus affords two unexceptionable passages in favour of the 
canon. 

Yirgil has one example in favour, but the line is probably corrupt. 

Three are quoted from his works against it, but they are all worthless. 

Horace, in his Lyrics and Epistles, has nothing for or against. 

Tibullus has one in favour, but it is in Caesura, and the reading is 
doubtful; he has two against, but both in smaragdus, which belongs to 
a class of words to which the rule was not intended to apply. 

Fropertius has one in favour, but the reading is disputed; he has seven 
against, but of these, two occur in lines probably corrupt ; two are in 
proper names, one is in smaragdus^ leaving a balance of two against the 
canon. 

Ovid, at first sight, has eighteen examples against, and not one in 
favour of the canon ; but it is very remarkable, that in seventeen of these 
the MSS. and oldest edd. exhibit various readings which remove the diffi- 
culty, even in the proper names, leaving a balance of one only against the 
canon, and that in a word which is found in several other passages to have 
been exchanged for the true reading. 

Manilius presents two against, but both are worthless. 

Silius has three in favour, in one of these the reading is disputed, an- 
other can be explained on a different principle ; he has one against, but 
this is founded on a false reading, leaving a balance of one in favour of 
the canon. 

Lucan, Phaedrus, Martial, and Yalerius Flaccus, give no unexception- 
able example on either side. 

^ Three MSS. have occulta ei gpolia. 

' The reading adopted by Buperti U semper. 
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Statias has one in faTonr, but in Gaesora ; one against, but in die word 
gmaragdus. 

Seneca, Ansonius, and Claudian, need not be taken into account, but 
among them they only furnish one Tiolation of the rule. 

The account then will stand thus — 

CatuUus, . . 2 in fiiTour. 

Fropertius, . • 2 against 

Ovid, ... 1 against (?) 

Silius, . • • 1 in fiiTour. 

Let us remember, too, that of these, Catullus adhered more closely to 
the Greek writers in the construction of his Terse than any of his country- 
men, and that the text of Fropertius is, generally speaking, very much 
mutilated. We shall then see that there is positively no evidence suffi- 
cient to establish or to overturn the canon. 

But on the other hand, when we find no less than mne undoubted 
violations of it in Lucretius, and six in the Satires of Horace, and when 
we find that it is transgressed by modem Latin poets in almost every page 
of their compositions, we shall be fully justified m substituting the roliow- 
ing rule for the canon of Dawes : — 

The Roman poets of the Augustan age^ and their successors, in serious 
compositions, carefully avoided placing a word ending with a short vowel 
before a word beginning with sc, sp, sq, st, and this collocation ought never 
to be introduced into modern Latin poetry. 

With regard to a short vowel at the end of a word, before a word 
beginning with X or Z, there is no evidence whatsoever that it was ever 
lengthened ; indeed, there is no evidence at all with regard to X, but this 
probably arises from the small number of words beginnmg with that letter. 
It will be seen fi-om the above examples, that it is &ft short before Zacyn- 
thus, which could not otherwise have been placed in Dactylic verse, and also 
before such as zona, zelotypus, in writers of the silver age. Widi regard 
to Zac}aithus, we know that it was often written with a simple S, SacynUius^ 
without the D, and Greek coins are still extant where the A is used 
alone, AeiKVpfimp, 

If any one wishes for still further information on the subject of this 
article, he may consult the Miscellanea Critica of Dawes, as edited by 
Burgess and Kidd ; Zinzerlingii Criticorum Juvenilium Promulsis, which 
he will find quoted in Not. L to Dr. Gaisford^s edition of Hephaestio ; the 
note of Lennep. on the passage in Terentianus Maurus, quoted above ; 
Monthly Review for February and May, 1811 ; Classical Journal, vol. i., 
p. 71 and 288 ; vol. ii., p. 645; vol. ix., p. 341 ; vol. xii., p. 10; Vulpius 
onTibuUus, v., 28; Barthius on Claud, de Bell. Gildon., 186: in addition 
to which the student will find many remarks on this topic, when consult- 
ing the commentaries on the passages quoted. 
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vir. 

ON THE ANCIENT FORM OF THE DECLENSIONS. 

Dr. HnirrER in the preface to his edition of Virgil, indicated the manner 
in which we might prove the identity of the five declensionfl of nouns, and 
the inquiry has since that time been followed out by many distinguished 
etymologists, both in this country and in (xermany ; particularly by Struye, 
in his treatise — Ueber die Latetniscke Declination und Conjugation; and 
by Bopp, in his Vergleichende Grammatik} It does not wW. within the 
limits of our plan to enter deeply into the discussion of a topic of this 
nature, in which much is necessarily either purely conjectural or deduced 
from intricate analogies ; but we shall give the student a few hints which 
will serve to throw Ught on some of the rules laid down for the quantity of 
certain syllables. 

1. The terminations of the cases in nouns ranked under the third declen- 
sion, approach very nearly to the original form of inflection, and aU the 
other declensions may be identified with the third. The terminations of 
the difierent cases were as follows :— 

I Singular, Plural, 

Norn, Norn, eis, and hence es and is. 

Gen, IS. Gen. um (rum f) 

Dat, I (or 51., or perhaps %b%), Dat. ibus (or i%). 

Ace, £M. Ace, same as Noni, 

AhL % (or same as Dat, i), Abl, same as Dat. 

In neuters, the nom. and ace. were always the same, and in the plural 
these cases always ended in A. 

2. When the noun ended in a vowel or any consonant, except a, the 
genitive was formed by adding is to the nominative. As — amator^ ama- 
tor-is, 

3. When the noun ended in «, preceded by any consonant or vowel 
except t, then an i was inserted between the final consonant and the pre- 
ceding letter, as — labos^ anciently labors, gen« labor Is ; lex, i. e., legs, gen. 
legls, && 

4.' When the nominative ended in is, then no change took place in the 
genitive. 

5. AU the other cases were formed by changing is of the genitive into 
the terminations arranged in the above table. 

6. In process of time various changes were introduced ; the final s was 
dropped m many words ; of two concurring vowels, one was elided or thrown 
out, the other retaining its proper quantity, or they were contracted into 
one lon^ vowel, and thus the inflections became so much altered, that to a 
superficial observer no common bond of union was perceptible. 

We shall illustrate these principles by taJcing a word from each of the 
five declensions, and pointing out the stages of transmutation, premising;, 
however, that we have no intention of domg more than giving a general 
outline, without filling up the sketch. 

^ See also chapters YIII. and IX. in Dr. Donaldson^s Varronianua, 
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First Declension, 

The ori^al tennination of the nomiDative seems to have been ae^ cor- 
responding both in quantity and sound to n or lonv «, the termination o£ 
the corresponding declension in Greek. We shall then have — 




Singular, 

Pennae, Fenn&, 
Fennae-is, 
Pennae-s, Pennas, 
Pennaif 
Pennae, 



TV . ( Pennae-i, 
^"'1 Pennae, 



- — I 

M J Pennae-EM, 
'^'^^^•IPennam, 

y Pennae-B, 
Abl.1 Penna-e, 

( Penn4. 



Plural 

Pennae-ES, 
NomA Pennaes, 

Pennae, 

Pennae-um, 
Cren. •< Penna-um, 

(Penna-r-um.) 

Dat. ( Pennae -ibus. 

and •< Pennaibus, Pennabus, 

AhL { Pennais, Pennis, 

C Pennae-es^ 
Acc-i Penna>es, 

( Pennas. 



Remarks, 



The form aes^ as the termination of the genitive, is found in inscriptions; 
thus we have Livuxaes ;^ Musaes ;' Suaes ;' for Livillae, musae, suae^ 
and several others in Gruter, while the termination in ai is common in the 
older poets, as we have already seen in the Chapter on Archaisms. The 
termination in « of the genitive is illustrated also by the form pater 
/amUias, for pater familiae. 

The long quantity of the a in the ablative is satisfactorily accounted for 
upon this system, and also the quantity of as and is in the dat. abl. and 
ace. plural. 

The dative plural in abtut was retained constantly in dudbus, amhahuSi 
and occasionally in Jiliabus, deabus^ equabus, &c., and many more examples 
may be collected from inscriptions. 

The most puzzling case is the genitive plural; Jetters are frequently 
dropped, and syllables contracted, as a language becomes more polished, 
but the opposite process seldom takes place ; and hence it becomes difficult 
to account for the appearance of r here and in the second and fifth 
declensions. Hermann* has given the most probable solution by suppos- 
ing it to be the representative of the digamma. According to this view, 
the genitive plural of the first declension in Greek was onginally «f»y, 
afterwards uu»^ which is common in Homer, and finally «y. 

In like manner, the dative singular may have originally ended in ibi, as 
in tibi, sibif where b was the representative of the digamma, which was 
afterwards dropped, and the two t's contracted into l, as we find in the 
third, fourth, and fifth declensions. So also the dative plural in ibiu or 



» Grater. CCCXU., 4. 



* DCCCIX., 9. 
* Observ. de G. L. dialectis. 



» IV., 12. 
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tftw, dropped the digamma in most of those nouns^ which are referred to 
the first and second declensions, and retained it in others. 

Second Declension. 

The ori^al termination of the nominative seems to have been os for 
masculine nouns, and om for neuter nouns. 

Singular, Plural. 

Nom, Servos, TServo-Eis, 

r Servo-i8, Nom. < Servo-ei, Servoi, 

Gen.-i Servo-i, (Servi, 

( Servoi, Servi, TServo-UM, 

n f i Servo-i, Gen. •<(Servo-r-um,) 

^^^' \ Servo, (Servum, 

M J Servo- EM, Dat CServo-iBU8, 

* ( Servom, Servum, and < Servo-is, 

Ahi 5 Servo-E, Abl, (Servis, 

^°*' \ Servo. ( Servo-Eis, 

Ace, < Servo-es, 
(Servos. 

Nom. Regnom, CRegnom-a, 

TKegnom-is, Nom, -JRegno-a, 

Gen. -JRegno-iSy (Regn-a, 

(Regno-i, Regnoi, Regni, &c. 

&c. 

Remarks. 

In the Greek declension some of the cases are nearer by one step to the 
original type. Thus, in the genitive singular, and nominative plural, we 
have the diphthongs ov and ot in 8oi;Aot;, oot/Ao/, inst-ead of the simple long 
t, and in the dative the i which has disappeared altogether in servo is sub- 
scribed in doi/X^. 

The elision of m in the middle of regnomis, will not appear extraordinary 
when we recollect that circumeo often appears as drcueo. 

Third Declension. 

We need give no scheme of the changes which took place in nouns which 
are ranked m the third declension, since they have retained the ancient 
form of the terminations almost without alteration. 

The young scholar may perhaps be embarrassed, however, when he finds 
such words as iter, supellex, senex^ which became in the genitive itineris, 
supellectilisy senis^ but he will find upon perusing the older writers, that they 
used the nominatives twiner, supellectilisy and made the genitive of senex 
(i. e., senecs\ according to our rule, senecis. Other apparent anomalies 
may be explained with equal facility. 

Virgil, Cicero, and vanous autaors of the Augustan age, write AchUli, 
Vfyssi^ Pericli^ &c., as the genitives of Achilles, Ulgsses, Pericles, &c., 
winch has sadly confounded grammarians and commentators. But the 
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whole wiQ be clearly undentood by observkig that the eUnons and oon* 
tractioDS used with regard to the nouns referred to the first and second 
declensions, were extended to these also : — 

Nom. Achilles, Ulysses, Ferides, 

fAchjlle-is, rUlysse-OS, fPericle-is, ' 

Achille-i, J Ulysse-i, J Peride-i^ 

Achillei, 1 Ulyssei, 1 Fericl€i, 

Achilli. l^Ulysai. tPeridL 

We have already seen, when treating of poetical licenses, that AcMJUi^ 
Ulyssa^ and also Achilla^ UlyssSlj are used by the poets, and these are 
just the intermediate stages between AchUle-is, Ulysse-is, and AchUli^ 
Ulyssi. 

The original form of the termination of the nom. and aoc. plural, in eis, 
accounts for the double shape which they assume in is and £9, both of 
which are long. 

Fourth Declenmn. 
Singular. Plural, 

Nom, Fructus, Nom. ( Fructu-Eis, , 

^ (Fructu-is, and •< Fructu-es, 

^"^' jFructiis, Ace. (Fructus, 

Dat. Fructu-i, Gen, Fructu-UM, 

A^^ 5Fructu-EM, Dat. Ir^ * •!. 

^^^- JFructum, and t.?"!iV^"^» -, ^. 

.,; jFructu-E, AbL pruct-ibus, or IVuctubus. 

^^^' iFructiL 

And this explains the lon^ quantity of the final syllable in the genitive 
and ablative smgular, and m the nominative, accusative, and vocative 
plural. The contractions are sometimes carried still &rther, thus we fire- 
quently find 6 in the dative. (See p. 135, a.) 

Fifth Declension, 

The ori^nal termination of the nominative in nouns ranked under this 
dedension seems to have been aes, a«, being equivalent to long e. We 
still find DiABBUS, &c., upon inscriptions, as we have already had occasion 
to remark. 

Singular, PluraL 

Nom. Diaes, Dies, Nom, TDiae-eis, 

/'Diae-is, and •< Diae-es, 

Gen.'i Diae-i, Ace. { Dies, 

( Diei, { Diae-um, 

r.. S Diae-i, Gen. •< (Diae-r-um), 
^«'- } Diei, ( Dierum, 



. < Diae-EM, Dat. i Diae-ibus, 

jicc. J j)jgm^ mj^j J Diaebus, 

^,, (Diae-E, AbL (Diebus. 
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The contraction of the genitive and dative nngular was sometimes 
carried stih farther, and hence we find die andjide, as the genidves of dies 
And Jidesj vadjide as the dative oijides. (See p. 136, c.) 



vm. 

ON THE ANCIENT FOBM OF THE CONJUGATIONS. 

Haying proved the identity of the five declensions, we now proceed to 
point out that the four conjugations may be reduced to one ; that is to 
say, the different inflections wiU be obtained by adding certain termina- 
tions to the verbal root, these terminations being the same, with some 
limitations, for all verbs whatsoever. 

The verbal roots may either end in a consonant or in a vowel ; thus, 
Ug \b the^ verbal root of lego^ ama of amo, doce of doceo^ audi of audio^ ru 
of ruo. 

When the verbal root ends in a consonant or u, the addition of the 
terminations arranged in Tables 1 and 2, will give at once, with few 
exceptions, the different parts of the verb in their proper form. 

When the verbal root ends in a, 6, or t, then tne vowel at the end of 
the verbal root frequently absorbs the short vowel at the beginning of the 
termination, and a long syllable is the result of the contraction ; or, the 
initial vowel of the termination is elided by the final vowel of the verbal 
root, but this is comparatively rare. (See Kemark 1.) 

To exemplify this, let us take one or two of the terminations firom 
Table 1 m the next page, and apply them to verbs belonging to the 
different conjugations. It will be seen that the terminations of we Indi- 
cative Present Active are, 

Ind. Pres, Act, -o, -is, -it, -Xmus, -Itis, -unt. 

Uncontracied Verbs, 

Leg-o, leg-Is, kg-it, leg-Imus, leg-ttis, leg-unt. 
Ru-o, ru-Is, ru-it, ru-Imus, ru-itis, ru-unt. 

Contracted Verbs, 

Ama-o, ama-ls, ama-it, ama-lmus, ama-ltis, ama-unU 
Amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, amant. 

J Doce-o, doce-is, doce-it, doce-imus, doce-itis, doce-unt. 
( Doceo, doces, docet, docemus, docetis, decent. 

Audi-o, audi-is, audi-it, audi-imus, audi-itis, audi-unt. 
Audio, audls, audit, audimus, audltis, audiunt. 

In like manner we may take the 
Subj, Imperf, Pass, -erer, -ereris, (e)-eretur, -eremur, -eremini, -erentur. 



{ 
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Leg-erer, Ieg-Sreri8(e), leg-eretur, leg-Sremur, leg-eremlni, leg-erentnr. 
Lu-erer, lu-ereris (e), lu-iretur, lu-^emur, lu-eremlni, lu-erentur. 

C Ama-erer, ama-ereris (e), ama-eretcir, ama-Sremur, ama-eremini, ama- 
•< [ereDtur. 

( Amarer, amareris, amaretur, amaremor, amaremmi, amarentor. 

( Doce-erer, doce-erens (e), doce-eretur, &c. 
( Docerer, docereris, doceretnr, &c. 

Audi-Srer, audi-ereris (e), audi-ereter, &c. 
Aadirer, audlreris (e), audiretur, &c. 



\ 



The two following tablea will give the complete scheme of the Latin 
verb: — 

1. 



Ind. Pres. 



i -o, -is, -it, -imus, -itis, -unt. 
( -or,-gris (e),- 



Ittd. Imp, 



Ind, Fut 



T-ebam, 
•< -ebar, -< 

( -ebo, -ebis, -i 
. •< -ebor, -eberii 




Sub, Pres. 



Imperat. 
Inf, Pres, 



Itur, -imur, -Imini, -nntur. 

-ebas, -ebat, -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. ^ 
ebaiis (e), -ebatur, -ebamur, -ebamini, 

[-ebantur. 

-ebo, -ebis, -ebit, -eblmus, -ebltis, -ebant. 

eberis (e), -ebitur, -eblmnr, -ebimini, 

[-ebuntur. 

-am, -as, -at, -amos, -atis, -ant. 
-em, -es, -et, -emus, -etis, -ent. 
-im, -is, -it, -Imus, -itis, -int. 

( -ar, -aris (e), -atur, -amur, -amini, -antur. 
.( -er,-5ris (e), -etur, -emur, -emini, -entur. 

^remus, -gratis, -Srent. 
erStur, -erSmur, -grSmlni, 

[-grentur. 

-unto, 
untor. 



f -erem, -eres, -eret, -2 
Suhj. Imp, •< -erer, -ergris (e), - 

{-e, -Ito, -Ito, -Xte, -itote, - 
-ere, -iter, -!tor, -imini, - 

f -ere. 

\ -erier, -eri (-ei, -i.) 



Partic, 



C -ens. 
J -itus. 
I -Iturus. 
^-endus. 



In the preterite of all verbs, the verbal root undergoes a modification ; 
and it is to the verbal root, thus modified, that we must add the ter- 
minations of the preterite, pluperfect, &c. 

The preterite is formed in various ways, e, g,^ — 

1. By reduplication, as — morde-o, momord-i; 

2. By len^hening the short vowel of the root, as— ^o, l^g-ii 
S. By ad£ng s to the verbal root, as — rep-o^ reps-i; 

^ But, as indicated, p. 97, these were originally ledopUcations. 



1 



2. L5g- 
8. Reps- 
4. Amav- 
6. Docu- 
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4. By adding v or u to the verbal root, as— ama-c, amao-t; doce-o^ 
doceV'i^ doceu'iy docu-i ; audi-o^ audiv'i ; &c. 

2. 

When we have ascertained the termination of the preterite, the 
inflections of the different tenses connected with it are inmcated by the 
following table : — 

'1. Momord- find, Perf. -i, -isti, -it, -imus, -istis, -erunt(ere.) 

Ind, Plup. -eram, -eras, -erat, -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 
Ind, Fut. Perf, -ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 
Subj. Perf, -erim, -ens, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 
Suhj\ Plup, -issem,-isse8, -isset, -issSmos, -issetis, -issent. 
^Inf, Perf, -isse. 

If, therefore, we divide the verbs into classes, we should make one class 
comprehend all the uncontracted verbs ; and a second, all contracted verbs. 
The first will comprehend all those verbs whose verbal root ends in a 
consonant, or u ; the second will comprehend all those verbs whose verbal 
roots end in a, e, i; the contractions meach being made upon the principle 
that the root vowel absorbs all others. 

Remarks. 

1, We should have expected such words as amdt, docSt^ audtt, to have had 
the final syllable long, since they are contractions for ama-it, doce-et, 
audi'it; but this anomaly may be accounted for in difiTerent ways. We may 
suppose that, in this case, elision and not contraction took place, the i being 
dropped or thrown out altogether, instead of being absorbed by the final 
vowel of the verbal root. Or we may suppose that this syllable was really 
long in the earlier stages of the language, and afterwards became short in 
consequence of bein^ assimilated in pronunciation to other words ending 
in t. The last mentioned opinion receives confirmation fi*om the assertion 
of Martianus Capella,* who says that this syllable in verbs is doubtful ; 
and if any trust can be put in the fragments of some of the early poets, they 
afford evidence in favour of this doctrine; thus — 

Cum sodos nostros mandisset impiu^ Cyclops. Livius Andronicus.* 
Omnis cura viris uter esset Induperator. Ennius Ann,^ 
Inflt, O dves quae me fortuna ferox sit. Ennius Ann,* 

We may observe also, that on referring to the list of short syllables 
lengthened by Caesura, in pp. 108, 109, it will be seen that a very great 
number of the examples are verbs in the third person singular. 

' Quoted by Yossius Aristarch. II., c. xxxiik 

'Quoted by Priscian, p. 817. In some copies the word appfare as mandidissetj 
and in all probability this is not an Hexameter line at all, for it is generally 
believed that the Heroic measure was unknown in Latium before the time of Ennius. 

' Quoted by Cic de Div. I, c. 48. * Quoted by Priacian, p. 891. 
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n. The mitial vowel in the termination ebam^ ehar, of the indicatire 
imperfect, was absorbed by the vowel of the verbal root in verbs referred 
to the first and second conjugations ; thus ama-ehaniy doce-ebam, became 
amdbam, docebam; it was len open, however, in verbs referred to the 
fourth conjugation, as audi-eham^ audiebam. In these also, however, it 
was anciently absorbed by the i: many examples of this are to be found 
in Plautns and the older writers ; and the contracted form being more 
convenient in Dactylic verse, was used occasionally by the poets of the 
Augustan ase ; thus nutribat^ vestihat<t for nutriebat, vestiebat^ &c. Several 
instances wUl be found in page 186, b. 

m. There is reason to odieve that the termination of the future in€^, 
which is preserved in verbs of the first and second conjugations only, was 
common to all. Nonius Marcellus quotes exsugebo^ from Flautus, and 
dicebo* vivebo* from Novius ; a number of examples are still extant of this 
form in verbs of the fourth conjugation, c. ^., dormibo, Plant. Trin. HL, ii., 
100 ; scibo, Asin. L, i., 13 ; Most. IV., iii., 5, &c ; scibis, Cas. III., v., 22 ; 
audibis, Cap. III., iv., 87 ; servibit^ Trin. II., ii., 27 ; reperibitur^ Ep. I., 
iL, 48 ; and a great many others. Some of these were used as Archaisms, 
even by the later poets, as lenibunt in Fropertius. (See p. 136, c, 137.) 

The more recent form of the future in am, es, et, &c., adopted in verbs 
of the third and fourth conjugations, arose in all probability from the use 
of the subjunctive present instead of the future, the two tenses being 
closely allied in signmcation, and frequently interchanged in all languages. 

rV. Three terminations are assigned in the scheme to the subjunctive 
present, that in am, as, at, &c., which was ultimately adopted in all verbs 
referred to the second, third, and fourth conjugations ; that in em, es, et^ 
adopted in verbs referred to the first conjugation ; and finally, that in tm, 
is, it, which is still found in sim, in velim, malm, noUm, &c. ; of this we dis- 
cover many remnants in the older specimens of the language, and perhaps 
it was the original form. Thus, edim, comedim, edis, edit, edimus, come^ 
dint, are common in Flautus ; and we find also temperint for temperent, 
carint for careant, effbdint for effodiant, and very frequently duim, duis, 
duit, duint, perduint, &c., fh)m duo, and perduo, which are the same as do 
and perdo> 

The student will obtain full information upon this and upon all other 
points connected wiUi the Latin verb, in the treatise of Struve, alluded to 
above ; and a very elegant work upon the same subject by Mr. Alexander 
Allen.* 



IX. 
ON VERBS WHICH APPEAR UNDER A DOUBLE FORM. 

It sometimes happens, that fix)m the same root two verbs have been 
formed bearing the same signification, but belonging, one to the contracted, 

* P. 479, ed. Mercer. In some editions of Plautus the reading is exsorbebo. Epid. 

TT ** K 

* p/sOT. • P. 509. * Analysis of Latin Verbs— 1836. 
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and the other to the uncontracted conjugation. Hence have arisen several 
apparent anomalies. We have akeady alluded to this circumstance in p. 
45 (lIlA and again in p. 100 (1.), when discussing the compounds of 
cttus. We shall now give a list of the most important verbs belonging to 
this class, confining oiurselves to those in which concision seems to prevail 
with regard to quantity : — 

Clueo-ere and Cluo-ere, 
Of these the former only is found in good writers, e, g.^ — 

iAtridaeduo fratres chient fecisse fadnus maximum. PlauL Bacch, lY., ix. ,1. 
Quae post mihi clara et din clueant &c. Plant, Pseud, II., L, 17. 
Per genteis Italas hominum quae clara clueret, L, I., 120. 
Nee minus atque homines inter se clara cluere, L, 11., 851. 

Magnae sed auctor qua duo sententiae. A, S, S.C,^ 2. 

Ferveo-ere and Fervo-ere. 

( Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. V, G. IV., 169. 
•< Fervet avaritia miseroque cupidine pectus. H, E. L, i., 33. 
( ^t fervent multo linguaque corque mero. O, F, II., 732. 

Fervit aqua et fervet ; fervit nunc fervet ad annum. LucUius,^ 
Fervere quom videas, belli simulacra cientis. L, II., 41. 
Fervere, non ilia quisquam me nocte per altum. V, G, I., 456. 
Incipit et sicco fervere terra cane. P, II., xxviii., 4. 
Stridere apes utero et ruptis effervSre costis. V, G- 17., 556. 

FulgeO'&re and Fulgo-^e, 

( Fixa corona foret ; sed nos qaoque fulgeremus, C, LXVI., 61. 
J Intaminatis/uZ^6^ honoribus. (^Alc, Hendec) H, 0, III., iL, 18. 
{ Cum voluit, puro fulget in orbe dies. 0, A, I., viii., 10. 

(Fulgit item, nubeis ignis (piom semina multa. L, YI., 159. 
I Fulgere quom coeli donavit plaga vapore. L. V., 1094. 
J Froximus Hydrochoei/M^eref Oarion. C, LXVL, 94. 
> Ulae autem paribus qwasfilgere cernis in armis. V, M, VI., 827. 

Fervere Leucaten, auroque effalgh'e fluctus. V, M, VIII., 677. 

Ima viris, altas effulgere matribus aedes. C, de VI., Cons. Honor,, 546. 

ScateO'&re and Scato-ere, 
Quae mi interbibere sola, si vino scatet. Plant. AuL III., vi., 22. 
Amas, pol, misera: id tuus scatet animus, &c. Plant, Pers, II., i., 9. 

The contracted form is common in Pliny. The uncontracted form 
occurs frequently in Lucretius, — 

Nunc etiam scatit, et trepido terrore repleta est. L, V., 41. 

' Quoted by Quintilian, I., vi., 8. 

U 
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Largiflamn fontem seatare^ atqae emmpere lumen. X. V., 597. 
Et scatSre ilia foras in stnppam semina : quae quom. Z. VI., 896. 
To these add xatit, YI., 891. 

SlrideO'ire and Strido-ere. 

rSangdne terra madet stridentqoib hasfalibns aurae.' F. JE. XIL, 691. 
•^Quam segnis Scythicae strideret arundinis aer. L. P. IK., 827. 
(Cogarifl, pressoqne din stridere molari. /. S. V., 160. 

{Ut mare soUicitiim stridit reflnentabns nndis. F. G. IV., 262. 
StridSre apes utero, et ruptis efiervere costis. V. G, IV., 556. 
Stridere secreta divisos aure snsnrros. H. S. II., idii., 78. 
Nmic quoqne content! gtridvnt Aquilone mdentes. O. T. I., xL 19. 

Tergeo-ere and Tergo-ere. 

{Layari, ant fiicari, ant tergeri, ant omari. PtatU, Poen, I., ii., 10. 
Pars leves dypeos et spicma lucida tergenL V. ^. VII., 626. 
Hoc potins quam gallina tergere palatum. JET. 5., II., iL, 24. 
Hie leve argentum, vasa aspera tergeat alter. /. S. XIV., 62. 

Spissaque de nitidis iergit amoma comis. 0, H. XXI., 166. 

In the above passi^ from Virgil, many MSS. give tergunt^ and this 
form is common in prose. Friscian notices both, p. 894. 
We may also notice the double form, — 

• 

Tueor-eri and Tuor, toi, 

although no confusion is likely to arise regarding their quantity: — 

(Nee nimio quoi^uam posses ardore tueri. L, VI., 1162. 
'^Talia dicentem lamdudum aversa tuetur. V. JE, IV., 362. 

rNec yalidos aestus tvxmwry nee frigora quimus. L, I., 801. 
I Denique iam toere hoc drcum supraque quod omne. Z. V., 319. 
I TvjoTy malasque furis arceo manus. C XX., 5. 
<^ Nunc ego te infeHx summum teneoque tuorque. Epic,^ 137. 
I Vestra tuorf sic tos extremo in fine Hgavit. S, T. HI., 152. 
I Contuimur miras simulacraque luce carentum. L, IV., 39. 
^Nam mihi infestos utero modo contttor enses. S, A, I., 131. 

CupO'Sre and Cupio-tre. 

rintra fortnnam qui cupis esse tuam. P. IH., ix., 2. 

^Si quantum cuperem possem quoque— Sed neque parvum. H. E. ET., 

( Q., 257. 

(Naturae primus portarum claustra cuplret L. I., 72. 

(Mars videt hanc, visamque cupit, potiLturque cupUam. O. F, IH., 21. 

^ In this passage many of the best MSS. have striduni, and it appears doubtful if 
the contracted form was ever used by the purer classics. 



f 
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Orior of the third oonj., and Ortor-oriri, 

All the parts of this yerb, used by the poets, belong to the third or 
nncontracted conjugation, with the exception of the infinitive, which is 
always oriri, Oriretur is used by the best prose writers, as may be seen 
from the examples quoted in Scheller^s Dictionary. In Luolius and 
Lucretius we find the compound adoritur : — 

Tu toties orSris viridique in oespite vemas. 0. M, X., 166. 

Nostrorum obruimur, oHKurque miserrima caedes. V, JB, II., 411. 
-i Nil (yrtturum alias nil ortum tale fatentes. H, E, II., i., 17. 
I Namque aliis aliud praestantius exoreretur, X. 11., 507. 
LQuod si de nihilo fierent, subito exorerentur, L, I., 181. 

Unde refert nobis victor quid posdt orfrt. L, I., 76. 

Conturbare animam potis est quicumque adoritur, Lucilius} 

Commutare animum quiquomque adorUur et infit. L. III., 514. 

Potior-poH and Potior-'iri. 

^Sed quia multorum po&tur primordio rerum. Z. 11., 652. 

Submxus, rapta potitur, nos munera templis. V, ^. TV. 

Liber ut innuptae pot&retur flore novercae. C LXIV., 403. 

Cum capite hoc Stygiae iam potSrentur aauae. P. II., ix., 26. 

Tuque tuis armis, nos te pot^emur, Achille. 0, M. XUI., 130. 

£t captum pottmur mundo nostrumque parentem. Manil. IV., 884. 
^Fortis praegressis ut potSreris equis. A. E. H, XXXV., 4. 

^Ille ferox solus solio sceptroque |)o<WMr. 0. H. XIV., 113. 

Non nasci esse bonum, natum aut cito morte potlri. A, Eid. XV., 50. 

Nee dissentit, eum mortis letique potUnm, L, IV., 768. 

Coniugio Aeacidae Pyrrhi sceptrisque pofitum, V. jE, III., 296. 
^Virgineumque Helicona petit, quo monte po^a, 0, M, V., 254. 

Observe that PotXtur is much more common than pofUur; potituSy again, 
seems to have the penult always long in good writers. 

We might increase the above list considerably, if we were to admit all 
the varieties of form which occur in the early dramatists; but this does 
not fall within the limits of our present undertaking. 



X. 

ON SATUBNIAN VERSES." 

Although an examination of the Roman comic metres, and of the 
numerous complicated and much vexed questions connected with them, 

* Qnoted by Priscian, p. 880. 

^ The student who desires to enter fully mto the discussion with regard to Satur- 
nian Verses, may consult Hermann^s Elementa Doctrinae Metricaey Cap. IX., Lips., 
1816, and his Epitome Dodrinae Metricae, Cap. IX., § 525, ed. sec, Lips., 1844; 
Be Verst^ quern vocant^ SatumiOf by H. Diintzer and L. Lersch, Bonn., 1888; Der 
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does not fall witbin the limits of the present work, we can scarcely avoid 
saying a few words on the celebrated Satumian Measure, which is generally 
beiieTed to have been the national metre of the Romans, and of whi<m 
scholars, especially of late years, have spoken with such confident 
familiarity, that the incautious might be led to imagine that all points 
connected with its form and structure are clear and well ascertained. 
Befoi« proceeding to inquire how much we really know, it ma^ be proper 
to state distinctly the popular belief ppon the subject, that is, the idea 
entertained with regard to Satumian Verses, or Satumian Metre, by those 
who have not bestowed dose and particular attention on the topic. This 
belief may be enunciated in two propositions : — 

1. That Ennius was the first writer who imparted to his countrymen an 
accurate knowledge of Greek versification, and who obeyed in his produc- 
tions the laws by which the difierent kinds of Greek verse, especially the 
Heroic Hexameter, were regulated. 

2. That up to the time of Ennius, poetical feeling among the Romans 
was expressed in a measure purely national, denommated Versus Satur- 
nitis, or Numerus Satumius; that this measure, although certainly rude, 
was subject to definite rules; and that the translation of the Odyssey by 
Livius, and the celebrated poem of Naevius, on the first Punic war, were 
composed in Satumian Verse. 

The first of the above propositions may be admitted without doubt or 
difficulty, but we must carefully examine the evidence adduced in support 
of the second. This evidence may be divided into two portions, each of 
which must be considered separately. These are — 

1. The testimony of the classical writers, properly so called; and, 
2. The testimonji of the grammarians. 

1. The Testimony of the Classical Writers, 
The oldest writer who afibrds any available information is Cicero, who 
says in his Brutus XIX., § 71 — 

Quid? nostri veteres versus ubi sunt? 

. . . quos olim Fauni Vatesque canehant 
Quum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat 
Nee dicti studiosus erat: . . . 
Ante hunc . . . 

9 

Satumische Vers in PlatOm, by C H. Wdse, Quedlingb., 1839 ; De Tnscriptiombus 
quae ad tmmerum Satumium referwUur, by G. T. Streuber, Tunc, 1845 ; HUtory 
of Rome, by Niebuhr, Engl. Trans, by Hare and Thirlwall, second ed., vol. i., 
pp. 253-257, and notes No. 684-688; vol. ii., p. 589, note No. 1297 ; Lectures on 
the History ofJRomey by Niebuhr, translated from the German of Isler, by Dr. Schmitz, 
p. 11 ; or, as translated by Chepmell and Demmler, vol. L, p. 89 ; Varronianus, by 
Dr. Donaldson, second ed., p. 222, aeqq. ; Preface to the Lays of Ancient Borne, by 
Lord Macaulay. See also Bentley's JJitsertation on Phalaris, XI., p. 162, ed. 1817. 
It will be observed, that one of the above essays is the joint production of two 
German scholars, who have, however, divided their task into two portions entirely 
distinct. Lersch undertakes to demolish the existing notions on Satumian Verses ; 
Diintzer to erect a new edifice. The former has, according to my views, been 
perfectly successful, and I agree in most of his conclusions ; the attempt of the 
latter is, to my mind, an absolute failure. 
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ait ipse (sc. Exmius) de se: nee mentitnr in gloriando : sic enim sese res 
habet. Nam et Odyssea Latina est sic, tamquam opus aliquod Daedali, 
et Livianae fabulae non satis dionae quae iterum legantur. 

Again, a little lower down, § 75 — 

. . . utinam exstarent iUa carmina, quae mulds seculis ante suam 
aetatem in epulis esse cantita a singulis convivis de clarorum virorum 
landibus, in Originibus scriptum reliauit Cato. Tamen, illius qviem in 
Yatibus et Faunis enumerat Ennius, bellum Punicum, quasi Myroms opus, 
deJectat. Sit Ennius sane, ut est certe, perfectior: qui, si ilium, ut 
simulat, contemneret, non, omnia bella persequens, primum illud Punicum, 
aoerrimum bellum, reliquisset. Sed ipse dicit cur id faciat . . . 
scripsere, inquit, alii rem Versibus . . . et luculente quidem scripse- 
runt, etiamsi minus, quam tu, polite, &c. 

In the Orator. 41, § 171 — Ergo Ennio licuit vetera contemnenti dicerc, 

Vernbus quos olim Fauni Vatesque canebant — 

and he quotes the line yet again in De Divin. I., 50 ; indeed this line of 
Ennius seems to have made tLgreaJt impression on his countrymen, for our 
next authority, Varro L. L. VII., 86, brings it up once more — 

Versibus quos olim Fauni Vatesque canebant, 

and thus comments upon it : — Fauni dei Latinorum, ita ut Faunus et 
Fauna sit : hos versibus, quos vocant Satumios, in silvestribus locis tradi- 
tum est solitos fari futura.' .... 
In Horace, Epp. 11., 1, 56— 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intidit agresti Latio : sic horridus ille 
Defluxit numerus Satumius, et grave virus 
Munditiae pepulere, sed in longum tamen aevum 
Manserunt hodieqne manent vestigia ruris. 

Lastly, Festus, who, we shall assume, here closely followed Yerrius 
Flaccus, s. V. Satumia, p. 325, ed. Miiller — 

Yersus quoque antiquissimi, quibus Faunus fata cecinisse hominibus 
videtur, Satumii appellantur : quibus et a Naevio bellum Punicum scriptum 
est, et a multis aliis plura composita sunt. 

Let us recapitulate the statements made in the above passages, in so &r 
as they bear upon the point at issue. 

Cicero does not employ the word Satumian^ but speaks of those ancient 
Roman verses which the Fauns and Seers of the olden time were wont to 
sing, adding, that Ennius ranked his predecessor Naevius among these 
rude bards. 

Yarro, in explaining the line of Ennius, says, that the Seers and wood- 
land Fauns were wont to prophesv versibus quos vocant Satumios, but, as 
Lersch fairly remarks, although he speaks of Satumian Verses^ he says 
nothing of Satumian Verse or Satumian Metre. 

'Compare AnreL Vict Orig. gent. Bom. 4, who has evidently followed this 
passage of Yarro. 
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Horace lejoioes that Greek literatnre had banished horridusiile numerua 
Satumitu^ where the exj^ression numerus Satumius does not necessaiily 
implj one particoLur speaes of verse. 

Festus tells ns that Satumii Versus were those most ancient strains in 
which Faunns appears to have given utterance to orades, and in which 
the history of the first Pnnic war was written by Naevius. 

Lastly, Virgil and Livy^ refer to the versus incomti^ versus ineondUi, 
versus incompositi^ camdna incondUa^ &c., t. 6., rude extemporaneous 
strains, which rustics and soldiers used to pour forth on occasions of festi- 
vity and triumph. 

Now, any one who considers these passages without having already formed 
a decided opinion on the subject, and who is therefore in no way disposed 
to force them into accordance with a preconceived theory, may fairly arrive 
at the conclusion adopted by Lersch, that the epithet Satumius is employed 
as equivalent to primitive, or very ancient, and that the expressions Satumii 
Versus, and Satumius Numerus, were terms intended to indicate generally 
the rude effusions in which the old Italians found vent for their poetical 
feelings, and were not meant to designate any one particular species of 
metre, regulated by a definite law. 

2. The Testimony of the Grammarians. 

Here the matter assumes a veij different aspect. Three grammarians, 
Terentianus Maurus, Maximus Tictorinus, and Atilius Fortunatianus, all 
included in the coUection of Putschius, enter into minute details with 
regard to Satumian Verse. Of these, Terentianus Maurus, whom many 
b€£.eve to have flourished in the early part of the second century, but who 
probably belongs to the end of the third, is a writer of considerable 
authority on metres ; Maximus Victorinus is generally supposed to have 
taught as a rhetorician in the a^ of Constantine, although we cannot fix 
his epoch with any certainty, whUe Atilius Fortunatianus is usually set down 
as belonging to a much later period, although critics are by no means at 
one on this point. However, the question of the comparative ages of these 
two writers is of no importance in the present case, since they cannot be 
regarded as independent witnesses, for one has evidently copied fi:'om the 
other, and, indeed, transcribed whole sentences verbatim, while both seem, 
to a considerable extent, to have followed Terentianus. This bein^ the 
case, we shall proceed, as before, to ^ve their evidence in full, premising, 
for the information of the young scholar, that Terentianus, in treating of 
the different kinds of verse, employs, in each case, the very metre which 
he wishes to describe and illustrate. 

» Virg, G. IIm 885. Liv. IV., 20, 63 ; V., 49; X., 30. Ck)mp. VII.. 2. 
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TfeBSMTiANUS Maurus' de Satumio Camme. 

Aptam Tidetur esse 

Nunc hoc loco monere, 

Quae sit fi^ura versus, 

Quern credidit vetustas 

Tanquam Italis repertum 

Satumium yocandum. 

Sed est origo Graeca 

HUque metron istud 

Gerto modo dederunt ; 

Nostrique mox poetae 

Rudem sonum secuti, 

Ut qnemcjue res ferebat, 

Sic oispans fiffurae 

Versus vagos locabant. 

Post rectius probatum est, 

Ut tale colon esset 

lunctum tribus trochaeifl, 
Ut si Tocet Camenaa— qins novem sorores 
Et Naeyio poetae — sic ferunt Metellos, 
Cum saepe laederentur — esse comminatos : 
Dabunt malum Metelli — ^Naevio poetae. 
Dabunt malum Metelli*— dauda puns dimetri; 

Dabunt nudum Metelli, 

Adest celer Fhaselus, 

Memphitides puellae, 

Tinctus colore noctis. 
Post Naevio poetae — ^tres vides trochaeos ; 
Nam nil obest trochaeo— longa quod suprema est 

Mabius Victobinub* de Satumio Versu. 

Et (]|uomam sub occasione versus huius se tempestiva etiam nobis alia 
su^gent species, consentaneum reor hoc loco dicere de natura et engine 
hmus versus, cui prisca apud Latium aetas, tanquam Italo et indigenae, 
Satumio sive Faunio nomen dedit, sed faliuntur ; a Graecis enim varie et 
multiformiter inductus est, nee tantum a comicis, sed etiam a tragicis. 
Nostri autem antiqui usi sunt eo, non observata lege, nee uno genere custo- 
dito, sed praeterquam quod durissimos fecerunt, etiam alios longos, alios 
breviores mseruerunt, quorum est hie—- 

Turdis edadbus dohs comparas amice. 
Item — 

FerufU pvlcras creterras aureasque k^tas. 

Et apud Naevium — 

Novem lams Concordes JiUae sorores, 

' Y. 2497, p. 1439, ed. Putsch; p. 116, ed. Lennep. 

' P. 2586, ed. Putsch. ; Lib. III., cap. zviii, ed. Gaisford, whose text we have 
generally adopted. Victorinua has an incidental and not very intelligible remark on 
Satumian Venae hi p. 2691, ed. Putsch. ; lib. lY., cap. i., § 21, ed. Gaisford. 
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Videtur tamen e dnoram yersaum xnembxis oompodtos, Dimetri et 
Quadrati. Constat autem pedibus sex et semipede. Nam primos tres 
pedes et semipedem habet ex parte prima Dimetri; reliquos vero tres 
pedes, qui smit ultimi, habet a parte prima Quadrati tragici trochaiciT 
ut— 

Cum victor Lemno classem Doricam appuUsset, 

Est autem duabus primis syllabis longior ab Hendecasyllabo, nam uno 
pede in capite Hendecasyllabi posito, Satumius versus fiet: cuius exem- 
plum Metefii proposuerunt de Naevio, aliquotiens ab eo lacessiti, ita — 

Malum dahunt MetdU Naevio poetae. 

Nam Malum dahunt MeteUi clauda pars Dimetri iambid est, dehinc 
Naevio poetae tribus Trochaeis constat, quod Fhallicum^ vocamus : nee 
(][uicquam oberit Trochaeo, quod suprema longaest quod semper in metris 
indmerenter, sicut superius diximus, ponitur. Tres lambos cum syllaba 
et tres Trochaeos. Ilrgo erit prima pars (id est, Malum dahunt Metelli) 
talis, qualis est — Adest celer Pnaselus, item, Memphitides puellae ; sequens 
(Naevio poetae) talis ut est — Bacche plaude Bacche. Sane ut in Deca- 
syllabo, primus pes incertus est, ita ut m hoc duo pnmi pedes variantur — 

lam nunc vocet Camoenaa quis novem sorores, 

qui ut terminus a Spondeo incipit. Quidam yolunt hunc feriri sexies et 
recipere pedes septem, hoc est, Spondeum, lambum, Pyrrhichium, Pari- 
ambum, Dactylum, Trochaeum, Anapaestum, e quibus est Thacomestus, 
et nasd a Trimetro Scazonte ; alii vero omnes duodedm pedes admittere, 
neque semper eum, ut illi asserunt, nasd e Trimetro Scazonte. Unde 

AFUD OMNES OSAMMATICOS SUPER HOC ADHUG NON PARYA LIS EST. 

Atilius FoRTUNATiAinTs' dc Satumio Versu. 

De Satumio versu dioendum est, quem nostri existimaverunt proprium 
esse Italicae regionis, sed falluntur. A Graeds enim varie et mufiis modis 
tractatus est, non solum a comicis, sed etiam a tragids. Nostri autem 
antiqui (ut vere dicam, quod apparet) usi sunt eo, non observata lege, nee 
uno genere custodito inter se versus, sed praeterquam quod dunssimos 
fecerunt, etiam alios breviores, alios longiores inseruerunt, ut vix invene- 
rim apud Naevium, quos pro exemplo ponerem. Apud Euiipidem et 
Callimachum inveni tale genus — 

Turdis edacihu8 doles comparas amice. 

Apud Archilochum tale — 

Quem non rationis egentem vicit Archimedes. 

Et tertium genus — 

Consulto producit eum quo sit impudentior. 

Apud nostros autem in tabulis antiquis, quas triumphaturi duces in 

^ The common reading is Phalaecium. 

' P. 2670, ed. Putsch. ; Para. I., cap. viii., ed. Gaisford. 
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CapitoUo figebant victoriaeque suae tittdum Satumiis YersibuB proseqae- 
bantor, talia reperi exempla. Ex Regilli tabula^ 

Duello magno dirimendo, regWus suhigendis^ 

qui est subsimilis ei, quern paulo ante posui — 

ConsuUo producit eum quo sit impudentior. 

In AdHii Glabrionis tabula — 

Fundit Jugat prostemit maximas legiones* 
Apud poetam Naeyium hos repperi idoneos— 

Ferunt pulchras pateras aureas lepidas.^ 

Et alio loco— 

Novem lovis Concordes JiUae sorores, 

Sed ex omnibus istis, qui sunt asperrimi et ad demonstrandum mininie 
accommodati, optimus est, quern Metelliproposuerunt de Naevio, aliquoties 
ab eo versu lacessiti — 

Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae. 

Hie enim Satumius constat ex Hipponactei quadrati iambici posterlore 
commate et Fhallico' metro. Hipponactei quadrati exemjdum — 

Q^id immerentibus nocesf Quid invides amicisf 

Nam Malum dabunt Metelli simile est illi — Quid invides amicisf Cui 
detracta syllaba prima facit Fhallicum metrum — Invides amicis^ ex quibus 
compositus est hic Satumius, ut sit par huic — 

Quid invides amicis f Invides amicis. 
Hoc modo— 

Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae. 

Again, p. 2698,' — Satumio metro primum in Italia usi ; dictum autem 
a Satumia urbe vetustissima Italiae. Et hic versus obscurus quibusdam 
iddetur, quia passim et sine cura eo homines utebantur, maxmie tamen 
triumphaturi in Capitolio tabulas huiusmodi versibus incidebant, id est sic — 

Summas opes qui regum regias refregit, 

Habet autem prima parte lambicon dimetron catalecticon, in secunda 
Trochaicon dimetron brachycatalecticon, quod etithyphallicum diximus, ut : 

Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae. 

Cetera [sc, metia] partim in Horatio recognosces, partim in archetypis 
auotorum Bbris, unde haec excerpsimus. 

It will be seen that, while the authors of the above passages ccmtradict 

1 There can be little doubt that Iqnstas is the tme reading. 
*The common reading ia Phcdaecio, and below Phalaecion, 
' Fare IL, cap. xxvii, ed. Gaisford. 
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each other and thenuelyes in many particulars, there are others in which 
they exhibit a dose correspondence. They all seem to agree — 

1. That there was a distinctly defined spedes of verse called Versus 
Satumius or Metrum Satumium. 

2. That it was a mistake to assert that this was purely a national Ita- 
lian measure, for that it was well known to the Greeks, and frequenUy 
employed by them. 

8. That the Satumian Metre in its proper form consisted of an Iambic 
Dimeter Catalectic, followed by three Trochees, according to the follow- 
ing scheme: — 

or, according to another view, which comes to the same thing, that it was 
an Iambic Trimeter Hypercatalectic,^ with a Spondee invariably in the 
fourth place. Terentianus indeed affirms that originally the l&tumian 
metre was simply an Iambic Dimeter Catalectic, such as — 



Dabunt malutn MeteUiy 
and that the form in which the three Trochees were subjoined— 

Dabunt malum MeteUi Naevio poetae 

was of later invention. 

4. That the early Roman poets roughly catching up the mere rhythm 
(rudem sonum secuti) composed lines in imitation which were not merely 
harsh but altogether irregular and of different lengths. 

We may further reman:, that Victorinus concludes his observations by 
admitting that great difierence of opinion prevailed among grammarians 
with regard to Satumian Verse, that some alleged that seven different 
feet might be introduced, while others allowed any one of the twelve 
dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet to find a place. 

Atilius curiously enough asserts that he could scarcely produce an 
example of Satumian Verse from Naevius, although he afterwards quotes 
two, both of which are ^ven by Victorinus. 

The extreme uncertamty which prevailed with regard to the latitude 
allowed in the composition of this verse is sufficiently proved by the differ- 
ent specimens fabricated as examples by Atilius in imitation of various 
Greek measures. 

If we refer to those grammarians who have mentioned the Satumian 
measure in a more cursory maimer, we shall not find our ideas become 
more dear, although most of them adopt the view of Terentianus. In the 
Fragmentum de Metris — ^ascribed in the collection of Putsch, to Censorinus 
—we read (p. 2727)—" 

* So Diomedes, p. 612, — ScOumium in honoiem dei Naerius inveoit addita una 
syUaba ad lambicom versam sic 

Summas opes qui regum regias rsJregU, 

hnic si demas nltimam syllabam, erit lambicos, de quo saepe memoratmn est. In 
p. 476 he says that the Palimbtuxhius was also named LaHus and JSaiundus, 

* Cap. II. § 11, ed. Gaisford. 
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Xamerui Saturnioa — 

Magnum numerum triumphat hosHbus devicHs. 

Sunt qui hone ArcTieboHon yocant. Redpit pedem Spondeum, lambum, 
Pyrrhicluam, Chorium, Dactylum, Brachysyllabum, Anapaestum. 

Plotius de Metris, p. 2650.^ — ^Ex hoc metro Trochaico scilicet et lambico 
constat metrum Satumium quod mixtum ideo nee inter species lambicas 
posui nee inter Trochaicas. Constat autem ex lambico diinetro catalectico 
tiipponactio amphicolo et tfibus Trochaicis (1. Trochaeis), id est, Ithy- 
pbafiico. Quo metro ma. sunt Gyrides et GaJlimachus, et apud nos Naevius. 

De Metro Satumio, 

Satwmium compositum Tel mixtum ex lambico metro et Trochaico, 
lambico dimetro amphicolo Hif^nactio catalectico, et Trochaico dimetro 
brackyoatalectioo Bhyphallico, hoc est, tribus Trochaeis, oomposuit 
Naevius hoc modo — 

Ferunt pulchras creterras, 

hue usque, Hipponactium amphicolum dimetrum catalecticum lambicum 
est: nam quoa sequitur Trochaicum dimetrum brachycatalectum Ithy- 
phallicum, tale est — 

Aureus lepistas^ 

novissima syllaba mdifierens. Totus versus sic — 

Ferunt pulchras creterras aureas hspistas ; 
et — 

Malum ddbunt MeteUi Naevio poetae; 
et— 

Trahuntque siccas muUas machinae carinas. 

So also Mallius Theodoras de Metris (cap. v., § 12, ed. Gaisford) — 

Metrum lambicum Saturnium habet lambicum tetrametrum colobon et 
tres trochaeos. Huius exemphim — 

Merulae quodos vetustae mane dulce cantat; 

where it is to be observed that he uses the term Tetrameter where other 
metrical writers employ Dimeter. (See above, p. 160). Lersch calls 
attention to the circumstance — ^which may, however, be aoddental — ^that 
Mallius speaks of the Metrum lambicum Saturnium^ as if there were other 
Metra Satumia^ such as Metrum Anapaesticum Saturnium^ and the like. 

Exactly to the same efifect are the words in the tract entitled, Ars de 
Centum ilfis^m, which bears the name of Servius, p. 1825' — 

Saturnium constat dimetro lambico catalectico et Ithyphalfico, ut 
est hoc — 

Tsiapererrat orhem crinibus profusis, 

Servius, the commentator on Vii«il, probably a person altogether 
different from the Servius just quoted mentions Saturnian metre twice. 
la his note on Faunigue pedem (G. L, 11), he quotes the passage from 
Varro given above; but his words, when expounding verswus incomptis 
hidunt (Qt. II., 885), are very remarkable : — id est, carminibus Saturnio metro 
compositis. Quod ad rhymnum solum vulgares componere consueverunL 

^ Cap. v., § 13, 14, ed. Gaisford. * Cap. IX., § 12, ed. Gaisford. 
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than any of his predecessors. He held that the Romans derived this 
measure from the £truscans, and that it was employed by the Roman 
poets before they had become acquainted with the literature of the 
Greeks. After reyiewing the leadinff passages in the old grammarians, 
quoted above, he arrives at the conclusion that Satumian metre, in its 
pure form, might be represented by the following scheme: — 



which, it will be observed, exactly accords with the views of Terentianus. 
Hermann, however, admitted that the early bards employed it under a 
rude form — (pietrum illud quum satis rude ah antiquts vatihns et poetis 
fiisum esset) — and that the following licenses were indulged in freely : — 

1. A Spondee was admitted in any place. 

2. A Dactyl was admitted in any place, except the last. 

3. The verse was Asynartete, that is, as already explidned (p. 21 2J, the 
last syllable of the first half of the verse might be long or short, at 
pleasure. 

4. Not only was the verse Asynartete, but, contrary to the usage of the 
Greek poets in like cases, the last syllable of the first half of the line mi^ht, 
if considered long, be resolved. According to this view, the origmal 
scheme would be urns modified: — 



He then proceeds to adjust, according to these views, the Chaunt of 
the Fratres Arvales (see above, p. 243) ; the Prophecies of Marcius (Liv. 
XXV., 12, Macrob. S. I., 17); the "Tabula Kegilli" (Liv. XL., 62); 
and the prophecy brought from Delphi in the time of the war against Veii, 
(Liv. v., 16), which he supposes was translated into Satumian Verse by 
some of the earh'er writers of Roman history. It appears to me evident, 
however, that Hermann regarded his " restorations" and arrangements of 
these ancient documents merely as an exercise of ingenuity, and did not 
himself seriously believe, and expect others to believe, that he had actually 
succeeded in exhibiting them under their primitive shape. He then 
undertakes — what might have been regarded as a more hopeful task — to 
examine and adjust the scattered remains of Livius Andronicus and 
Naevius, who were unquestionably distinguished as vmters of Satumian 
Verse. But, after a great display of learmng, acuteness, and dexterity, he 
has serious misgivings as to the real amount of success achicTcd; for he 
winds up by the a(^nowledgment — ^Nemo non videt, quam incerta 
dubitationisquc plena res sit tam brevia, tamque corrupta fragmenta in 
numeros sues redigere. 

Niebuhr, deeply impressed with the truth of his own theory, that the 
materials for the early history of Rome had been derived from a series of 
old national ballads, was indefatigable in his search for poetry of this 
description, and confijlently propounded the somewhat startling doctrine. 
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that the epitaphs^ upon the tombs of the Scipios were ancient Naeniaet 
expressed in verse, and that this verse was, and could be ho otiier than 
the ancient Satumian. He proceeds to correct (?^ the inscriptions, and to 
arrange them, so as to suit his own views.' His idea was caught up, and 
his example was followed by many of the leading scholars of the age, who, 
canning out the principles of theur master, seized upon every scrap of old 
Latin which could anywhere be found, and strove to torture what had 
previously been regarded as ^ain, honest, vigorous prose, into a shadowy 
semblance of halting verse. We have seen that the Ghaunt of the Fratres 
Arvales had been subjected to this process by Hermann ; he was followed 
by Grotefend and Ellausen, each of whom, as might have been anticipated, 
gave a metrical version different from that of Hermann and of each other :^ 
but this kind of absurdity reached a climax when the ^bbcrish found in 
the MSS. of Varro (L. L. VH., § 26), as a fragment of the song of the 
Salii, and which stands in the edition of Mtiller as — 

COZEVLODOIZESO ; OMNIA VERO ADPATVLA C0SMIS6B 
lAMCYSIANES DVO MI8CBRV8E8 DVN lAKYSYB 
VET POS MELIOS EYMRECYM .... 

was gravely remodelled, so as to form what was ccxuddered to be an intel- 
ligible sentence, the words distributed into lines, the syllables properly 
accentuated, and the whole presented as an undoubted specimen of Satur- 
nian Verse. 

But although it has become the fashion to speak of various productions as 
couched in Satumian Verse, as if this were an iniMsputable fact, few stop 
to inquire into the evidence for the numerous assumptions upon which this 
assertion rests, or to ascertain whether the scholars who use the term 
understand the same thing when they employ the same words. Let us then 
pursue the investigation, and for this purpose we shall confine ourselves to 
the epitaphs on the Scipios, because these have been pronounced, upon the 

* That is Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, as given above, p. 246-249. 

^ These views varied at different periods of his life ; ibr the arrangement presented 
in his first edition differs somewhat from that given in the third. 

' To give one example of the discordant views entertained by Niebohr and some of 
his most distinguished followers, we may notice the inscription placed by T. Quiactius 
on the base of the statue of Jupiter, brought by him to Rome after the capture of 
Praeneste. The words upon this " Tabula," according to Livy (VI., 29), were — 

Itqfker atque Dim owmb hoc dederunt ut T. Qumctius dictator cppida novem 
caperet. 

Niebuhr, combining these with a passage m Festus (s.v. TYteatem tertiuM, p. 863, 
ed. Miill.), thus reproduces them in a metrical form — 

Itippiter ^tque Divi omndis hoc dederunt 
Ut Titius Quinctius dictator Rominus 
Oppida Ndvem diebils novem cdperet. 

But K. 0. Muller adjusts them ** paullo aliter," to use the words of a Grerman critic — 

lovis atque divoe conctoe hoc dederunt Tito 
Quinctio dictatori ut per dies novenos 
Novem urbes capsit atque 
Tum decimiam Praenesten. 
(See Gottiog., Gekhrte Anzmgen, 1820, No. 188, p. 1876.) 
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highest authority, to be the most tmquestioiiable speciioeiM of Satnrnian 
Verae. 

1. The sappoflition of Niebnhr that these epitaphs are Naeniae^ is not 
only unsapported by any eiridence that such foneral songs were ever 
inscribed upon tombs, but is entirely, in the present case, at variance with 
all which we know regarding the ancient Roman dirges, which are repre- 
sented as having been rude and Mvolous wails, chaunted to the music <^ 
the flute by the hired moumins women (Praeficae) — a description alto- 
gether inapplicable to the simple dignity which characterize these epi- 
taphs. 

2. There is no external evidence that these epitaphs were written in any 
kind of verse. It is urged indeed by Niebuhr — 

(1.) That the four short horizontal scores or hyphens, noticed above, as 
occurring in No. 1, indicate a division into lines ; and — 

(2.) That in the epitaph on Lucius and on the flamen, *' there are as 
many lines as verses, which may be recognized with as much certainty 
from the great difference in the length of them, as the elegies on more 
recent monuments." 

But as far as No. 1 is concerned, the first part of the inscription, upon 
this view, becomes entirely impracticable; for the words preceding the 
first ( — ) are, 

CoRNEUYS Lycivs Scipio Basbatvs Gnaivod Patbe 
Pboonatvs Fobtis Vm Sapiensqve — 

which he is obliged to cut up into two lines, and at the same time has 
resorted to the strong measure of throwing out the word Patbe altogether 
as an interpolation of the stone-cutter. Moreover, he does not m any 
way notice that a whole line and a-half of the inscription has been delibe- 
rately chiselled out at the commencement. 

Again, if the sculptured lines in Nos. 8 and 4 indicate the division into 
verses, it is remarkable that, as far as No. 4 is concerned, neither Niebuhr 
lumself, nor Muller, nor Hermann, have attempted to preserve these lines 
in their metrical arrangement. 

3. It is, h priori^ highly improbable, that if a metrical epitaph had been 
inscribed upon the tomb of the son of the elder Afi:icanus (No. 4), Satur- 
nian Verse would have been employed. By this time Gre^ versification 
had been introduced, and was viewed with favour, while £nnius, who 
first fi:«ely employed Greek metres, and who spoke with imdisguised 
contempt of the rude measures of his predecessors, was, as is well kaown, 
the chosen firiend of the Scipios, and his remains were allowed to rest in 
their family sepulchre. 

4. While many distinguished scholars have assumed that three of these 
inscriptions (Nos. 1, 3, 4) are in Satumian metre, they all difier from 
each other as to the division into verses, and as to the mode in which 
these verses are to be scanned ; and all are obliged to have recourse to 
changes in the text. Niebuhr arranges 1, 3, 4, in lines,^ and gives some 
hints as to the prosody of particular words, but he does not indicate his 

' History of Rome, vol. L, third edition, notes 684, 685, 686, 687, pp. 263-255, of 
translations by Hare and Thirlwall, 1881. 
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had directed his attention speci^Uv to ancient metres, is deservine of the 
peatest respect and deference. We shiUl therefore give the three (1, 8, 4) 
inscriptions as arranged and accentuated by him, and, after having pointed 
out tne violence to which we must resort before we can force them to 
accord ^^aliquo quocumque modo'' with the standard set up by himself, 
we shall leave the reader to draw his own inference. It must be 
remembered, that whatever license we admit with regard to resolved feet, 
although we may allow a Spondee, a Dactyl, or a Tribrach, to be substi- 
tuted for the proper foot in anv place, even the last, we can never 
introduce a Trochee into the first half of the line, nor an Iambus into the 
second half^ without violating at once the natural principles and the 
artificial rules recognized in the structure of Iambic aikl Trochaic Verses. 
We have numbered the lines of the three inscriptions continuously for 
convenience in refening to them — 

1. 
Epitaph on Scipio Barbatus, see above, p. 247. 
(1.) Com4Gus Lucius Scfpio Barbatus 
(2.) Gnaevd patre prognatus fdrtis vir sapiensque 
(3.) Cuius forma virtuM p^ssuma fuit. 
(4.) Consul censor aedilis qui fuit apud vos. 
(5.) Taur^iam Cesaunam S^unniumgiM cepit. 
(6.) Subfgit omnem Lucanam dbsidesque abdudt. 

8. 

Epkaph on Lucvts Scipio, son of Barbatus^ see above, p» 248. 

(7.) Hunc linum plurimi cons^ntiunt Romani 

(8.) Romae bonorum optumiim fuisse virum 

(9.) Lucfum Scipionem fiHum Barbati, 
(10.) Consiil censor aedilis hfc fiiit apud vos, 
(11.) Hie cdpit Corsicam Aldriamque urbem. 
(12.) Dedit dicavit Tempestdtibus aedem merito. 

4. 

Epitaph on Puhlius Scipio, Flamen Dialis, see above, p. 249. 

(13.) qui dpicem insigne 

(14.) Diilis flaminis gessisti, mors perfecit, 

(15.) Tu^ ut essent omnia br^via, honos, fama, 

(16.) Virtiisque gloria atque ing^nium quibus si 

(17.) In Idnga licuisset tlbi utier vita, 

(18.) Facfle superasses gldriam maiorum 

(19.) Quard lubens te in gremium Scfpio recepit 

(20.) Terrd Publi prpgnatum Piiblio Comeli. 
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(1 .) We niiifit pronomce the praenomen Luc^ in this and in (9.) Ludtts, 

(2,) We mnst lengthen the Ust syllable in patr^ and pronounce M|>»«ftf 
as a dis^llable, tapyens. 

(3.) We must lengthen the last syllable m forma, we mnst lengthen the 
first and third syllables in parissAna, and write fiKoU-^At least I see no 
other way of scanning the line. 

(4.) We mnst lengthen the last syllable in censSfy and the last syllable 
in/tttt, or rather /ttt;ISr. 

(5.) This line is unexceptionable, but it has been made so by adding 
the word que on conjecture. 

^6.) We must lengthen the second syllable in subigit. 

(7.) This line is unexceptionable, if we admit tiiatthe concluding word, 
Itomaiii, has been correctly supplied. 

(8.) To make up this line, a whole word, Bomae^ has been inserted 
without a shadow of authority ; the um in honorum is not elided; and the 
first syllable in vSrum is made long. 

(9.) Here, as in line (1.), the second syllable in Ludium is lengthened. 

(10.) The same remarks apply to this as to line (4.), with the addition, 
that the concluding words, apud vosy have been inserted upon conjecture. 

(11.) The last syllable in Corsicam is not elided, and is considered long; 
and the que at the end of Aleria is also left without elision. 

(12.) A whole word, dicavit, has been inserted here upon pure con- 
jecture; and, even with this addition, the line appears to me most 
refiractoiy. 

(18.) There is not the slightest appearance in the ori^nal tablet of any 
portion of it having been broken on or obliterated ; and it is obvious that 
nothing can be more unlikely than that a metrical inscription should have 
commenced in the middle of a line. It appears, moreover, fi*om Hermann^s 
accentuation, that he intended the first syllable of apkem to be regarded 
as long. 

(14.) This line, picked out in this manner, is unexceptionable. 

(15.) As I gather fi:om Hermann^s accentuation, he intends the last 
syllable in tua to be long, and not to be elided: omnia to be pronounced 
as a dissyllable, omnya ; the first syllable in hrevia to be made long, and so 
also the first syllable in honos. 

(16.) The second syllable in ing^nium must be lengthened. 

(17.) The first syllable in licuisset and in tM must be made long, and 
utter pronounced as a dissyllable, utyer, 

(18.) Here the second syllable in facile^ and the first in s&perasesy must 
be lenffthened. 

(19.) We may scan this line, either by admitting a Dactyl in the third 
place, or by pronouncing grSmXum as a dissyllable, gremyum, 

(20.) The last syllable in terra must be lengthened. 

Upon reviewing the result of this examination, we m&f well aak whether 
Streuber was in jest when he exclaims — 

"Quis est, qui nunc obloquatur Hermanno revocanti tarn facile ad 
metrum vulgare versiculos, neglecto quidem accentu natural!, sed minime 
contorte, paucis tantum supplementis adiectis" — although a good deal is 
certainly implied in the expression — neglecto quidem accentu naturali. He 
speaks more plainly, however, in another passage*- 
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Quid enim nuinim, si versificatores isti ex libiiHne hiatn utebantur, 
Bjllabas in arsi producebant, breves pro longis usurpabant, longas in 
breves solvebant, et alia hniascemodi, cum antiquioribus poetis Romanis 
omnem prosodiae et ards metricae licentiam dandam esse omnes uno ore 
consentiunt. 

Hermann himself admits almost as much — 

Sic igitur composita fuerunt etiam Latinorum antiquissima carmina, ut 
aliquo quocimiqae modo numeram ruferrent lambici dimetri catalectici, 
qnem sequeretur Trochaicus dimeter brachycatalectus, nee iusta mensura 
syliabarum observata, neque hiatu vitato, nee nullis admissis elisionibtis, 
aliquando etiam Tribracho vel Dactylo in Trochaei locum recepto, idque in 
ipso ultimo pede (p. 221, Epit. D. M.) 

It is remarkable that it should not have occurred to writers upon this 
subject that, if we take a verse which, in its pure form, is supposed to 
consist of three Iambi and a Catalectic syUable, followed by three 
Trochees, and if we allow — 

1. The substitution of a Spondee for the proper foot in any place, even 
the last ; 

2. The resolution of either of the long syllables of the Spondee in any 
place, even the last ; 

3. The Catalectic syllable to be long or short, or even, if considered 
long, to be resolved into two short ; 

4. Elision to be admitted or dispensed with, as may suit our convenience ; 

5. A short vowel to be made long, when necessary; 

6. A word to be inserted here and there upon a pinch- 
there could be no difficulty in cutting up any page of Livy, Cicero, or 
Tacitus, into a system of unexceptionable Satumians; and this is what 
Hermann, misled, probably, by Atilius Fortunatianus, has actually done in 
the case of the Tabula Reyilli (Liv. XL., 52).* Niebuhr himself, if we can 
trust to the reports published of his lectures, repudiated the notion that 
Satumian Verse had any connection with Greek metres. 

" The ancient Romans, before they adopted the Greek poetic system, 
made use of the Satumian Verse. Horace says of it, — 

. . • ., . horridus iUe 
Defluxit numerus Satnrnius^ . . . 

and several old grammaarians have given accounts of it. Atilius Fortuna- 
tianus, and others among them, who knew nothing about its structure, 
stuck to a couple of verses which had been preserved, particularly to the 
following, in which, according to the views which then prevailed, a hyper- 
catalectical Senarius makes its appearance — 

Malum dahunt Metelli Naevio poetae, 

Terentianus Maurus, who belongs to the end of the third century, spoke 
of it when treating of the Anacreontic Verse, because the first division of 
the Satumian bears some resemblance to it. But the real Satumian 
Verse is quite a different one, which I intend shortly to prove in a detailed 

' Hermann, in his lai^r work (1816), calls this — " Memorabile Satumfi carminis 
exemplum ;" but in tl:e second ed. of his Kpitome (1844) fairly gives it up — " Abstinej 
manum a Tabula Regilli, quam Livius XL., 62, exhibuit, qaoniam nimis corrupia 
scriptura est, qoam nt sine melioribus libris videatur restitui posse." 



GnapiCT 01 an ancient gramniaruui dbib aiiuuea v> la unaeraiooa ca ne ma nsgnignc 
nf Charirius, atierwards published froni the Neapolitan MS. b.r Schii^ilewla (Qottlng., 
ISll), but wbicb, liter all, throws no new ligbt upon the But)|ecL 
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4. Hence, even if we have plausible grounds for believing that some 
given specimen of old Latin is couched in Satumian Verse, we have no 
right to take it for granted that it must be expressed in that one particu- 
lar species of Satumian Verse with which we suppose ourselves to be 
acquainted. 

5. The grammarians of the Empire, having found one or two scattered 
lines ascribed to Naevius, which they conceived might be scanned accord- 
ing to the laws of Greek versification, and knowing that the great work of 
Naevius was vmitten in Satumian Verses, rushed to the conclusion that 
the Romans had borrowed the Satumian measure from the Greeks, and 
that these lines exhibited the model upon which they were constructed. 
But the assertion was scarcelv hazarded ere they found themselves in- 
volved in inextricable confusion. They had the greatest difficulty in 
finding examples, and such as could be procured proved altogether 
refi'actory. Hence the numerous inconsistent forms proposed by them 
for this rrotean verse ; hence their contradictions of each other and of 
themselves ; hence the complaints of the rudeness of the early Roman 
bards, whose lines, sometimes too lone and sometimes too short, could 
not be made to correspond with the imaginary standard set up ; hence 
the extorted acknowledgment that the whole subject was involved in 
obscurit^r and doubt,^ and hence the desperate expedient of admitting all 
dissyllabic and trisvllabic feet without oistinction. Indeed, Terentianus 
at the outset is obliged to allow, that the early Roman poets in copying 
the Greek measure could be regarded as having only rudem sonum secutt^ 
that is, as having merely caught up a rough notion of the rhythm, an 
admission which m reality amounts to an unconditional surrender of his 
position, since it implies that it was impossible to scan these ancient lines 
according to the received laws of prosody. Hence, whatever may be the 
character of Satumian Verses, we must entirely dismiss the idea that they 
are in any way connected with or subject to the laws of the Greek metri- 
cal system. 

8. We believe that the early Roman bards, in their Satumian Verses, 
never advanced beyond the first stage in poetical composition, when lines 
are formed and modulated by the ear alone, which, in all nations, acknow- 
ledges the pleasing effect produced by certain cadences, and by the 
recurrence of certam combinations of sound at regular intervals. The 
second stage, in which these pleasing effects are analyzed, and the com- 
binations which produce the most pleasing effects ascertained and defined, 
and rules deduced by observing which similar effects may be produced 
with certainty, they never reached ; for as soon as their literature be^an 
to receive development, they adopted the metrical system of anouer 
country, that system which the Greeks had, in a long course of ages,'and 
during centuries of high mental cultivation, elaborated and broujp;ht to 
perfection. What Quintilian says upon this matter is well worthy of being 
remembered (IX., iv., 114) : — 

^ We must remind the reader of the expressions of Victoriniis in the passage al- 
ready quoted — Nostri antiqui vsi sunt eo non cbservata lege nee uno genere custodito, 
ted praeterquam quod durissimos fecenmt^ etiam aUoa Umgot^ alios breviorea mserue- 
ivni — and his concluding words, Unde apud omnca graminaiicoa auper hoc adhuc non 
parva tU est. 
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■ '—^■^ poema nemo dubitaverit imperito quodam initio fusum, et 
auiium mensura, et similiter decurrentium spatiormn obserratione esse 
generatiim ; mox in eo repertos pedes . . . ante enim carmen ortum est 
qnam obserratio carminis, ideoqae iUud 



Fauni vatesque canebant. 



To this we majr add the remarkable observation of Servias in his note 
on the words Versibtis incomtis, in Yirg. G. II., 385 : — 

Nee non Ausonii, Troia gens missa, coloni 
Versibus incomtis ludunt lisuque soluto. 

" Id est carminibus Satumio metro compositis, quod ad rhythmnm solum 
componere vulgares consueverunt." It is curious that Hermann, after he 
had endeavour^ to arrange the chaunt of the Fratres Arvales, should quote 
both of the above passages as applicable to the case he had been consider- 
ing, and yet, with the truth before him, should go on pertinaciously 
struggling to force the prophecies of Mardus and historical inscriptions 
into accordance with the laws of Greek verse. In the second edition of 
his Epitome Doctrinae Metricae^ in which he must be regarded as express- 
ing the deliberate opinions formed during a long life of study, in addition 
to the passages already quoted, we find the following : — 

^^ Quia veterrimi satis habuisse videntur, si versus aliquo modo his 
numeris (t.e., the Satumian of Terentianus Maurus) similes esse videren- 
tur. Pronuntiant ill! verba sic, ut in quotidiano sermone consueverunt, 
includuntque etiam numero eo qui illius seTmonis proprius est, hoc est vel 
iambico vel trochaico, idque sic, ut fere numerent magis syllabas quam 
ponderent"^ 

7. Since, therefore, all the most able scholars who have closely investi- 
gated the character of Satumian Verse have been obliged — some of them 
with great reluctance — to acknowledge that it has no connection with 
Greek metres, and cannot, without manifest violence, be scanned according 
to the laws of Prosody observed by the later Roman poets, but depended 
for its ^ect upon the rhythm resultiug from the pronunciation of a certain 
number of syllables in a certain cadence; since, moreover, we know 
absolutely nothing of the ordinary pronunciation and accentuation of 
Latin words independent of their quantity as deduced from the works 
of the poets ; and since we possess no imquestionable specimen of an 
ancient composition in Saturnian measure, divided into lines, it seems 
to follow that we have no data whatever which might enable us to form 
an idea or express an opinion with regard to the nature of these primitive 
Italian rhythms. 

81 It will be urged that we ought to make an exception in favour of 
that rhythm which results from pronouncing such a line as — 

Maliim dabiint Met^Ui Ndevi<5 po^tae, 

according to the rules of quantity as observed in later times, and the 

* If I nnderatand the meaning of this expresBion aright, it is entirely incompatible 
with the idea of resolved fe^^ which result from "weighing*' syllables instead of 
" counting " them, and therefore tenders nugatory the system proposed by Hermann 
himself. 
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ratlier because the rhjthm in question may fairly be said to be naturally- 
pleasing. Lord Macaulay has pointed out that it is to be found in the 
poem of the ** Cid,*^ and in the lay of the Niebelungs, and that it may at 
once be recognized in our own nursery rhyme-— 

The Qu^en was in her ch^ber bating brj^ad and htfney ; 

but the evidence to prove that this was really one of the Satuniian 
rhythms is very feeble. It Is a most suspicious circumstance that Atilius, 
who speaks as if he had consulted the work of Naevius for the express 
purpose, should state that the measures of that poet were so irregular 
that he could scarcely find any examples to suit nis purpose, and even- 
tually gives one, whicn is adduced by Victorinus also ; — 

Novem lovis cono(»rdes filiae sorores; 

and another, also found in Victorinus, but not ascribed by him to NaC'- 
vius: — 

Ferunt pulchras creterras aureas lepistas.^ 

It must appear very strange, that if the great work of Naevius was really 
composed m a rhythm which even *^ aliquo quocunque modo ^^ resembled 
that described by Terentianus and his followers, the grammarian should 
have with difficulty (vix) been able to discover a single line which he 
could quote in iUustration. ^ 

As to the favourite example — 

Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae, 

which certainly presents the Satumian Verse of the grammarians in a 
polished and penectly pure form,' I quite agree with Lersch, in thinking 
that both it and the weU-moulded comic Iambic Trimeter by which it 
is accompanied — 

Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules, 

belong to an age subsequent to that of Cicero, and were fabricated to 
explam his allusion (see above, p. 300) to the unlucky lampoon whidi cost 
Naevius so dear. 

* So the line is g^ven, and probably correctly, by Plotius, p. 2650. Vktorinus 
presents it as — 

Fenmt pulchras creterras, anreasqne lepistas ; 

And Atilius — 

Ferunt pulcras pateras, aureas, lepidas ; 

bat neither of these forms would suit. 

^ Lord M acaulay says — ** The most perfect Satumian line which has been preserved 
was the work, not of a professional artist, but of an amateur.'* I wonder that this 
very circumstance did not excite his suspicions. Nothing could have been less in 
accordance with old Roman feelint^s than for the haughty Metelli to have engaged in 
a war of epigrams with their humble antagonist 
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There still remainB tbe epitaph on Naevius preserved by AuIqs Gdlinst 
who tells us that it was written by the poet himself— 

Mortalis immortalis flere si foret £u 
ilerent divae Camoenae Naeyium poetam 
Itaque postquam est Orcino traditos thesauro 
Obhti sunt Romae loquier Latina lingua. 

The difficulty in respect to these lines, supposine them to be genuine, is 
that they are too good. When we remember that x^asTius was strictly the 
contemporary of Lucius Sdpio, son of Barbatus, and compare the language 
as it appears in the above verses with that in the inscription on the tomb, 
we must feel convinced, either that the epitaph on Naevius was the work 
of a later hand, or that it had imdergone so many changes before it 
assumed its present aspect, that it cannot be received m evidence. 
Indeed, the numerous variations in the MSS., both as to the words and 
their arrangement, prove that it must have been frequently tampered 
with. 
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zliiL Metram Archiloduam primnm, i. followed by iv. 
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Epig. 80, 96, 146. Ephe-^ 
mens, 2, 4. Epist. 4. | 
a vers. 71, ad vers. 81. ^ 
Epist. 16. EidylL 18, tres j 
vers. sub. fin. J 

Epig. 48, 67, 116, 117, 140, 1 
142, 143. Ephemeris, 5. j 
Parentalia, 17, vers. 1. I 
Profess. 16. Epitaph. 29. 1 
Lud. S. S. Prol. et Sent, f' 

5, S. 2. Epist 6, vers. 

6, 7. Epist. 7, vers. 20- 
23. Epist. 21, 

Epig. 61, 

Epig. 78. Parentalia, 28. 
Epig. 128. Epist. 7, vers. 19, 
Ephemeris, 1. Profess. 7, 8. 
Parentalia, 17, a vers. 2, ad> 

fin. / 

Parentalia, 25, 
Parentalia, 26, Eidyll. 6, 

carm. 3, 
ParenUlia, 27.^ 
Profess. 6, 
Profess. 10, 
Profess. 11. Sept Sap. Sent% 

5. EidylL 6, carm. 2.> 

Eclog. 18, ) 

Profess. 19, 
Profess. 21, 
Sep. Sap. Sent. 3. Epist 7,) 

a vers. 36, ad fin. > 

Sep. Sap. Sent 4. Epist. 4, 1 

a vers. 82, ad fin. Epist > 

11. Praefat 8, ) 

Sept Sap. Sent. 6. £idyll.\ 

7, carm. 2, f 
Sept Sap. Sent 7, 

Epist 3, 10, 
Claudia Nus, Carm. 1, et aliis) 
plurimis, / 

Carm. 2, et aliis plurimis, 
''In Nupt. Hon. Aug. et, 
Mar. Fescenn. 1, 



XXIV. 



} 



1 



2, 
8, 
4, 



XX. 

vel 
xxiL 



Hv. 

V. 

xxi. 

U. 

vi. 

xlvii. 
xlii. 

xvK. 
iv. 

• •• 

ZXVUl. 

xlv. 
Ivii. 

ix. 

xxxii. 

xxxiv. 

• • 

11. 
xliv. 

• 

1. 

xli. 

XXXV. 

Ixi. 

XV. 

ix. 



.»,^3**i,"?J® P*®^ *■ composed In Ptbrhio VaBSB, and consists of an unbroken succession of 
snort sy Uables : — 

Et amita Yenerla properiter obilt 
Cul brevla melamodifica recino 
Cinis utl placidula supera vigeat 
Loca tacita celeripes adeat Erebi. 

Brach ^"taSctit?'^'^ ""^ "* Tetrameters Catalectic; the second and third. Tetrameters 



HKW WOBK9 AKD NEW XDIXIOm 



BOOK OF TRADES: 

Or, Cirale oT the Vital Arta. Illiitfntod bj Eogniiiiw* ud WoodonU. Twelfth 
Edition, lOina, 3). M.. olotb. 

BOOK OF NATURE: 

THK BOOK OP NATURE: > CoiiPKinitiniTB iNTSODncnoii to tb« Ni- 
TUBiL snd PuTSicii. Sciences. From the Qerman of frotawr ScdDBDLBIt, 
with nunterou Additions, by Henkt Medlock.F.C.S. Fourtlisditian, correeled 

and tnlmrfed. With Copiou* Index, and 600 KngiKingi, p«t Sn, 7k. (iir ' " 

BRITISH ELOQUENCB: 

Th K LiTBiUKT, PouTrciL,andSicaBD ORATORTof r 

LHenrjr €>r«WT.—Addn™«iBl uriou- Literary Ir. „ 

PlHST Srues.— Altsok. Brewbtei, Herschkll, Knight, Disribli, Tal- 



SON, PKKL, PlITFAIR. LoRD joKtl RuSSELL. S]H J' 

Third Sbridi.— Litird. Rcthertobd, Dein c 

MONCRIKFF, SHDTTLEWOBim, &C. 

PalUlcalOMMT*— ParlimnienlBrTOntorTdi 
First SeuBS.—CuiiiiNa. Caeti.ereaqii, nvi 

POOL, MlClNtOSH, ROMILLY, RdSBELL, WELLINOTOn. 

Second Skriks.— HiCAULAT, Stai'I:Et, Broughih. ALtnoRr. 

Sheil, VijaiEiBS, Hblbourne, RiroH, Peel, Paluersiod, Li 
Sacre4 Ot«<lrT,— Sermons by the most Eminent Divin«, 
FirstSkriks.— Chorrh of Eiwlsnd— Archbishop OP DuBUN.BTiB 

w I cu and Oxford. Trench. Dale, Stoweli_ Bicrebstrth, Mk 
Secowd Series.— Preiil>ji*riim C^hurch— Dr. Odtueib, Db, Cam 

leaun Brown tnd Eadib, De. HaHILtOM. and oUien. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHTCAL, AND HISTORICAL HAND- 
BOOK OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. % numerous CoDtributun. Intn>< 
duciion by Prof. Creasy. With Map snd enjcravingi. cronn 6vd, Ids. Cd., cloth. 

BRODERIP,— ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIOKS. 

ZOOLOUII;aL RECREATIONS. By W. J. DRODeajp,F.R.S. Thiid Editioii, 
revised, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, Ss. fid., r'-'- 

LORD BROUGHAM'S WORKS. 

K Criticil, Historical, and MiscELLANEona Works of Hkhet, Lord 
- -,p7ft.8. Ko* first Collected ' '• ■ 

mceotnuLiOidsblp, inTenpostevo voln 

)l. 1.— LIVES of PHILOSOPHERS of the TIME of OFOROE IIL 
S.-LEVES of MEN ot LETI'ERS of the TIME of OEOROE III. 

4. 6.-H18TORICA L 8K fclTOUES of EUINENl STATESMEN of the TIME 
of GEORQE ni.,3T0lt. ^ 

6.-NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

r.-BHKTOBICAUndLITEBAKYDTSSERTATIONS«ndADDRESSES, 
8.-HI8TORICAL snd HOLITICAL DISSERT ATI ONH. 

1. 1«.-SPEBCHE8 on SOCIAL and POLITICAL SUBJECTS. 

BROUGHAM— EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

COBTRIBUTIOHB to the EniNBUBDH REVIEW, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and Ml»- 

CELLAHEOCS, byHEKBt, LohdBboUoh.m, F.R.3., 3»e' 

BRYCE.— UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 

F Political and Physical GEoaRAFHi, forminjta Cohplkte 
iTTEERottheWoBLD. with Pronunolation, and numerous ItlustratioDi. By 
a Bbtck, LL.D., A.M., F.G.S. Post 8vo, 1&. Sd., ololh. 

BUNYAN— THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

The Pilobih'b Phoohess. Bv John Bumtad. Itlastratod edition, vnOi en- 
gravlDip by Hartri, Mabiih, Cobboulu, &o.. Sai, With L4ie and Notos by 

Scott. P[BtB™,E».,oloih. ' I 

CAMPBELL.— BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY. 

Ljves of the British Admlnli and Naial History Of Grot Britain from the !>>-« 



Brouohah 



superiaCend- 



B. Bvo, L.l IGs., clotb. 
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COLERIDGE.— METHOD. 

Introductory Dissertation to the Bncyclopsdia Metropolitana on the Science of 
Method, with a Synopsis. By Samuel Taitlok Colbridos. Crown 8vo, &., ol. 

COWPER.— POETICAL WORKS. 

With Introductory Essay by James MoMTOOMKar, and Illnstmtions, small 8yo, 
2b. tid., cloth, or 3s., doth ffilt. 

COX.— BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

A MANUAL OK BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, OR ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. P. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. WithMaps 
and nearly 200 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

COX.— SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

From the Antediluvian Period to the Time of the Prophet Malachi. Edited by 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D,D., LL.D. Crown Svo, 6b., cloth. 

CRUDEN.— CONCORDANCE 

To the Holy Scriptures. Condensed and Revised from the larger Work of Cmden. 
By Rev. Professor Eadie, D.D., LL.D. Twentieth edition, 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

DALGAIRNS.— COOKERY. 

The Practice op Cookery Adapted to the Business op Etbrt-Dat Lipe. 
By Mbs. Daloairns. Fourteenth Edition, enlarged, foolscap 8vo, Ss. 6d., cloth. 



DAVY.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. _ 
B&rt,P.R.S.,&c. Newedition, Re vised, by John Shier,A.M.,L 



By Sir H. Davy, 
iL.D.8vo,3s.6d.,cL 



DEVOTIONAL RETIREMENT. 

SCRIPTURAL ADMONITIONS FOR THE CLOSET for every Day in the 
Year, with Introductory Thoughts on Religion. By Thomas Wallace. Crown 
8vo, Ss., cloth. 

DICK— THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

The Christian Philosopher ; or, the Connection op Science and Philo- 
sophy with Religion. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. Twenty-second edition, 
beautifully Illustrated, post 8vo, 6b. 6d., cloth. 

DONALDSON— LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 

Recollections of the Eventful Life of a Soldier, by Joseph Donaldson, 
Sergeant in the Ninety-fourth Regiment, foolscap 8vo, 3b. 6d., cloth. 

PROFESSOR EADIE'S WORKS. 

ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the Holy Scriptures; or, the Bible presented 
under distinct and classified Heads or Topics. With Synopsis and Index. 
Second edition, revised, post 8vo, 8s. 6d., doth. 

BIBLICAL CYCLOPiEDIA; or. Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, 
Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, and Biblical Literature. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Seventh edition, revised, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., d. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GllEEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. Svo, 148., doth. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO THE PHILIPPl ANS. 8vo, lOs. 6d., doth. I 

CONDENSED CONCORDANCE to the Holy Scriptures on the basis of Cruden. 
Eighteenth edition. Post 8vo, 5s., doth. 

DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, for the Use of Yonng PerMns. With 120 
Illustrations, fifth edition, small 8vo, 2s. 6d., doth. 

DIVINE LOVE, a Series of Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental Dis- 
courses. Foolscap 8vo, 6s., doth. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY ; Comprising the Histonr of Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Media, Phrygia, and Phrenicia. Numerous Illustrations, cr. ovo, 8s., d. 

PAUL THE PREACHER; or, a Popular and Practical Exposition of his Dis- 
courses and Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, poet 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
doth. 



NEW WORKS Atn> K^W KDITIOKS 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

HISTORY OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH rrom the Birth of Cbmtte the 
Pnnepl D>j. By Right R«v. SahukI. Hitcuo. D.D^ Bitiiop of Norwich, Re*. 
J. H. Newman, B.D., Jahe9 A. Jebehik, D.U.. Re«iiia FVofe^r n! Divinit] 
in Uie UniTBiwty of Cwiibridtie, Rer. J. B. 8. C*«wIthki>, B.I)., Riitht Rfi. 
Dr. Hampden, Biabon oF HerefiHTl, He<. J. E. Riddle. M.A.. Rcr. Hkhbt J 
Ross, B.U., &c. fto. Three Tolunic crown 8ro, L.1 1> . cloth. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. NEW AND REVISED 

SDITIUN, will b« hiDdumalj pHulod in »Sen« of Cabini 
VoLL-MBTHOD. 

2.-VNITERSAI. GRAMMAR. 
1-LOQIC. 
^.-RHETORIC. 
E.-EAttLY CHRISTIANITY. 
e.-POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
7.-HIST0RY OF THE JEWS. 
B.— SACRED HISTORY ft BIOGBAPHT. 
g.-OHEEK LITERATURE. 
U).-ANCIEtJT PHILOSOPHY. 
U.-UNITERSAL HISTORY. 
18.-R0MAN ANTIQUITIES. 
13.-B0TANY. 

li.-ELECrRO-METALLURGY. 
16.-EARLY HISTORY OF GREBCK. 
18.-PH0T0QRAPHY. 
17.-VETERINABY ART. 
18.-EARLT ORIENTAL HISTORY. 

m-UISTOKY OF THB ROMAN REPUBLIC. Dll. AluiOLD,&o. Sa-BA. 
».-BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. Dr. Cox. 7a. ed. 

ia.-MBTALLURaY. J. A. PuiLUPS, P.CS. ISi.6d. 

ffl.-THE CHURCH IN THE SECOND AND 

THIRD CENTURIES. pRAPESeOB jBttxHil. la. 

83.— HISTORY OF GREECE & MACEDONIA. Dean Liaix.&c. Si. 
B4.-R0MAN LITERATURK Da. Arnold, &c. 7i. 6d. 

2S.— HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Da. Ardold.&c. 10b. Sd. 
Se.— DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME. BiSBOF Rdssel, &t. IDs. 6d. 

!7.~GRBEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. Bisbdf BLaHi-l£LD,&c. 4t. 
28,-PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX 

CENTURIES. Ret.F.D.Hadricb. 3s. 6d. 

m-HISTORY OF TBS OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Col. Procier, to. 7s. 6d. 
S0.-TRIGONOMETRY. PHorasMtt AiRI. ft. «d. 

3L-OCCULT SCIENCES. Ret. E. Smedlet, 4c. 88. 

32.— GEOLOGY. Peof. Phillips. 12a. Bd. 

33^THE CHURCH PROM THE FODSTH) Ret J.B.S.Carwiihbn.B-D. 

TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY, ' 
34.-CHRONOLOQICAL TABLES. Dl». L 
36— CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 
39.— MKDIjBVAL philosophy, 
37.-PBACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
38.-GLOSSOLOGY, 
3B.-APPLIED MECHANICS. 
40.-CHURCH HISTORY fhomTHIKTEENTH 

CENTURY TO PRESENT DAY. Bishop HAHPDSH.aA. ^E.ea, 



Archbishop WiLiiELr.il Ad. 
BtSHor HtNM. Da. 
Mahad W. Senior. 4s. 
Arcudbacoh Halb. to.6d. 
Dr. Cox. 
SmT.N.TALrODRD.&o. TB.6d, 
Bet. F. D, Maurice. Gs. 
Sir John Stodoabt. Gl 
Fbmibbbor Ramsit. Si.M. 
Professor Balfour. I<k6d. 
James NAriSR. 3b. 6d. 
Sir T. N. Talfddrd, &c. 
Robkrt Hunt. F.R.S. b 

W. C. Sl-OONER. b. 

Pkofessor Eaoib. { 



id OthecB. . 
I. M'Bubkbt, LL.D. Gk. 
Sahvbl Mgil. Eb. 
Ret. F. D.Haiiricb,M.A. 



